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As the figure came into the light from the doorway Shiner and Crab saw a shabby man of perhaps thir 


HE village street was deepening in 

twilight. The great elms threw their 

long shadows across the sidewalks 

and lights began to appear in win- 

dows. The houses, large, and many 
of them with massive pillars, stood close to 
the street in accordance with the New 
England tradition. In those days it was 
just beginning to be considered decorous 
for young ladies to sit on verandas and steps 
in full view of passers-by, and the young 
people were availing themselves of this new 
liberty. Up and down the street there were 
laughing groups, young and old, on the 
verandas. Their voices filled the mellow 
twilight. The new minister’s pretty young 
wife had scattered cushions of brilliant 
Turkey red on her steps in bold relief to the 
somber whiteness of the columned parson- 
age. Many of the older people, a little 
shocked at first, had found that they could sit 
at ease and chat with the pastor and his wife. 

The minister laughingly said to his wife 
one day, “You know, Sue, I believe those 
red cushions of yours are more a means of 
grace for this village than the hard red ones 
in the church pews.” 

There was one house, however, where the 
narrow veranda boasted no cushions, not 
even chairs. Its only ornaments were two 
Boston ferns in shabby pots, one on each 
side of the granite steps that led to a front 
door, almost never opened to receive a 
guest. A faintly worn path led to a smaller 
door on the side of the house and it was 
this door that opened and closed upon the 
quiet life within. No lights appeared in the 
windows facing the street, for these rooms 
were almost never used. The only light that 
appeared now was a lamp placed on a tiny 
table by the window in a small sitting-room 
next the kitchen. As darkness came on this 
lamp threw a patch of light upon the grass- 
grown avenue at the side of the house and 
brought into bold relief an aged stone 
hitching-post tilted to one side by the frosts 
of many winters. 

_In the gathering dusk two boys of the 
village, known to their intimates as Shiner 
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and Crab, were returning from some errand. 
No boy ever goes anywhere in a straight 
line; no matter how trivial or how important 
the errand, no matter how much need there 
be for haste, the natural boy arrives at his 
destination by a zigzag course. He believes 
in combining as many things as possible. 
If he is going to the post office it is well to 
combine with the errand a look at the fishing 
tackle in Pierson’s window. And if he is 
fortunate enough to be sent to the fish 
market he can also make a brief visit to Al 
Barrett’s harness shop by going only a square 
or two out of his way. 

On this evening there was no occasion 
for haste, and the boys made a leisurely 
circuit of the more interesting places in the 
town. Then they went home, cross lots, not 
in a straight line, but back and forth as gates 
and fences, avenues, orchards, and gardens 
invited them on or barred their progress. 
Just as the sky darkened the boys’ wander- 
ings brought them to the store wall at the 
back of Miss Abigail’s garden. They leaped 
it and threaded their way through the dark 
shadows of the orchard, led by the little 
patch of light that fell from the side window 
of the somber house. 

They were just passing out from the 
shadow of the orchard when the door was 
thrown open and Miss Abigail’s little figure 
appeared, framed in light in the doorway. 
She listened intently for a moment and took 
a hesitating step forward. The boys in- 
stinctively dropped back into the shadow 
and waited for her to return indoors. They 
realized they might have done, quite thought- 
lessly, an unkind thing by coming through 
Miss Abigail’s garden. She lived alone and 
was naturally suspicious of marauders. 


But it was not the boys that Miss Abigail 
had heard. She had appeared at the door in 
answer to a familiar signal. From the deep 
shadow of the rear of the house there now 
appeared a small, shambling figure, moving 
cautiously along close to the house. As the 
figure came into the light from the doorway 
Shiner and Crab saw a shabby man of 
perhaps thirty-five years with a tawny 
yellow beard. Miss Abigail stepped one side, 
and he glided noiselessly into the house. 
The door was closed and the lamp which 
had stood on the table by the window was 
moved to the other side of the house in what 
the boys knew to be Miss Abigail’s kitchen. 
The boys made their way to the street and 
spoke in whispers. It was indeed an extraor- 
dinary and unaccountable incident. Who 
this night visitor to Miss Abigail could be 
the boys could not imagine, and it was made 
all the more mysterious by his stealthy 
manner of approach. 

Miss Abigail was a person of very marked 
peculiarities, but there was something about 
her which made everyone in the village 
respect her. She was sharp of tongue but 
was content to mind her own affairs and 
was known for many acts of secret kindness. 
There was something about the whole inci- 
dent which led the boys to feel that they 
had unwittingly shared some secret with 
Miss Abigail and they agreed as they walked 
home together to say nothing about it to 
anyone. 

This resolution was not very necessary. 
Many of their elders knew of the frequent 
visits of this strange person to Miss Abigail 
and knew that this slouching little figure 
was one of the sad and sinister elements in her 
life. Her secret was jealously guarded, how- 
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ty-five years with a tawny yellow beard 


ever, and none of the younger people in 
the village knew anything about it. 

When Miss Abigail admitted her visitor 
there were no words spoken. He had come 
so often before in the same way, bent upon 
the same errand, that no words of explana- 
tion were necessary. As Miss Abigail followed 
him into the house she noticed with regret 
that he was a bit more unkempt and di- 
sheveled than usual. She took the lamp 
and went into the kitchen. Without com- 
ment she stirred the fire and made a pot of 
tea. Drawing down the shades at the win- 
dows, she spread a hearty supper on the 
table and sat in grim silence while her visitor 
ate. When he had finished he pushed back 
his chair and looked across the table at her. 
His shifting eyes met her steady gaze, and 
he turned away with an uneasy gesture. 

“Well, Tom, what is it now?”’ Miss Abigail 
asked. ‘“‘Are you here on your usual errand?” 

“You told me to come, didn’t you?” 
the man replied half sulkily. 

“I told you you might come,” 
Abigail said. 

“And I took you at your word. If a man’s 
sister asks him to come to her house he has 
a right to do so, I suppose.” 

He was blustering a little now, but as he 
again met Miss Abigail’s steady eyes he 
dropped his bullying manner and whined, “Of 
course, if you want to turn me out you can.” 

“I have never turned you out, Tom,” 
said Miss Abigail. ‘‘I have always taken you 
in and I have done a thousand things for you. 
I have done them because you are my half 
brother and for the love that I bore you when 
we were children together. But you have 
failed me so often that I am tired of helping 


Miss 


Again the blustering manner reasserted 
itself. 

“I did not come this time for help. I 
came for my just dues. I heard that you 
were thinking of selling the timber-land 
and I have come to tell you that if you do 
I shall demand my share of the money. [ 
know that all this land was left to you, but 
it was an unjust thing and I should have 
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shared in it and, what is more, if you do 
try, to sell it I will take the matter into 
court and stop it.”’ 

Miss Abigail had heard all this so often 
before that she was not greatly concerned. 
Her worthless and shiftless half brother had 
been for many years her great sorrow. Tom 
had never done an honest day's work in his 
life. He had cheated and defrauded his 
friends. He was little better than a tramp. 
It was only on rare occasions when in des- 
perate need of money that he visited his 
native town, usually at nightfall, and sought 
out his patient and long-suffering sister. 
From her very slender income she had re- 
peatedly helped him in the hope that he 
would make a place for himself somewhere. 
But for many years now the hope had grown 


fainter and fainter, and she had determined - 


to sacrifice herself no further. Her home 
would be open to him and shelter and food 
provided and no questions asked, but further 
money was out of the question. In fact, her 
plan tc sell the cherished woodland which 
had been in her family many years was more 
or less the result of the constant demands 
that her brother had made upon her. 

Long into the night this strangely assorted 
pair sat on opposite sides of the kitchen table. 
In turn Tom blustered, threatened, and 
whined, but Miss Abigail knew what manner 
of coward he wasand how idle were histhreats. 
She was not in the least afraid of him. 

As usual, Tom hung about Miss Abigail's 
house for several days in seclusion during 
the daytime, venturing out only during the 
hours of darkness, and enjoying for a few 
days the comfort of good food and a clean 
bed. They had no more talk about the land, 
and Miss Abigail appeared outwardly calm 
and undisturbed. On the third night after 
his appearance Tom vanished. It was his 
method of leave-taking. Without a word of 
thanks, without a service rendered, he would 
step into the gathering darkness and dis- 
appear for another period of many months. 

Miss Abigail woke the morning after his 
departure with a great sense of relief. These 
visits were very unpleasant to her and she 
was in constant dread of them, but she had 
determined never to close the door of her 
house upon her brother and she bore them 
as bravely as she could. This morning she 
realized that only a few daysremained for her 
to decide in regard to the sale of the timber- 
land, for she had promised the would-be 
purchasers an early decision. She ate her 
breakfast thoughtfully and as she busied 
herself with her morning tasks she made up 
her mind that she would reach a decision 
at once. She determined to consult her 
friend and man of business, Judge Slocum. 

A visit to the business part of the village 
was an occasion for Miss Abigail and she 
took great pains with her toilet. When ready 
to sat es forth on this important errand she 
went to the tiny desk in her living-room and 
opened one of the drawers. It was full of 
papers, and she carefully examined the 
contents of the drawer to find the one she 
was looking for. It was the deed to the land 
she was about to sell, which had been safe 
in her desk for many years. To her utter 
astonishment she could not find it. She 
ransacked every corner of the desk, tried to 
remember when she had last 
seen it, and suddenly became 
overwhelmed with the realiza- 
tion that it was lost. She sat in 
mute despair as she faced this 
sudden loss. Instinctively she 
thought of Tom and his dis- 
appearance. She wondered if it 
could be possible that he had 
been so treacherous as to steal 
this precious document from her. 
Overwhelming as the loss of the 
deed was, the suspicion that her 
brother might have taken it was 
still worse. Then the comforting 
thought occurred to her that 

perhaps, after all, it was not so 
important or valuable a docu- 
ment as she had thought it to be, 
and she determined to find out. 

With trembling hands she 
closed and locked her desk and 
with such composure as she 
could muster hurried along the 
village street to Mr. Slocum’s 
office. To him she explained the 
situation. He was quite familiar 
with the proposed sale of the 
land; in fact, he had acted for 
Miss Abigail in that connection. 
He was satisfied with the price 
that she was getting for it and 
of the integrity of the men who 
were buying it from her. He 
knew also a little of Miss 
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Abigail's story and was one of the few people 
who knew of her brother’s visits. 

As Miss Abigail told her story he was 
evidently greatly concerned and at its con- 
clusion be said, ‘‘My dear Miss Abigail, I 
am very sorry to hear of this, both on ac- 
count of your loss and because I fear that 


_we know who took this paper. Your hope 


that it might not be so valuable as you 
thought it to be is unfortunately not to be 
realized. This deed, like so many deeds 
throughout this region, has, so far as I have 
been able to discover, never been recorded. 
It was a common error on the part of many 
of the older generation hereabouts, and m 

work as a lawyer would be vastly easier if 





The thief came closer and closer until he sought cover 
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‘they had:taken greater pains to have the 


deeds in all transactions of this sort properly 
recorded. I discovered only -yesterday that 
there is no record of this deed and I was 
going to see you today.and. advise you to 
take steps at once to record it. Now, un- 
fortunately, the whole transaction must wait 
for a long time unless this deed can be 
—— Prperangee 

43 you mean,” gas; iss Abigail, 
“that I cannot sell the kod unless I have 
this deed?”’ 

“It might prove very difficult,” Mr. Slo- 
cum replied, ‘but I will look the matter 
up very carefully and let you know.” 

Miss Abigail rose to her feet and stood, a 
determined and resolute little figure, by 
the lawyer’s desk. 

“There is one thing, Mr. Slocum; no one 
will ever know what became of that deed. 
If I cannot sell the land without it you may 
tell them that I have decided to ta the 
land myself.”’ 


CHAPTER TWO 


CHOOL had closed, and life became 
very absorbing for Crab and Shiner; 
so absorbing, in fact, that the incident 

of Miss. Abigail’s mysterious visitor quite 
left their minds. The summer lay before 
them full of possibilities of enjoyment and 
the realization of many cherished plans. 

For many years it had been the habit of 
the boys to go on a week’s camping trip 
on the slopes of South Mountain. Here lay a 
bit of untouched wilderness and in its depths 
the boys spent each year a few days, tramp- 
ing and fishing and learning the elements of 
woodcraft. Their guide ‘and companion on 
these trips was a village character by the 
name of Al Barrett. was the proprietor 
of a small harness shop on’ one of the side 
streets of the village. This’ was his means 
of livelihood, but Al’s needs were few and 
his wants simple. His shop was more than a 
harness shop, for it was the center of life 
for all the men and boys in the village who 
were interested in outdoor enterprises. Al's 
shop bore the outward appearance of a 
harness shop, but it was really a museum 
and storehouse. Guns, snowshoes, skis, tents, 
and camping appliances covered the walls, 
filled the shelves, and cluttered the floor. 

The genial proprietor of this strange shop 
was regarded by many of the townspeople 
as a very shiftless sort of person, icularly 
when there was long aged in making needed 
repairs to harness or failure to secure very 
necessary things. Al always took the dis- 
appointment of his customers very philo- 
sophically and lived in serene indifference 
to the criticism he aroused. 

He was a square, squat man with a droop- 
ing blond moustache. He had a pair of 
mighty shoulders and a thick bull neck. 
These were not, however, his most engaging 
characteristics. The thing which made him 
a romantic figure to the boys was the fact 
that he busily stumped about the village 
streets with a wooden leg. Somewhere in 
the dim past he had lost his left leg above 
the knee. The details of its disappearance 
Al always shrouded in mystery. There were 
a thousand stories in regard to it. The most 
bloodthirsty and most satisfac- 
tory one was that in some remote 
and tropic clime Al had been 
thrown or had fallen from a lofty 
precipice, abandoned in the arid 
depths of some great canyon, 
and had found himself helpless 
with a broken leg. In some mi- 
raculous manner, the details of 
which the boys never quite 
understood, Al performed the 
heroic act of amputating his own 
leg and doing it with sufficient 
skill to survive the ordeal. 

This story was told with many 
bloody details on a thousand 
occasions. It had never been 
denied by Al nor had he ever 
confirmed it. Whatever the cause 
of this remote accident, the 
wooden substitute seemed to be 
entirely satisfactory to Al. It was 
a stout wooden peg, shaped with 
cunning skill to match his re- 
maining right leg, and was held 
in place by a complicated and 
mysterious harness of Al’s own 
invention and manufacture. This 
leg he clothed with scrupulous 
care and attention. The shoe, 
always neatly brushed, as was its 
fellow, was held permanently in 
place by a row of brass uphol- 
stery tacks around the top, 
and the sock worn beneath the 
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Al sat bolt upright. 


shoe was also held in place by a neat row 
of smaller tacks. Al spent a great deal of 
time in keeping these brilliantly polished. 

In addition to Al’s harness business he 
had many means of irregular income. Among 
others, he was the village decorator. When 
any patriotic function was to take place, 
on such days as Decoration Day or the 
Fourth of July, Al was in his glory. From 
some recess in his tiny shop he would pro- 
duce yards of bunting and hundreds of small 
flags, and for years the public decorations 
had been under his charge. The boys used 
to watch with fascinated eyes as Al stumped 
about, climbed ladders with astonishing 
agility, and scaled what seemed to them 
dizzy heights on the modest buildings of the 
village. He was also the local sportsman; he 
knew the best trout brooks and the best 
partridge country in the neighborhood and 
during the fishing and hunting seasons his 
shop would be closed for days at a time. 

In all these activities Al found his wooden 
leg a great convenience. Without family or 
relatives, so far as known, the affectionate 
impulses of Al’s big heart found satisfaction 
in utter devotion to his setter dogs, his 
wooden leg, and every boy in the village. 
Al had long ago named his wooden leg 
‘Heart of Oak” and always referred to it 
by this name. When most busily engaged 
in his duties as a decorator ‘‘ Heart of Oak”’ 
served as a convenient sort of portable work 
bench. The slender staff of a flag would be 
held against it, and Al would tack into it 
the nails to hold it in place. On his fishing 
and hunting expeditions “Heart of Oak” 
was invaluable. If it was necessary for him 
to cross a narrow stream it was ‘Heart of 
Oak” which he plunged boldly into the 
water in his two strides across. He found 
it useful, too, in handling his boat, because 
if it became necessary for him to step into 
the water in pulling ashore or shoving off 
it was ‘‘ Heart of Oak’’ which met the need. 
He put this useful member to all sorts of 
extraordinary and remarkable uses and he 
often told the boys that no man could be 
really efficient who was not equipped with 
at least one wooden leg! 

It was with Al that the boys made their 
annual excursion to South Mountain, and 
now at the close of school they were already 
making their plans. The morning after their 
unconscious intrusion into Miss Abigail’s 
affairs they had sought out Al in his little 
shop and inquired when he would be able to 
go. For the first time in their experience they 
found Al a little unwilling to set a date. 
Apparently, new and heavy responsibilities 





were coming to him and the future seemed 
very uncertain. Al explained at some length 
to the boys that for a number of days he 
had been in consultation with a stranger who 
had called upon him to see if he could secure 
his services in mustering a gang of men to 
begin cutting timber. In some way the 
stranger had found the one man in the 
village who could best serve him and he was 
trying to arrange with Al not only to recruit 
the necessary labor but to take entire charge 
of the camp and the local operations. By 
careful inquiry Al had learned that the 
timber to be cut was on the wide range 
commonly ney are to be owned by Miss 
Abigail. What had induced her to part with 
this timber-land Al could not conjecture. It 
was, however, a job greatly to Al’s liking; it 
would take him away from the confinement 
of his shop for many weeks and substitute 
the rough and exhilarating life of a lumber 
camp, and it was amid such surroundings 
that Al was at his best. 

The boys were keenly disappointed but 
they saw at once the importance of the 
undertaking and they knew, too, that the 
timber must be cut and all made ready in 
time to take it out when the snows of early 
winter made sledding possible. Al did not 
close the door, however, for he said that he 
had not come to terms definitely in the 
matter, and he left the boys with the under- 
standing that he hoped to hear within a 
few days. In the meantime, the boys were 
to go ahead with their preparations, and he 
would get away for a few days if possible. 

A few days later the boys visited Al again 
and to their delight found him rummaging 
about and piling in a corner of his shop a 


_ varied assortment of camp requirements. 


In explanation he said that he had received 
a short letter saying that the purchase of 
the timber-land in question had been held 
up for a time and that there would be no 
need of his services at present. Al sat in a 
shabby chair with ‘Heart of Oak” propped 
up before him on the top of a nail can. His 
blond moustache drooped more pensively 
than usual, and during his talk with the boys 
he would lapse into periods of profound 
reflection. 

After being plunged into deep thought for 
some time Al gave the boys a quick glance 
and said, ‘‘There is something queer about 
this. There isn’t very much that goes on 
in this village that I don’t know about. Miss 
Abigail has been trying to make up her mind 
to sell that land for ten years and she finally 
decided to do so. When Miss Abigail makes 
up her mind it takes a good deal to change it. 


I know she has been talking to Judge Slocum 
about it and I know that the deal was all 
but closed because they would not have come 
to me if there had been any doubt about it. 
Something very unexpected and curious 
must have happened to prevent its going 
through. I happen to know that the deed 
for that land was never recorded. I wonder 
if there is any hitch about the deed? Well, 
it’s none of my concern now,” added Al 
philosophically, ‘and I guess, boys, we 
might as well beat it to the mountain.” 


HE plans were matured, and it was 

decided that the next Monday morning 

they would start for at least a week of 
camping. In the excitement of the prepara- 
tions the boys gave no thought to the inter- 
rupted land transaction except to wonder 
again at the vast amount of information in 
regard to people and affairs in the town 
which Al seemed to have. 

Early Monday morning a heavily loaded 
express wagon creaked down the dusty 
road toward South Mountain. Al sat on the 
low seat with “Heart of Oak” lying gently 
on the hind quarters of his patient horse. 
This was Al’s most convenient and charac- 
teristic way of traveling and the arrange- 
ment had long ago been accepted by his 
ancient mare as part of her regular duty. 
Crab sat beside him and Shiner lolled on the 
tailboard with dangling legs. It was a perfect 
day, and as they left the straggling houses on 
the edge of the village and began to get 
deeper and deeper into the wilderness the 
boys experienced the familiar thrill which 
always came when they were on these 
expeditions. They were to go by team as 
far as Wakefield’s farm where they were to 
abandon their horse and wagon and pack 
their stuff from there up the steep side of the 
mountain to their favorite camping place. 

Mr. Wakefield gave them a cordial wel- 
come and helped with the unloading of the 
wagon. The mare was turned out in a neigh- 
boring pasture and the wagon pushed under 
a nearby shed. As Al and the boys were 
sorting out and arranging their outfit Mr. 
Wakefield became communicative. He was 
greatly troubled because for the last few 
days he had been losing some of his chickens. 
Someone was coming at night with great 
regularity and quietly going off with one 
or two of his fattest pullets. Such an event 
was uncommon in this quiet and law-abiding 
community, and Mr. Wakefield had been 
quite powerless either to detect or to capture 
the culprit. 

The camping outfit was divided up among 





‘* By George!”’ he said. ** Shiner, I think we've got a clue’ 


the three of them, Al taking by far the larg- 
est share as he insisted that old “Heart 
of Oak’’ was worth the two legs of either of 
the boys. They made their way out through 
the back land of Wakefield’s farm and soon 
found themselves climbing up the familiar 
trail which led to the shores of Shepard’s 
Pond. The pond was a lovely sheet of water, 
reflecting the steep side of the mountain, and 
was fed by Shepard's Brook, which came down 
through a deep gorge to the southwest. 
Above them frowned South Mountain, dark 
and solitary. It was one of the few moun- 
tains in that region that had defied the 
encroachments of man. There were no 
mountain pastures on its sides, but it was 
heavily wooded to its summit except where 
stern out-croppings of rock appeared among 
the trees. The boys’ camping place was well 
up in the gorge on the banks of the creek. 
Above and behind them one of the steepest 
parts of the mountain towered, an almost 
solid wall of rock. Nearly at the top was 
a tiny cave which had often been explored 
by the more daring of the boys, and it was 
reported that a few feet from the entrance 
there was a sheer drop of four or five feet 
to a chamber of comfortable size. There 
were many legends attached to the cave, 
which was known to the boys as “Wildcat 
Cave.” It was supposed to have been occu- 
pied at various times by bears or foxes, which 
were still not uncommon in this wild spot. 

After a couple of hours of tramping the 
boys reached their destination. In an instant 
Al assumed command and was thrilled with 
the excitement of once more getting back to 
a manner of life which seemed the chosen 
one for him. They pitched their tent on a level 
space, driving the pins in well and making 
everything shipshape, because occasional 
gales swept down through the gorge with 
tremendous power. The old ditch which had 
served them before around the tent was 
cleaned out and deepened to keep the floor 
dry. Al took an axe and went into the woods. 
He returned with armfuls of pine boughs 
and was soon seated contentedly by the tent, 
laying the stump ends on “Heart of Oak” 
and chopping them off. A double bunk was 
arranged on one side of the tent for the two 
boys and a single one on the other for Al. 
On these fragrant beds they laid their 
blankets, folded under Al’s direction to form 
comfortable sleeping bags. At one end of the 
tent between the beds they piled their haver- 
sacks containing extra clothing. 

Outside Al soon had a fire burning and his 
cooking utensils close at hand. Between two 
small trees a rough rack had been built 
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and on this Al hung a mirror and on the 
shelf beneath arranged wash basins. The 
boys had always supposed that a real woods- 
man went dirty, but after a few excursions 
with Al they soon discovered that the more 
genuine a man’s claim to woodsmanship the 
better care he takes of himself and his 
clothing. No matter what the weather was, 
early every morning Al could be seen with 
coat and waistcoat off, his shoulders showing 
the heavy harness that kept ‘‘Heart of Oak” 
in place, shaving with as much care and 
attention as if he were at home. 

It was a busy afternoon, for twilight comes 
early on the sides of South Mountain. The 
sun drops behind the mountain and brings 
twilight there while the valley beneath them 
is still flooded with daylight. The boys 
brought in a plentiful supply of firewood and 
attended to many other details under Al’s 
careful supervision. Just before dark they 
sat down at an improvised table and ate a 
hearty supper of Al’s cooking: eggs and 
bacon, toast, and coffee, topping off with 
an apple pie contributed to their larder by 
Mrs. Wakefield. The dishes were done, all 
the scraps from the table burned or 
buried, and the first of those enchant- 
ing hours which the boys had been 
looking forward to really came. An 
unlighted lantern was hanging from 
the ridgepole of the tent. Al did not 
believe in having a light in the tent 
until all was snug to prevent the in- 
cursion of insects. The boys pulled 
on their sweaters and stretched them- 
selves by the camp fire. After a final 
inspection Al joined them and 
stretched himself before the fire with 
a sigh of content. For a long time they 
talked of the plans for the next day, 
improvements they could make in the 
camp, and on kindred topics. Then 
would follow one of those long silences 
when each was busy with his own 
thoughts, peering into the depths of 
the fire in front of them. They were 
smelling the odor which is good for 
men to smell—that of an outdoor fire 
—and they listened to the familiar 
noises of the night through the woods 
behind them and in the valley below. 

Presently Al stirred uneasily and 
said, “‘Boys, I have been doing a lot 
of thinking all day today about that 
land deal. I am sure something queer 
has happened. i wonder why Miss 
Abigail called it off.” 

For almost the first time the recol- 
lection of Miss Abigail’s visitor came 
to Shiner, and he told it all to Al; 
how. he and Crab had unexpectedly 
come home through Miss Abigail's 
orchard; how they had seen the figure 
of a man near the house; how Miss 
Abigail had come to the door; and 
how in silence he had slunk within. 
As Shiner told of this simple incident, 
Al sat bolt upright. 

“By George!” he said. ‘Shiner, I 
think we’ve got a clue. That man 
whom you saw is Miss Abigail’s worth- 
less brother. He has been a trial to 
her for years. She has set him up in 
business once or twice, but he has 
always failed. I do not know what he 
is doing now; living by his wits some- 
where, I suppose. But I am sure of 
one thing: he never does an honest 
day’s work if he can help it. He has 
taken money from Miss Abigail con- 
stantly, and I am told that lately she 
has stopped giving it to him, 

“That tract of timber-land be- 
longed to Miss Abigaii’s father and 
before him to his father. It is of con- 
siderable value and when Miss 
Abigail’s father died he left all his 
property to her because he knew that 
his son, Tom, was a worthless fellow 
and would waste anything he gave 
him. He tried to break the will with- 
out success and he has always felt 
that he ought to have had a share in 
his father’s property. You know in 
those old days there were hundreds 
of deeds to property all through this 
region which were never put on rec- 
ord, and I happen to know that the 
deed for that property never was. I 
was sort of interested in the thing and 
the other day lawyer Stebbins came around 
to get a piece of harness repaired and I asked 
him about such a deed. He said that if the 
deed was not recorded it would be a very 
difficult matter for anyone to sell a piece of 
property. You know, I think something has 
happened to that deed, because I know that 
Tom was around here for a few days and he 
skipped out at night. The very next morning 


Miss Abigail went to see Judge Slocum and 
was there a long time with him, and then 
within a day or two my man wrote me that 
the deal was off. That's too bad. Miss Abi- 
gail needs that money and if that confounded 
brother of hers is making her trouble I would 
like to help her.” 

The boys were much interested in what Al 
had said and were again astonished at the 
amount of information he seemed to possess. 

“Al,” said Crab, “how do you get all this 
information about things in town?” 

“Well,” said Al, ‘a good many people, 
first and last, go in and out of my shop, and 
if you don’t ask too many questions in this 
world people will tell you a lot of things. 
Besides, you know my business doesn’t tie 
me down very close and old ‘Heart of Oak' 
and I stump around the town a good deal and 
we hear, first and last, a good deal of gossip. 

“But it’s high time we turned in. Let’s 
cover these coals so we will have a nice quick 
fire in the morning to get breakfast with, and 
if you boys are awake early enough just slip 
down to the creek and get half a dozen 
nice trout for breakfast.” 
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old “Heart of Oak" dropped from its place 
on his leg stump. Poised lightly on one foot 
he would gather up the harness and, taking 
“Heart of Oak” by the ankle, would suspend 
it from a’ hook in the ridgepole. There it 
would sway back and forth, throwing its 
extraordinary shadow on the sides of the 
tent, and finally come to rest, dangling a 
few feet from the ground. This ceremony 
performed every night was one of the most 
interesting features of these camping trips. 
The boys watched every movement with 
interest and wondered at Al’s agility as he 
hopped back and forth on one leg doing the 
last things about the tent. 

With a final “‘Good night’’ he rolled him- 
self into his blankets, and in a very few 
minutes the little camp on South Mountain 
was dark and still. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HINER woke the next morning and had 
S to think hard for a few minutes to 
realize where he was. The cozy tent, the 
smell of pine boughs, and the sweet, damp 





ankle and slowly lowered his confederate out of sight 


The simple preparations for the night 
were speedily made, and they all went into 
the tent. The lantern was lighted and hung 
from the ridgepole, and after the boys were 
snug in their blankets they waited with ill- 
concealed interest for the great event of the 
day. This was when Al, after unfastening a 
buckle or two, gave a mighty shake of his 
shoulders and his harness fell to his sides and 


air of early morning seemed new and strange. 
He stirred gently in his blankets and sat up. 
Crab was still sound asleep and so was Al. 
“Heart of Oak’’ hung from the ridgepole, 
: a and fantastic figure in the half- 
ight. 

Al woke and with a prodigious yawn sat 
up and looked about. They exchanged 
whispered greetings and speculated.as to the 





, took * Heart of Oak’’ by the 
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hour. It was still early for the home rising 
hour, but there is something about a camp 
which makes you restless as soon as the sun 
is up, and Shiner was ready to be up and 
doing. Al wiggled out of his blankets, hopped 
gaily to the end of the tent, undid the flaps 
and threw them open. The camp was still 
in shadow, but the valley below was flooded 
with sunlight. By this time Crab, too, was 
awake and had the same difficulty that 
Shiner experienced in realizing where he 
was. 

After he had opened the flaps of the tent, 
Al hopped back and sat on his blankets. 
He had taken ‘‘Heart of Oak” from its perch 
and sat holding it in his arms. There was 
something indescribably comic about this 
great broad-shouldered, bull-necked man 
with his drooping moustache as he held this 
curious object in his arms. With twinkling 
eyes he Ba ger to croon a lullaby and went 
through all the pantomime of tender care 
and solicitude for a child. Presently, he 
rummaged about in his haversack and pro- 
duced a rag with which he carefully polished 
all the nails, whistling softly meanwhile. 
The boys saw at once that Al was 
in great good humor and this meant 
a day full of amusement. 

Crab gave Shiner a sly poke in the 
ribs and said, ‘‘Al, tell us the story of 
the wildcat.” 

Al's jovial face became abnormally 
serious, and he said, ‘‘Now, my boy, 
you know you have heard that story 
a hundred times. There is no need of 
telling it again.” 

“T know,” said Crab, ‘‘but it is a 
good story and I like to hear it.” 

“It is too long a story to tell before 
breakfast,”’ said Al, “but what part 
of it do you like best?” 

Shiner, who had been an amused 
listener to this dialogue, broke in, 
“The best part of the story is where he 
comes creeping, creeping, creepin 
through the dark.” . " _ 

“Yes,” said Al, “that’s just what 
he did. He came creeping through the 
dark. I could see his green eyes, the 
faint outline of his body, and what 
did I do? I grabbed old ‘Heart of 
Oak’ and swung at him. I brought the 
heel down square between the eyes, 
and there was one less wildcat." 

“But that’s not the whole story, 
Al,"’ said Shiner. ‘‘Let’s have the 
whole thing.” 

This story of the wildcat was one 
of Al’s masterpieces. He told the most 
prodigious stories with an air of such 
seriousness that the boys were almost 
tempted to believe them in every 
detail. But Al was not to be cajoled. 
The day called. “Heart of Oak's’ 
toilet was completed, and Al sallied 
forth, fully equipped for his morning 
duties. He bustled about preparing 
breakfast, not forgetting to remind 
the boys that they had failed to pro- 
vide the promised trout. 

“That comes,” said Al, “from lying 
abed in the morning, trying to get me 
to tell old stories. Tomorrow morning 
I want you fellows out bright and 
early to catch your own breakfast." 

The boys promised to do better the 
next day and while they ate their 
breakfast discussed plans for the day. 
One of the features of these camping 
trips was a tramp over the mountain 
down into the eastern valley to a little 
village known as Richmond Furnace. 
This little town was on the main line 
of the railroad and at one time had 
known a brief period of prosperity 
when the iron works were in opera- 
tion. This industry had long since 
“semen away, and a cluster of little 

ouses about a shabby railroad station 
were all that was left. It was a pic- 
turesque little place, and the boys 
always liked to loll about its deserted 
streets. So they proposed to take 
advantage of the good weather and 
make the excursion that day. 

They put up a generous lunch and 
as they were starting off Al said, ‘You 
fellows are traveling light. Take my 
axe along with you and get Brady 
to sharpen it for me. I'll stay in camp 
and perhaps do a little fishing.” 

Brady was the station agent, postmaster, 
and local constable. With these manifold 
duties he combined a tiny general store, a 
shabby blacksmith shop, and found time 
also to farm in a small way. After they 
had helped Al to get the camp in order, the 
boys started off over the familiar trail. Up 
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THE WRECK OF THE ARTIZAN 


By C. -A. Stephens 


ILLUSTRATED BY DupLEY GLOYNE SUMMERS 


EW know of the night of peril which 
the Marquis de Lafayette passed on 
the Ohio River, during his second 
visit to this country. It was related 
to me by a veteran 

river pilot, Captain Clark 
Hulettson by name, with whom 
| fell in while making a trip on 
the Mississippi and Ohio, in 
1879, to collect historic inci- 
dents for Companion stories. 
The courtesy of a seat in the 
pilot house of a river steam- 
boat, the Charles Morgan, had 
been accorded me. i 

It would be presumptuous in 
me, after fifty years, to attempt 
to quote the exact words of 
Captain Hulettson’s narrative. 
Nobody’s memory is as good as 
that; yet I well recall that he 
turned to me, shortly after 
passing Shawneetown on our 
way to Louisville, saying, 
“Young man, it was less than 
a mile above here that the 
Artizan, with General Lafay- 
ette aboard, was snagged, 
rolled over, and went to the 
bottom in twenty minutes.” 

On Lafayette’s second trip to 
America, in 1824, he made a 
tour, as will be remembered, of 
the whole country east of the 
Mississippi, from New Orleans 
to Portland, Maine. 

This was during that pictur- 
esque epoch when the stern- 
wheel steamboat was taking 
the place of the pioneer flatboat 
on the Western rivers. Hazard- 
ous means of transportation 
were those early rude steam 
craft! The mortality resulting 
from their use was quite ap- 
palling. It was said that more 
than six thousand persons lost 
their lives, blown up, burned to 
death, or drowned, from colli- 
sions, explosions, fires, or snags. 
None the less, Fulton’s new 
invention had immediately 
found favor in the West. 

The stern-wheel steamboat was indeed 
a wild-looking contrivance propelled by a 
paddle wheel, twenty feet broad, connected 
directly with the high-pressure boilers by 
huge irca cranks and long timber rods on 
each side of the boat. The entire main deck 
was filled with blazing furnaces and great 
tiers of pitch-pine wood which black slaves, 
nearly naked, were constantly hurling into 
the fires with whoops of savage glee. 

It was in truth a traveler of strong nerves 
who could occupy a cabin and sleep on the 
deck above these roaring pandemoniums. It 
speaks well for the courage of our illustrious 
visitor of 1824 that he voyaged without ques- 
tion on six of these fiery craft. That he was 
near losing his life on one of them was no less 
than might have been expected; yet at the 
time no one appeared to think that anything 
safer was possible! 

_ Lafayette was accompanied by his son, 
George Washington Lafayette—whom, while 
he was a young boy, his father, when im- 
prisoned in Austria, had confided to the care 
of his godfather, President Washington. The 
boy passed several years at Mt. Vernon and 
was the playfellow of young Nellie Custis. 

On this triumphal tour of affection, too, 
the Marquis was attended by a French 
gentleman, M. Lavasseur, who acted as his 
secretary. 

_ ‘I was a youngster of seventeen then and 
lived at Shawneetown,” the old pilot con- 
tinued. “‘Our folks had put me on a commit- 
tee of welcome that boarded the Artizan to 
accompany the General to Louisville, where 
a tremendous celebration was to take place 
next day. Fourteen other committees of 
welcome from as many different towns along 
the Ohio were also aboard. The whole coun- 
try had gone wild with enthusiasm. Shout- 
ing crowds gathered at every landing; and 
not less than four hundred passengers had 
taken tickets on the boat, all crazy to see the 
venerable hero and perhaps grasp’ his hand. 

The Ohio River was in flood; and the 
Artizan, under full head of steam, could 
make no more than six or seven miles an 
hour against the turbid brown current. 
There had been many delays, owing to the 
crowds. Night came on, thick-clouded and 
dark, with rain at times, while still the boat 


Perceiving two women in the crowd, one 
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holding a child, General Lafayette refused to step 


into the waiting boat until these were aboard 


was seventy miles below Louisville. But 
word had been sent by mounted messengers 
to the captain of the Artizan, Captain Hall, 
bidding him be at Louisville by eight o’clock 
the following morning, without fail. In those 
days there were no headlights, and in such 
weather steamboats invariably lay up at 
some landing and waited for daylight. 

“‘Now, however, the committees of wel- 
come and everyone else were urging Captain 
Hall to push on and reach Louisville before 
morning. 

“Vainly the captain remonstrated. The 
tumult became so obstreperous that he 
finally yielded, though with many mis- 
givings. 

“If I let anything happen to General 
Lafayette, the Louisville folks will hang me 
to the nearest tree!’ he pleaded. 

““*Go on! You go on and get there!’ was 
still the cry from hundreds of impatient 
throats. Several madcaps even talked of 
locking the captain in his cabin and running 
the steamboat themselves. 

‘More fuel was rushed into the furnaces, 
and the Artizan forged onward against the 
boiling, angry waters, in ruist and darkness 
so thick that neither bank of the river was 
visible, except when the furnace doors, 
openerl for a moment, sent a red glare out 
over the black waste ahead. The pilot had 
nothing better to guide him. At this season 
of the year, too, the channel was subject to 
sudden changes from shifting sand bars and 
caving banks. Old wreckage and also rafts of 
uprooted trees were encountered by craft 
ascending the mighty stream- 

“But Lafayette, long inured to a life of 
danger and perils, had lain calmly down in 
the cabin assigned him, and was seeking 
what rest he could gain, in preparation for 
the fatigues of the celebration next day. Not 
so his son. That young man had grown 
thoroughly alarmed and sought Captain 
Hall. ‘Is this not hazardous, such speed on 
such a night?’ he questioned. 

‘Hazardous, yes!’ the distressed captain 
made reply. ‘Life on this river is always 
hazardous!’ 

“Eight, then ten o’clock struck, with the 
Artizan still tearing madly up the Ohio— 
when with a dull crash the ill-fated vessel 


came to a sudden halt with a shock so vio- 
lent that everyone was thrown headlong. 


HOUTS and outcries from the frightened 
passengers blended with the roar of 
furnaces and the surging waters. Every- 

one seemed to fall in the way of everyone 
else! 

“T started to find Captain Hall,” the old 
pilot said, ‘‘and at last discovered him aiding 
three firemen to pull away a tier of wood 
over the forward hatch. A negro came, hold- 
ing a lantern; and when finally the hatch 
was pulled aside, the captain climbed hastily 
down by a steep ladder into the shallow 
hold. Curiosity led me to follow—when al- 
most the first thing the dull light revealed 
was the end of a great slimy log that had 
crashed through the planking of the boat’s 
side, about which cataracts of muddy water 
were spurting in. 

““Tt’s a snag!’ the captain muttered. 
‘We're done for!’ Turning hurriedly and find- 
ing me at his elbow, he bade me run to the 
pilot house. 

“‘*Tell Corlear to try to hold her head on 
and straight with the current!’ he cried. ‘She 
will roll over and drown everybody if he 
don’t! And here’s General Lafayette on 
board! he added, almost with a sob. 

‘‘The vessel lurched unexpectedly to port 
before I could execute the captain’s order. 
Terrible confusion followed. By this time 
water had reached the furnaces. One boiler 
exploded with an awful roar, and instantly 
the darkness was filled with the escaping 
steam. Some of the passengers were shouting 
imprecations, others praying aloud. At last 
I managed to climb the ladder to the pilot 
house and found Corlear bracing himself at 
the wheel. 

‘“‘‘But what can I do?’ he panted. ‘There’s 
no way on her! She’s hard and fast! But go 
tell them not to be scared! There’s no 
more’n twelve feet o’ water here. She’ll soon 
touch bottom. Tell everybody to get up on 
the hurricane deck and hang on there!’ 

“I made haste to spread this word of com- 
fort; but such was the hubbub, it was not 
easy to make myself heard or understood. 

“Captain Hall meantime had rushed to 
the cabin of his distinguished passenger, 


intent on saving him first of all. He found 
the Marquis coolly dressing and assisting 
his son and his secretary to gather to- 
gether their belongings. 

“*Don’t forget my snuffbox, 
the one General Washington 
gave me,’ he was overheard to 
urge anxiously. 

“The captain implored him 
to make haste. ‘The vessel is 
sinking, sir!’ he cried. 

“But I suppose, sir, that 
steamboats do not sink in a 
minute,’ was Lafayette’s reply. 

“I beg you to come at once 
with me to my boat on the port 
side forward,’ Captain Hall 
insisted. ‘I will myself set you 
ashore.’ 

“As he was speaking, the 
Artizan lurched perilously 
again, the rail of the main deck 
going completely under water. 
Numbers of the passengers 
were now overboard, either 
swimming or clinging to the 
side of the vessel. Steam, 
darkness, and rain added horror 
to the situation. 

“Fearing the boat might 
wholly capsize, I climbed up 
the starboard side to the pilot 
house; but above all the tumult 
I heard the voice of Captain 
Hall shouting, ‘This way, La- 
fayette! Room for Lafayette! 
Bring the General to my boat!’ 

“Someone had lighted a 
flare of pitch at the bows, 
which burned ruddily in spite 
of the pouring rain; and it was 
an affecting sight to see that 
crush of people all standing 
aside and making an opening 
for the Marquis and his son to 
pass through. Not one, even in 
those moments of terror, at- 
tempted to reach the boat in 
advance of him. On the con- 
trary, helping hands were ex- 
tended on all sides, to steady 
his steps on the sharply inclined 
deck. Those admiring souls 
would have laid down their lives for him! 
But perceiving two women in the crowd, 
one holding a child, General Lafayette re- 
fused to step into the waiting boat until 
these were aboard. 

“The captain himself, assisted by a negro, 
rowed the gallant Frenchman to the shore, 
which proved to be no more than fifty yards 
distant. Here they managed to land in safety. 

“Many of the passengers, wet and drip- 
ping, were there already; and immediately 
they all began running about to collect 
driftwood for a fire, which was somehow 
lighted. 

“Grave as the peril had been, few persons 
—the number was never exactly ascertained 
—had lost their lives. As the pilot had pre- 
dicted, the Artizan came to rest on the bot- 
tom, soon after that final lurch, with her 
upper decks still out of water. In the course 
of an hour or two, all the survivors were 
rowed ashore in the small boats, and stood 
drying their garments before the fires. Many 
of them who were religiously inclined gave 
loud thanks to Heaven for their deliverance. 

“Nor were the refugees compelled to re- 
main long exposed in this uncomfortable 
situation. Shortly after day dawned, the 
notes of a calliope were heard and immedi- 
ately a fine steamboat, the Paragon, ap- 
peared descending the river en route from 
Cincinnati to New Orleans. Seeing fires on 
shore and the funnels of the Artizan pro- 
truding from the water, the captain of the 
Paragon guessed that a disaster had occurred 
and, bearing in, effected a landing. On learn- 
ing that General Lafayette was a passenger 
on the Artizan, he not only took the entire 
company of unfortunates aboard his vessel, 
but, putting about, transported them to 
Louisville free of charge. 

“The grand celebration was postponed 
one day, however, to give America’s distin- 
guished visitor opportunity to recover from 
the hardships of his misadventure. 

“It is worthy of record that on reaching 
Louisville one of Lafayette’s first acts was 
to prepare a paper in his own handwriting, 
stating the facts of the wreck, exonerating 
Captain Hall and commending him to the 
sympathy of the public for the loss of the 
Artizan.” 











George Washington’s mother dissuading her son from going to sea. From an old steel engraving 
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The Life of Washington 


By Willzam €. “Barton, ‘D. 


CHAPTER TWO 


His Education 


O long as George Washington’s father 
lived, the children received their 
education at home. Mary Ball 
Washington had very little learning, 
and could not help much. When 

George was eleven, his father died; the 
family had moved, at that time, farther up 
the Rappahannock River to a farm nearly 
opposite Fredericksburg. There George spent 
his early years, and there he first went to 
school. He was a big, strong boy. It was 
said that he threw a silver dollar across the 
Rappahannock. We are entitled to doubt 
the missile that he used; silver dollars were 
not flung around in any such fashion. And 
the distance of the throw is a very long 
one; it is hard for a man, and almost 
incredible for a boy. When he grew up, 
Washington was six feet three inches tall, 
and strongly built; one can see from the 
paintings that he had the sloping shoulders 
and strong neck which you will find, if you 
look, in almost every celebrated oarsman, 
weight lifter, or similar athlete. Yet he was 
extremely supple, and famous for his ability 
as a jumper; and this suggests that he was a 
fast runner, as well as an enduring one. 

His first teacher was a sexton named 
Hobbey. He soon learned all that this man 
could teach, and went back to his birthplace, 
where Lawrence, his half brother, was living. 
Lawrence was fourteen years older than 
George, and had married, and was living in 
the old home. There George went to school 
to the Reverend Mr. Williams, his second 
school-teacher, and almost his last. It was 
said that Mr. Williams taught him Latin. 
This is disputed, however, by Mr. Weenis, 
who declared that Mr. Williams knew no 
more Latin than Balaam’s ass, and that he 
could not have taught it. George did, how- 
ever, learn arithmetic, and the rudiments of 
surveying. He was very proud of his early 
proficiency as a surveyor and draftsman. One 
of his early suryeys wasof his brother’s turnip 

eld, and was made when he was fifteen. 


He platted it with great care, and orna- 
mented the drawing with pride and skill. This 
very interesting drawing is still preserved. 
Mr. Weems tells us that when George left 
school the other boys wept because they were 
so fond of him. The most important docu- 
ment that has come from this period of 


Washington's life is the “Rules of Civility,” . 


which still exist in his own handwriting. 
They .were long supposed to have been 
original with him, but this is not true. He is 
supposed to have been only thirteen when he 
wrote them, and their sources have been 
carefully traced. But they represent the 
standards of behavior which he was expected 
to observe. We may smile at their quaint 
form of expression; but they are rules, 
nevertheless, which will instantly enable you 
to tell a gentleman from a boor. We have 
space for but a few examples, out of one 
hundred and ten rules: 


“Every action done in Company ought to 
be with Some Sign of Respect to those that 
are present. 

“Shew nothing to your Friend that may 
affright him. 

“If you Cough, Sneeze, Sigh or Yawn, do 
it not loud but Privately; and Speak not in 
your Yawning, but put your handkerchiff or 
Hand before your face and turn aside. 

“Kill no Vermin as Fleas, Lice, Ticks, &c 
in the Sight of Others; if you see any filth, 
put your foot dexterously upon it; if it be 
upon the Cloths of your Companions put it 
off privately, and if it be upon your own 
Cloths return Thanks to him who puts it off. 

“When you see a Crime punished, you 
may be inwardly Pleased; but always shew 
Pity to the Suffering Offender. 

“In visiting the Sick, do not play the 
Physician if you be not Knowing therin. 

“Mock not nor Jest at anything of Im- 
portance. Breakno Jeststhat are Sharp Biting 
and if you Deliver anything witty and Pleas- 
ant abstain from Laughing thereat yourself.”’ 

(How wonderfully it would improve the 
popularity of our funny men and entertainers 
today, if they would obey just this one 
precept !) 


D. 


“Play not the Peacock, looking every- 
where about you to See if you be well 
Deck’t, if your Shoes fit well, if. your Stock- 
ings sit neatly, and Cloths handsomely. 

“Cleanse not your teeth with the Table 
Cloth, Napkin, Fork or Knife but if Others 
do it let it be done with a Pick Tooth. 

“When you sit down, Keep your Feet 
firm and Even, without putting one on the 
other, or Crossing them. 

“Being set at meat Scratch not, neither 
Spit, Cough or blow your Nose except there’s 
a necessity for it.”’ 

We have received another story about 
Washington’s boyhood from Mr. Weems, 
who says that Washington was eager, as 
a boy, to go to sea, but that he yielded to 
the advice of his mother and did not 
go. This story 
finds interest- 
ing confirma- 
tionina letter 
from his 
uncle, Joseph 
Ball, to Mary 
Ball Wash- 
ington. Writ- 
ing from 
England on 
May 19, 1747, 
when George 
was fifteen 
years of age, 
he says: 

I under- 
stand that you 
were advised 
and have some 
thoughts of 
putting your 
son George to 
sea. I think 
he had better 
be putappren- 
tice toa tinker, 
for a common 
sailor before 
the mast has 
by no means 
the common 
liberty of the 
subject; for 


An old engraving showing George Washington. (center) as a young boy, 
breaking up a quarrel between his schoolmates 
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they will press him from ship to ship where he 
has fifty shillings a month, and make him take 
twenty-three, and cut and slash and use him like 
a Negro, or rather like a dog. And as to any con- 
siderable preferment in the navy, it is not to be 
expected as there are always so many gaping for 
it here who have interest, and he has none. . 

He must not be too hasty to be rich, but go on 
gently and with patience, as things will naturally 
go. This method, without aiming at being a fine 
gentleman before his time, will carry a man 
more comfortably and surely through the 
world than going to sea, unless it be a great 
chance indeed. I pray God keep you and 
yours. 

Your loving brother, 
JOSEPH BALL. 


When this letter was received, George's 
clothes were all packed in a sea chest and on 
board a British ship-of-war lying in the 
Potomac, and he was ready to enlist in the 
English navy. There can be small doubt that 
Joseph Ball changed the whole course of 
American history by persuading Mrs. Wash- 
ington to keep her son out of the King’s 
service at sea. 

Mary Ball Washington was a flaxen-haired 
beauty in her youth; and she appears to have 
had the uncertain temper that so often goes 
with great beauty. There is no reason to 
doubt that her wishes had great weight with 
her son. But he did not, we may be sure, 
receive any advanced education from her. 
His learning came largely from his own 
efforts. 


DUCATION in those days called for a 
liberal use of copybooks. The pupil was 
thereby taught to write a good hand, 

which Washington did then and ever after. 
The copybooks also provided good advice in 
precepts which had to be copied over and 
over again. He did not, however, confine 
himself to the assigned copying. He tried to 
write poetry, and it was pe ster as good as, if 
no better than,-the poetry of other boys of 
his age. He decorated the margins of his 
copybooks with sketches of birds, and faces 
of men, women, boys and girls. There was no 
ruled paper in common use, so he ruled 
heavy black lines on a separate sheet, 
slipped it under the sheet on which he was 
writing, and so kept his lines straight. 

He had an important book called “The 
Young Man’s Companion,”’ tell:ag him how 
to set out trees, how to measure land and 
lumber, how to compute interest and to 
make ink. More important, it told him how 
to behave as a gentleman. If I am laying 
stress on the fine old word “‘gentleman,”’ it is 
because no other American has ever more 
superbly lived up to this title. And it is a 
title. Nobody should be called a gentleman 
until he deserves it. (For a clear definition, 
by which you may measure yourself and 
others, read the Fifteenth Psalm.) But 
Washington needed not only a definition, 
but some helpful rules of conduct. You have 
already seen him copying out the precepts. 
Now he needed more advanced instruction, 
in order to take his place in the proud old 
Virginian aristocracy to which he was 
born. 

Before we take leave of him as a boy, we 
may add one or two homely reminiscences of 
his neighbors that may help you to see him 
more clearly. His mother is said to have kept 
a bundle of peach switches for the correction 
of her boys. He was vigorous and noisy, and 
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Facsimile of the cover of a book of surveys made 
by Washington at the age of seventeen 


she was an exacting mother. Furthermore, 
she was abnormally timid, and must have 
been greatly disturbed by George’s dare- 
devil courage. This quality was part of him 
from beginning to end. He loved riding and 
fox-hunting. He subdued a very wild colt, 
which no other boy or man on the place 
could ride. There was nothing about him, at 
fifteen, to suggest either the genius or saint, 
but he was an honorable, high-spirited 
boy, and he was already beginning to show 
the qualities which were later to make him 
one of the greatest Americans. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Surveyor and Explorer 


HE boyhood of George Washington 

was mainly spent upon the farm oppo- 

site Fredericksburg. There he grew tall 
and strong. There his father died, and there 
for a time afterward George remained with 
his widowed mother. But he had finished 
such educational opportunities as were 
readily available there. 

His half-brother Lawrence married Anne 
Fairfax, daughter of William Fairfax. For 
a time they were at Bridges Creek, and 
thither George went and lived for a time. 
Whatever he remembered of his birthplace 
was what h- ‘earned during this stay. Here, 
also, as we nave already learned, he ex- 
hausted the somewhat meager opportunities 
for instruction that were immediately 
available. 

After his marriage, Lawrence Washington 
removed further up the Potomac to a planta- 
tion where he was a near neighbor of the 
Fairfax family. His admiration for Admiral 
Vernon led him to name the new home 
Mount Vernon. That is not the only name 
we possess that harks back to this same old 
sea-dog. His mixture of rum and water for 
his sailors gave a name which he shared, and 
accordingly he was called “Old Grog.” 
From him is said to be named the silk with 
the wavy texture known as “grosgrain.” 
Just how that name came from “grog” may 
not be altogether plain, nor is it extremely 
important, 

In his brother’s new home at Mount 
Vernon, George had further opportunity of 
study. Lawrence continued to instruct him 
somewhat, and it is quite certain that 
George did learn a very little Latin. This he 
may have learned in Fredericksburg, after 
his sojourn at Wakefield, and before his 
removal to Mount Vernon. His teacher for 
this little time is said to have been the Rev. 
James Marye, but of his labor with Wash- 
ington we know practically nothing. There 
is a volume of Patrick’s Latin translation 
of Homer, which was published in 1742, 
that bears on its flyleaf in Washington’s 
schoolboy hand a Latin inscription certify- 
ing to his ownership of the book and the 
authenticity of his signature. But he did 


= learn much Latin nor remember it 
ong. 


In his brother’s home in Mount Vernon 
he was in close relationship with the Fair- 
fax family, who lived four miles away on 
an estate named Belvoir. William Fairfax, 
the father of Lawrence Washington’s wife 
Anne, was father also of a son. George Wil- 
liam Fairfax was seven years older than 
George Washington, which was just half the 
space of time that separated George from 
his brother Lawrence. George William, who 
was often called William, and thus easily 
confused with his father, became George 
Washington’s life-long friend, and his 
associate in the art of surveying. 

George William Fairfax had a relative 
who seemed like an uncle, Thomas Lord 
Fairfax, who had inherited through his 
grandfather, Lord Culpeper, enormous es- 
tates in Virginia. The kings of England had 
been very willing to give to their favorites 
large grants of land in the new world, and 
the more ignorant they were of the extent 
and possible value of the land the more 
generous they were. 

The grant which Lord Fairfax inherited 
was “the Northern Neck.” A glance at the 
map of Virginia will show that its eastern 

rtion is made up of a series of peninsulas 

y the flow of its rivers into Chesapeake 
Bay. The northernmost of these peninsulas 
or necks lay between the Rappahannock 
and the Potomac. The neck swelled as the 
land extended back to the headwaters of 
these two streams, and made a tract of 
5,400,000 acres, an area as large as the state 
of New Jersey. 

Lord Fairfax had at first no expectation 
of coming to America, and sent his cousin, 
the elder William Fairfax, as his agent. Later, 
having been disappointed in love, as it is 
said, he himself crossed over to view his 
estates, and lived and died in Virginia. 

His plan was not to deed this land to 
separate owners, but to lease it in perpetuity 
and to receive each year a small rental. He 
expected in this way to become the richest 
man in the colonies. But he wanted to learn, 
if he could, something of the boundaries of 
his domain. 

Lord Fairfax became George Washington’s 
warm and faithful friend. Mrs. Washington 
appreciated Lord Fairfax’s fondness for her 
son, which soon became apparent, and she 
is said to have asked his advice about sending 
George to England to pursue his studies. 
His Lordship’s letter in reply, if it be genuine, 
not only shows a real interest in George but 
is likewise a remarkably penetrating study 
of the young fellow as he appeared to an 
older man who had had an opportunity to 
become closely acquainted with him: 


Honoured Madam: 
You are so good as to ask what I think of 
a temporary residence for your son George in 
England. It is a country for which I myself 
have no inclination, and the gentlemen you 
mention are certainly renowned gamblers and 
rakes, which I should be sorry your son were 
exposed to, even if his means easily admitted 
of a residence in England. He is strong and 
hardy, and as good a master of a horse as any 
one could desire. His education might have 
bettered, but what he has is accurate, and in- 
clines him to much life out of doors. Heis very grave 
for one of his age, and reserved in hisintercourse; 
not a great talker at any 
time. His mind appears to 
me to act slowly, but, on 
the whole, to reach just 
conclusions, and he has an 
ardent wish to see the right 
of questions—what my 
friend Mr. Addison was 
pleased to call ‘‘the intellec- 
tual conscience.’’ Method 
and exactness seem to be 
natural to George. He is, I 
suspect, beginning to feel 
the sap rising, being in the 
spring of life, and is getting 
ready to be the prey of your 
sex, wherefore may the 
Lord help him, and deliver 
him from the nets those 
spiders, called women, will 
cast for his ruin. I presume 
him to be truthful, because 
he is exact. I wish I could 
say that he governs his 
temper. He is subject to 
attacks of anger on prov- 
ocation, and sometimes 
without just cause; but he 
is a reasonable person; 
time will cure him of this 
vice of nature, and, in fact, 
he is, in my judgment, a 
man who will go to school 
all his life and _ profit 
thereby. I hope, madam, 
that you will find pleasure 
in what I have written, 
and will rest assured that 
I shall continue to interest 
myself in his fortunes. 
Much honoured by your 


appeal to my judgment, I am, my dear madam, 
your obedient humble servant, 

° FAIRFAX 
To Mrs. Mary Washington. 


Lord Fairfax had abundant. opportunity 
to observe George Washington. With Bel- 
voir (commonly pronounced ‘Beaver’’) 
within a half-hour’s ride of Mount Vernon, 
George was often where Lord Fairfax could 
observe him, sometimes for days or weeks 
at a time. George rode to hounds, became 
wise in all matters of agriculture, and dis- 
played qualities of courage and truth which 
gave promise of success. At the age of sixteen 
he was over six feet tall; he had very large™ 
hands and feet, eyes that 
were sometimes described as 
gray and at other times 
spoken of as blue, and red- . 
dish-brown hair. 

George William Fairfax 
married, in 1749, Sarah, or 
Sally, eldest daughter of Col. 
Wilson Cary. She and her 
sister Mary became Wash- 
ington’s warm friends. George 
Washington’s first great ad- 
venture grew out of this rela- 
tionship to Lord Fairfax. On 
March 11, 1748, when George 
was sixteen, he and George 
William Fairfax started on 
their first surveying expedi- 
tion. With them was an ex- 


perienced surveyor, James 
Genn. 
They rode up the Potomac, 


across the Shenandoah Val- 
ley, and along the river to the 
mouth of Patterson’s Creek. 
They swam their horses across 
this stream, on March 25, 
and themselves crossed in a 
canoe. They ascended this 
creek about fifteen miles, to 
a point a little below where 
Burlington, West Virginia, 
now is. 

They met ‘one party of 
about thirty Indians. They 
saw one rattlesnake. They 
slept at first in cabins, but, finding that the 
blankets on the straw beds were thin, and 
“loaded to half their weight with vermin,” 
as George himself said, they decided to 
sleep in the open, though once at least the 
wind nearly tore away their tent. 

They found squatters on Lord Fairfax’s 
lands, mainl ple from Pennsylvania, 
who had dri tal vonets the river and were 
making themselves at home. Washington 
recorded the meeting with them in the brief 
diary of the expedition which, at that time, 
he was maintaining. Here is his entry: 

Patterson’s Creek 

April 4. This morning Mr. Fairfax left me 
with intent to go down to ye mouth of ye 
Brar.ch. We did two Lots, and was attended by 
a great Company of People. Men, Women and 
Children that attended us through ye woods as 
we went showing their Antick tricks. I really 
think they seemd to be as ignorant a set of 

ple as the Indians. They would never speak 
— but when they speak they speak all 
utch. 
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The surveyors did not molest these squat- 
ters. Lord Fairfax intendéd to make such 
people what he considered generous offers 
or the use of the land. Washington and his 
associates met both the Indians and the 
whites on terms of friendship. 

It is interesting to know that when this 
young surveyor was setting his compass or 
dragging his chain along Patterson’s Creek 
he was surveying land that later was to 
have an important place in the pedigree of 
another young surveyor, Abraham Lincoln. 
Toward the end of the Revolutionary War, 
after the surrender of Cornwallis, when the 
Fairfax lands were coming regularly into 
the market, Joseph Hanks, 
maternal ancestor of Lincoln, 
came with his family along 
the Potomac, bought land from 
oneof thesesame Pennsylvania 
Germans, and established a 
home there. Nancy Hanks, 
mother of Abraham Lincoln, 
was born in 1783 or 1784 ona 
farm in the Patterson’s Creek 
area, first surveyed in 1748 by 
George Washington. 

For this work George 
Washington wasvery lib- 
erally paid. He received, 
as he said, from a dou- 
bloon to six pistoles a 
day. A pistole was about 

.60, and a doubloon 
was about $7.20. 

On this expedition 
George kept a journal, 
the original of which is 
preserved in the Library 
of Congress. It covers a 
little more than a month 
from Friday, March 11, 
to Wednesday, April 13, 
1748, when the party 
returned home. He kept 
no journal during the 
next two seasons, but 
the surveying occupied 
portions of three suc- 
cessive years. Washing- 
ton was becoming thor- 
oughly inured to the wilderness. He loved 
comfort and even luxury, but he was capable 
of enduring exposure, hunger, and cold. 
He kept no other journal, so far as we know, 
until the autumn of 1751, but we are very 
fortunate in having his first one, and, as we 
shall later discover, we have what was 
probably his second. 

Back to Mount Vernon he went after his 
experiences in the wilderness and attended 
to his farming and his fox-hunting and his 
friendly visits with the Fairfaxes and their 
friends the Carlyles. He was still a raw- 
boned and rather awkward young man, but 
he was a gentleman, and was so regarded 
by all his friends, both men and women. 

And so we have the picture of the young 
George Washington, inclined to slowness, as 
Lord Fairfax noted, but honorable, industri- 
ous, and courageous. We shall soon begin to 
see the shaping out of these qualities of the 
great career that lay ahead. 

[ro BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH ] 
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THE TEXAS NIGHTINGALE 


By Harford Powel, Jr., and 
Russell Gordon Carter 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES L. LAsSsELL 


CHAPTER FOUR 
The Nightingale Sings 


VEN the bravest of us may stand for 

a moment, horror-struck, when a 

bad accident occurs. June Allen 
checked herself, and stared in terror 

at the smashed and burning air- 

plane. Then, with a cry of fear, she forced 
herself to rush toward it across the prairie. 

Grandma Allen appeared at the back door, 
with her cap strings fluttering in the breeze. 
“‘June!”’ she quavered in her thin, old voice. 
“Take care of yourself, June! Wait till the 
men come.” 

But June paid no heed to the words. She 
knew only that somewhere amidst that black 
smoke, and those leaping yellow flames, 
there was a man,,a fellow creature, who 
might still be alive, whose life she might 
save. She forced herself to run quickly, al- 
though she dreaded, in every fiber of her 
being, the sight that she expected to see. 

But when she drew near the wreckage, 
and paused to see how she could penetrate 
it, she had a glimpse of the aviator. He was 
lying curled over on his side, on top of a 
mass of broken wood and metal. His knees 
were drawn up, and one arm covered his 
face, as if in a last gesture of self-protection. 
The other arm lay limply upon a rumpled 
part of one of the burning wings. The flames 
were only a few inches from the finger tips. 

June hesitated, certain in her mind that 
she was looking at a corpse. A horrible feel- 
ing of nausea gripped her. Nine girls in ten, 
and nine boys too, would have drawn back, 
shuddering at the sight. But June was no 
common girl. She set her teeth and plunged 
forward, shielding her face against the heat 
and smoke. She seized the aviator by the 
shoulder, and gave him a hard pull. As she 
did so, he moved slightly and muttered 
something. She felt an overmastering sense of 
relief. She pulled harder, but something held 
him back. Then she saw that there was a 
safety belt around his waist, and that this 


was hooked to the seat—obviously, to pre- 
vent his falling out when looping the loop, 
or flying with the plane upside down. Such 
risks, unnecessary in peace time, are part of 
the training of aviators in war. 

June unfastened the catch of the belt, put 
forth all her strength, exceptional for a girl, 
and dragged the boy forward and sideways 
out of the reeking mass of wreckage. Then 
she crouched beside him, oblivious to the 
peril of an explosion from the burning plane. 

His face was streaked with soot and oil. 
He was not unconscious, but his eyes were 
closed; he had been paralyzed in limb by 
the shock of his fall. Before June could 
move again, she heard a voice behind her. It 
was her father, who had also seen the air- 
plane fall and had hurried, as fast as his 
stiff legs would carry him, to the scene. 

“Is he badly hurt, June?’’ asked Abner 
Allen. ‘‘We must get him to the house just as 
fast as we can.” 

Between them, they managed to carry the 
injured man to the door. By this time, many 
passers-by had begun to assemble, andamong 
them was Dr. Seth Lufkin, who had been 
not far distant on the road, hurrying home 
after a call. He was a stout, good-hearted 
man, and this was not the first airplane acci- 
dent he had seen. He put a strong arm under 
the boy’s body, and June lifted his feet. The 
carried him upstairs and laid him on a bed. 

“Put a kettle of water on to heat,” said 
the doctor. ‘‘And bring me my bag of instru- 
ments from the car.” 

Now that the strain was over, June felt 
both sick and exhausted. But she hurried 
to obey. And soon, behind closed doors, 
Doctor Lufkin made a rapid but efficient 
examination of Shan. 


There was a slight concussion, but no 
fracture of the skull—no bones broken in 
arms and legs. Ribs were intact. Doctor 
Lufkin mopped the patient’s face with a 
damp cloth. Shan’s eyes opened. 

“What's the matter?” he asked. ‘‘What 
am I here for?” 

His head ached, but he knew that he was 
in a real bed, and the face bending over him 
was round and good-humored. 

“You're an all-fired lucky young feller!’’ 
came the doctor’s voice. ‘‘Not every man can 
crash the way you did, and live to fly again.” 

In a flash, Shan remembered everything 
that had preceded the crash—the burning 
plane, the telegraph wires, the horrible 
sensation of falling: 

“T feel all right,”’ he said, drawing up his 
knees, and wriggling his fingers and toes 
experimentally. 

Doctor Lufkin suddenly prodded him, 
here, there and everywhere, with a very hard 
forefinger. Shan bore this patiently. 

“You're not hurt inside, either,’”’ said the 
little man, “‘as far as I can judge now. Smell 
that smoke, do you? That’s from your plane. 
They dragged you out just in time, too. A 
young lady did it. This house belongs to her 
folks. Allen, the name is.”’ 

He applied compresses to the worst of 
Shan’s bruises, and put three stitches in the 
gash on his forehead, where it had struck 
the cowl of the plane. ‘‘We’ll have you look- 
ing more or less seemly, when the: post 
ambulance comes for you,” he said. 

“Oh, I don’t need an ambulance,” pro- 
tested Shan. ‘My head is all right now. I'll 
walk down to the station, and take the bus.” 

“Don't force your luck. What’s the ambu- 
lance for, if not to ride wounded men home?” 


Shan relaxed upon the bed. The doctor 
went into the hall and descended the stairs. 
There were still many people below. 

“Well, young lady,”” Doctor Lufkin said to 
June, “‘this has been a red-letter day for you, 
eh? You saved that young man’s life.” 

“Oh, doctor, is he much hurt?” 

“Much hurt? No, just bruised, that’s all. 
Rared up, when I told him the field ambu- 
lance would be along to take him back to 
camp! Said he’d take the bus. Lots o’ 
spunk,” he added with a glance at Abner 
Allen. ‘A lad like that ought to distinguish 
himself when he gets to France.” 

Abner Allen grunted, but did not speak; 
his under lip protruded, and his brows were 
drawn together in a stubborn frown. 

‘Well, I’ve got to go to another patient,”’ 
continued the doctor. ‘June, s’pose you 
make a cup o’ coffee for the young man. He 
ought to have somethin’ ’fore he gets back 
to camp.” 

Abner Allen accompanied the doctor out- 
side, complaining about the accident. His 
wife and Grandmother Allen watched him 
anxiously. ‘“‘Abner’s got one of his stubborn 
spells on,”’ the old lady said in a low voice. 
“‘He’s mad because o’ what June did.” 

“Well, he ought to be ashamed!’’ Mrs. 
Allen replied with unaccustomed warmth. 
“T’'ll admit June frightened me most to 
death, going so close to that burning air- 
plane, but I’m proud of the girl!’ 

“So am I, Kate!’’ replied Grandmother. 

June was in no way disturbed by her 
father’s attitude; she knew that at heart her 
father was the best of men, with a deep, if 
inarticulate, love for his only child anda 
sincere regard for her welfare. Her feeling of 
shock had passed off. As she set about mak- 
ing the coffee she hummed little snatches of 
song and finally, im the full joy of her mood, 
began to sing ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.” 


HAN JONES had dozed off for a few 
minutes. He came awake very suddenly, 
and at first he could hardly believe that 

he really was awake. Someone was singing, 
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UNE ALLEN, an attractive, dark-eyed girl of 

about seventeen is living in the little Texas 
town of North Falls. The story opens in 1917, dur- 
ing the early part of America’s entry into the 
World War. June is fond of singing at her work. 
She lives with her father, mother and grandmother 
in a small, ugly house on the outskirts of the town. 
They are New Englanders who have moved to the 
Southwest on account of Mr. Allen's health. He 
keeps a small store; he is naturally kind and good 
to his family, but ill health and adversity have 
embittered him, although his wife and mother are 
still brave. June is the idol of the household; and 
she is saving money in a toy bank to take a busi- 
ness course at Fort Worth, and help support the 
family. Sometimes, when she sits at the little 
parlor organ_and fills the house with melodies 
like ‘Home, Sweet Home,” her grandmother’s eyes 
fill with tears. ‘God must have given her that 
lovely voice for some purpose,” thinks the old 
lady; “perhaps, in His own good time, He will 
send a messenger to tell us what to do. . 

The Allens are poor, and have few friends of 
their own kind. Nobody suspects June’s talent, 
and she herself has no idea of it. She sings entirely 
because a voice inside her tells her that she must. 
One dear friend she has, old Gilly Marsh, town 
character, who is nearly eighty but still proudly 
recalls the days when he trod the boards with 
Joseph Jefferson himself. Kindly and religious, he 
is an ideal friend for June, and gives her many 
glimpses into the world of art, music and litera- 
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ture which is so far away from her. One day, he 
recites to her, with mock emphasis, the fairy tale 
of ‘The Sleeping Beauty,’’ who had all the talents 
and beauties, but must still lie sleeping and un- 
known until ‘‘a king’s son shall awaken her.” 

Suddenly the World War brings a great aviation 
training camp to North Falls. To this camp comes 
“Shan” Jones, a cadet in the U. S. Army Air 
Service. In private life he is Alexander Jones, of 
the business department of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. June, of course, does not know 
him; and except for one chance meeting it seems 
improbable that they will ever become acquainted, 
for Abner Allen tells June that she must not see the 
soldiers. Shan finishes his flying instruction, and 
awaits orders for overseas duty. Meanwhile, he 
takes cross-country flights. 

One morning, his always gloomy friend, Ned 
Falk, warns him that two bad accidents have al- 
ready occurred and that a third will be sure to fol- 
low. That was a common superstition among the 
war fiyers. But Shan starts, undaunted. His 
motor fails in midair, and his plane catches on fire. 
Using tremendous skill, he almost succeeds in 
landing, when he runs into a string of telephone 
wires near June Allen's home. She is looking out of 
her window. A terrific crash startles her. She runs 
downstairs—and on the prairie, just beyond her 
henhouse, lies a wrecked and blazing airplane from 
which is rising a column of black smoke. Forgetful 
of danger, June hurries out to save the injured 
pilot if she can. 














someone with a voice the like of which he had 
never heard in his life—a lyric soprano voice, 
full and clear, vibrant with beauty and feel- 
ing. Shan drew himself up on the bed, his 
eyes wide, his lips parted. For a moment he 
wondered whether his recent accident had 
not affected his mind in some strange way. 
Then he smiled—the voice must come from 
a phonograph record. But what singer had 
such a voice? Mme Marcella Sembrich? No 
—it was not the voice of that great artist. 
But whose? As he listened, Shan realized 
beyond a doubt that the voice was real. 
Moreover,. there was something vaguely 
familiar about it, especially in the low parts 
of the song, as if he had heard the person 
once before. 


“A charm from the skies seems to hallow us 


ere, 
Which, seek thro’ the world, is ne’er met 
with elsewhere ... ” 


The singer was coming nearer. Now she 
was on the stairs. The voice swelled with 
infinite tenderness and longing: 


Sweet, sweet home! 
There’s no 


“Home! Home! 
There’s no place like home! 
place like home!” 


The final notes trailed away into space, 
softly, imperceptibly, pure and mellow like 
the notes of a flute. In spite of himself 
Shan’s under lip quivered. ‘The wide cracks 
in the ceiling, the bed, the cane-seat chairs, 
the enameled washstand—all seemed to 
vanish, and in place of them he saw a little 
gray-shingled house with green shutters and 
a mass of honeysuckle over the doorway—a 
house on the outskirts of Concord, where he 
had been born and spent his early boyhood. 
It was more than a vision, that little house 
which rose so strangely before him; it was a 
memory made suddenly real and intimate. 
He lingered over it, his eyes moist, his hands 
trembling; and it seemed as if he could still 
hear that voice, so sweet, so tender, so flaw- 
less, And then the vision, the memory, sud- 
denly faded. 

He drew on his shirt, rolled down one 

sleeve over his bruised forearm and, getting 
to his feet, put on his coat. As he secured the 
last button, June Allen appeared in the 
doorway. 
_ She wore a blue-and-white dress, and her 
lips were parted in a smile that revealed her 
strong, even, white teeth. In her right hand 
she carried a cup of steaming black coffee 
the surface of which shimmered in the light 
from the window. In the brief second that 
she stood facing him Shan noted those 
things and others—her light crinkly hair, 
her straight nose, her brilliant eyes. And 
then in a swift flash of memory he realized 
that this was the girl he had talked to on the 
day he had made a forced landing to re- 
plenish his leaking radiator. At the same 
instant June recognized Shan. Her eyes 
widened, and the hand that held the cup of 
coffee wavered, spilling some of the contents 
into the saucer. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, coloring. “It was 
you who landed here several weeks ago! 
Y ou told me all about your plane—and, oh, 
I didn’t recognize you when—”’ 

‘When you saved my life by dragging me 
away from my burning ship,” added Shan, 
smiling. “Well, I don’t wonder at it. I must 

ave been in rather messy shape—soot and 
grease, you know.” 


June nodded. ‘‘Yes, and your eyes were 
closed. I think I should have recognized you 
in spite of soot and grease, if your eyes had 
been open.” 

The words, spoken simply and without 
coquetry, gave Shan a little moment of 
pleasure, causing him to blush. He marveled 
at the ways of fate. Just when he had about 
given up hope of ever seeing the girl again, 
his plane had crashed almost in her back 
yard and she had dragged him to safety! 
Well, he was glad he had crashed. 

June held forth the cup of coffee. ‘‘The 
doctor said you ought to have some of this. 
It will do you good. Please come downstairs 
and drink it.” 

Shan obeyed, but would not drink until 
June also had seated herself on one of the 
old chairs. They talked informally for a 
while; Shan told her his name and something 









of his life, and then he learned the name of 
his hostess. June Allen! 

“Who was that singing?” 

“Guess it was me,” said June, ungram- 
matically. 

“T heard you singing. Where did you get 
such a wonderful voice!’ The words tumbled 
suddenly, awkwardly from Shan’s lips. ‘‘Tell 
me, have you been taking lessons very 
long?”’ 

“Lessons? Oh, no, I never took any les- 
sons. We couldn’t afford that. I just sing 
because I love it.” 

“But hasn’t anyone ever told you that 
you have a very remarkable voice?’’ Shan 
insisted. 

“No, no one ever told me that.’”’ June 
seemed rather amused at the suggestion. “I 
sing in the choir at church, and once or twice 
I sang solos—on Easter Sunday, it was, and 
again at Christmas. But nobody ever said 
anything.” 

Shan regarded her incredulously, and dur- 
ing the pause it was as if he could again hear 
those soft, rich notes which had so startled 
and amazed him. A voice like that! And she 
didn’t know she had it! And no one besides 
himself seemed to know it either! Shan set 
his lips. He knew he was not mistaken; he 
understood something of music. He had lis- 
tened to many great voices during the past 
five years—Schumann-Heink’s, Farrar’s, 
Melba’s. They had thrilled him as only good 
music can, but nothing that he had ever 
heard had lifted him out of himself, carried 
him to such stupendous heights of emotion, 
as the voice of this young girl sitting before 
him! What was there about it so different 
from other voices? He closed his eyes. Pur- 
ity! That was it, purity of tone! So pure that 
you forgot the singer while listening, just as 
when listening to the song of a nightingale 
you forgot the bird. 

“Shall I take your cup and saucer?” 

Shan did not hear her. His gaze was far 
off, and again he was seeing the little gray- 
shingled house in Concord, and again those 
mellow, flutelike final notes were ringing in 
his ears. ‘‘There’s no place like home! There’s 
no place like home!” The rattle of the spoon 
in the wavering saucer dispelled the vision. 
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Mechanically he passed the cup and saucer 
into June’s outstretched hand; and at the 
same time something deep within him 
seemed to say: ‘‘This girl is one in a million! 
Think what she can do for herself and 
family with such a voice, if only she can 
have the proper teaching!’’ And _ then, 
“Heavens, what a discovery! What a dis- 
covery for me to make!” 

He rose impulsively. ‘Miss Allen,” he 
said, “I owe you my life—nothing less than 
that—for what you’ve done today; and 
that’s a thing I never can quite repay you 
for. | want to tell you something, and | 
want you to believe that I’m sincere. I be- 
lieve you have a voice worthy of grand 
opera—” 

“Oh, no!”’ protested June, almost fright- 
ened. 

“T believe it!’ repeated Shan fervently. 
“T know something of music, and I was con- 
nected with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany before the war came. I’ve listened to 
the highest-paid sopranos and contraltos in 
the world, but nothing ever impressed me as 
your singing ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ It 
brought tears to my eyes, and—” . 

“Oh, that was because you’ve just under- 
gone a shock,” June said quickly. ‘And 
anyway, Grandmother always weeps when 
I sing that song, and once old Gilly Marsh 
wept too. It isn’t my voice, I’m sure; it’s the 
sentiment of thesong that makes folkslike it.” 

Her words, although intended as an ar- 
gument, only served to confirm Shan’s 
conviction. ‘‘Miss Allen,” he continued ear- 
nestly, ‘supposing you had the chance to 
study under some really great teacher—a 
man like Jean de Reszke, say—who has 
trained many voices for opera, would you 
take it?” 

A sudden light came into June’s face, and 
Shan knew her answer. 

“There’s nothing I love more than to 
sing,” she replied. “If I could learn to sing 
well enough to please folks, I’d be the 
happiest girl in Texas! Only,” she added, “‘I 
just can’t believe it’s possible. Anyway, I am 
going to business college, and then take a 
position in the bank.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 36] 





“Your enthusiasm has convinced me that June Allen has the makings of a great singer,’’ continued Gilly 


Marsh 
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FOUR BRAKE STOP 





The ruling passion strong, he shoved 


CE formed on the artificial rinks at 
Highwood School as early as the sixth 
of, January that winter, and, save for 
brief and infrequent periods when 
thaws prevented, the puck-chasers 

held forth daily. Mr. Donovan, of the Eng- 
lish Department, known to the fellows as 
‘‘Paddy,’”’ assembled his candidates early 
and started the season with a nucleus of 
four veterans: Captain Case, Chet Warner, 
Len MacVeigh, and ‘‘Pip’”’ Scott. He had a 
promising goal-tend in ‘‘Cosy’’ Coe and an 
equally promising defense man in Duncan 
Addison. By the time the third game had 
been played these players had proved their 
right to first-string honor. 

By the middle of the season Highwood 
had played five of the twelve games sched- 
uled, had won four and lost one. The first 
hard test came, however, when the team 
journeyed to Lawrenceville. Lawrenceville 
might better have been called Waterloo. 
Highwood not only sustained a 7 to 4 defeat, 
but lost the services, early in the fracas, of 
her best forward. Scott managed to go down 
with his right arm under him in some per- 
fectly impossible fashion and sustained 
what he ruefully referred to as a “‘confound 
fraction.’’ The corftest also sealed the fate 
of two substitutes who had theretofore 
looked promising, and, lo and _ behold, 
“‘Paddy's’’ squad of twelve had become 
nine! Now nine is not usually considered a 
sufficient number for a hockey squad. A 
coach may conceivably worry along with 
ten, but nine—no, it simply can’t be done. 
So Mr. Donovan looked about him for new 
talent, and there and then Fate reached out 
ior Dan Lovell. 

Dan had learned of the hockey team’s 
difficulty by reading Mr. Donovan’s moving 
appeal on the notice board in the gymnasium 
corridor. He had also heard something of it 
from Chet Warner, with whom he roomed 
in No. 12 Jensen. Mr. Donovan had, it 
seemed, charged his faithful nine to search 
the highways and byways—by which he 
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meant the corridors and paths—and let no 
man escape. But this meant less than 
nothing to Dan, who care* no more for 
hockey than he cared for 1>~hall or base- 
ball or anything else in the way of sports, 
with the single and notable exception of ten- 
nis. Dan and tennis were inseparable from 
April to November. During the other months 
he studied how to improve his game and 
envied fellows who lived in Florida or 
California where the pastime didn’t freeze 
up every winter. He found tennis all-suffi- 
cient and had resisted all attempts on the 
part of Chet to get him on the football 
squad or the hockey team. But if he had 
heard something of the hockey team’s diffi- 
culty he was due to hear more, for Monday 
evening Len MacVeigh slid into the easiest 
chair in No. 12, sighed deeply, and an- 
nounced to Chet in a discouraged voice, 
“There ain’t no sich animule!” 

“It’s fellows like you, Dan, who are to 
blame for the fix we’re in,’’ he went on. 

“Me? Why drag mein? What have I done?” 

“Tt’s what you haven’t done,” answered 
Len gloomily. ‘‘Look at yourself. Five-feet- 
something of perfectly good bone and mus- 
cle. Why aren’t you of some use in the world? 
Doesn’t your New England conscience ever 
reproach you?” 

“Not on that subject,” laughed Dan. 

Len resented the levity. His eyes nar- 
rowed as he gazed back across the table and 
then there was a sudden gleam in them. 

“Look here,” he said explosively, “‘you 
skate, don’t you?” 

“Some,” answered Dan cautiously. 

“Ever played hockey?” 

Dan shook his head energetically. ‘‘No, I 
haven't! Oh, of course I’ve knocked a puck 
around a few times just for fun with the 
kids, but—now don’t be a silly ass, Len! 
I can’t play and I don’t want to!’’ 

“How do you know you can’t?” demanded 
Len severely. 

Dan’s gaze sought Chet, begging assist- 
ance, but Chet was smiling amusedly. 
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frantically at the puck. Then he went grandly, impressively backward 


“Well,” answered Dan impatiently, ‘how 
do I know I can’t fly?” 

“Listen to me, Dan.” Len pointed a finger 
at him and spoke solemnly. “I let you steal 
Lafe Small and take him home for the holi- 
days, after he’d promised to go with me, and 
never whimpered. Now you owe me some- 
thing. Tomorrow at three-thirty I'll look 
for you at the rink, and if—”’ 

“You wait there, will you?” asked Dan. 
“T may be late!’ 

“You be there,’”’ said Chet calmly but 
inexorably. Dan blinked. Oh, well, if Chet 
had pend over to the enemy, what was the 
use of arguing? 

“All right, but I'll tell Mr. Donovan that 
you fellows bullied me into it. I’m not going 
to have him think I’m plumb foolish!’ 

So on a chill and windy Tuesday afternoon 
Dan joined the hockey squad. Five other 
fellows joined, too, and the score or more of 
spectators standing along the side boards, 
stamping their feet in the snow, were vastly 
entertained. Dan supplied less of the enter- 
tainment than the other tyros, though, for 
he had watched hockey frequently and knew 
pretty well what it was all about. As a 
skater he was only fairly accomplished, but 
he could keep his feet under him when 
checked, start quickly, and get around quite 
fast. Rather to his surprise, a hockey stick 
didn’t feel as strange in his gloved hands as 
he had expected it to. Mr. Donovan called 
the new candidates off, saw that they were 
well sweatered, and bade them look on 
during the ensuing period of practice. Cosy, 
looking like a young gentleman garbed to 
take part in a railway accident, stood in 
front of a goal and the others pegged the 
disk at him from all angles and distances. 
Then Showell took his place, after relieving 
him of much of his protective armor, and 
Cosy became an attacker. Finally the new 
men were apportioned between two teams 
and a game started. 

Dan found himself playing defense in 
front of the south goal with Duncan Addi- 
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son. A whistle sounded, sticks banged, run- 
ners scraped, and the puck went here and 
there about the center of the rink. Dan 
gripped his stick tightly, glanced at Dunky, 
and waited. Then a wing player on the op- 
posing team stole the disk along the boards 
and shot away, circling at first, and then, 
pushing the captured prize ahead at the 
end of his out-thrust stick, making straight 
for Showell and the goal. Dan poised himself, 
resolved to sell his life dearly, but not 
knowing at all what he had best do. 

“Come in a little,” said, Dunky calmly. 
“Don’t let him shoot from in front, Dan.” 

Dan edged over, bending forward, look- 
ing, he hoped, sufficiently formidable to 
deter the oncomer. Then there was confu- 
sion all about. Dunky charged, missed a 
check, and the skater was past. Dan slashed 
wildly with his stick, missed as the enemy 
neatly thrust the puck from reach, felt 
something bang against him, and sat down 
very hard several yards away. He got up, 
rescued his stick, and looked. The adver- 
saries were skating back up the ice, Showell 
was looking disgruntled and fishing a snowy 
puck from a back corner of the net. Evi- 
dently then, reflected Dan, he had made a 
holy show of himself. and the enemy had 
scored. He gathered from Showell a moment 
later that his surmise was correct. Showell 
looked at him in a grim and unpleasant 
manner and said, “If you can’t stop ‘em, 
Lovell, just get off to one side so I can see 
the sah y will you?” Dunky grinned. Dan 
closed his mouth tight and tapped the ice 
with his stick. 


HEN, for a space, his own side became 
the aggressors and Dan had little to do. 
When the puck came back it was Dunky 
who took it up again and fed it to the for- 
wards. Presently some one shot a goal and 
Dan waved his stick with the others. Showell 
appeared to have recovered from his peeve 
and remarked cheerfully, “That's better! 
Say, Lovell, if they come straight at you, 
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keep moving, see? Don’t get anchored, old 
son. And take the man instead of the puck if 
he gets within ten feet of me. I’ll look after 
the puck.” ) 

Dan had a chance to act on that advice a 
minute later. Len, who was playing center 
on the opposing team, got away and came 
hard, some six feet from the boards. Dan 
watched warily, but he was pretty certain 
that Len wouldn’t shoot from the side, but 
would pass across. And so Len did, and it 
was Captain Case who hooked the puck to 
him and swung slightly to lift it toward the 
goal. Dunky had been drawn far to the 
left, and Dan knew that he could expect no 
aid from him. Showell wasshoutingstridently, 
but nearly everyone else was shouting, too, 
and so what Showell said Dan never knew. 
Anyhow, just then Case flipped his stick and 
the puck came flying straight at the goal, 
waist-high. Dan thrust his body sidewise, 
desperately, and some- 
thing struck him in the 
stomach and he sat down 
once more. 

When he regained his 
skates Dunky was sweep- 
ing up the ice with the 
puck, and the tide of 
battle had turned back- 
ward. Momentary. peace 
reigned about the south 
goal and Showell said 
approvingly, “That was 
more like it, Lovell.” _ 

Dan sat down twice 
more that afternoon, and 
when he was called out 
he was a very sore youth. 
But Mr. Donovan said, 
“Not so bad, Lovell, for 
a start. Tomorrow you'll 
be better still. How do 
you like it?” And Dan 
answered, ‘Fine, sir!” 
and thought he meant 
it until he recollected 
that he didn’t care about 
a game in which one sat 
down so much of the 
time, and that he didn’t 
want to play it! 

However, he con- 
cluded that evening, even 
if he didn’t mean to keep 
on playing, it wouldn’t 
be a half-bad idea to 
have his own stick, like 
most of the others, and 
he consulted Chet in the matter. The result 
was that the next morning he and Chet and 
Len went down to the village. He carried his 
skates under his arm and when they reached 
Cheever’s store he put them on, and then 
one stick after another was handed him and 
he was asked, ‘‘How’s that feel? Long 
enough? Too short, eh?’’ Chet and Len 
superintended the business, as solemn as 
two owls. Dan felt a bit silly. 

He bought two sticks ultimately, as well 
as some clothing and pads and a rules book, 
and all the way back to school he dropped 
one bundle after another and always had 
to pick them up himself because Chet and 
Len were too busy instructing him as to the 
game to see that he had dropped anything. 
They told him how to check in four different 
ways, how to hold his stick, how to make a 
sweep shot, and lots of other things that he 
couldn’t pay much attention to on account 
of being obliged to pick up bundles so 
constantly. 

Dan wasn’t deceiving even himself any 
longer. As surprising and unsettling as the 
knowledge was, he knew that he did want 
to play the silly game; and from that 
moment until he showed up at the field, and 
Mr. Donovan recognized him without a frown 
and a banishing wave of his hand, he was 
fearful that he had misunderstood the 
hockey coach and that he wasn’t really 
expected to return. They all tumbled over 
the barrier on to the ice and skated and shot 
and laughed and had a good time, and, of 
course, Dan went down a couple of times; 
although, to his relief, he fell forward in- 
stead of backward. 

Today—whether it was because he had 
not been satisfied with Dan’s performance at 
defense or because he thought him capable 
of greater things was not apparent—Mr. 

onovan put him at left wing. Of course he 
was utterly lost for the first few minutes 
and spent them in yelling hoarsely and 
getting in the way, but finally it dawned on 
him that he had other duties to perform, 
and so, to the best of his ability, he per- 
formed them. That afternoon Mr. Donovan 
didn’t tell him to return the next day. All 
he said was, ‘I want you to get some prac- 


Len pointed 


a finger at him. 
... | I let you steal Lafe 
Small. Now you owe me something” 


tice at shooting, Lovell. Better come over 
here whenever you have a chance for the 
next week or so and work at it. Case will let 
you have a puck if you haven’t one.” 

Well, that was pretty good fun. Usually in 
the forenoons he had the rink to himself, 
and no one noticed the puck when it went 
over the barrier and had to be hunted for 
in the snow. He skated and shot, skated and 
shot; from here and there and everywhere; 
at this angle and that. Gradually he bettered 
not only his shooting but his skating as well: 
that peculiar ‘‘dot-and-dash”’ skating of the 
hockey player. He learned to charge up to 
the boards as if he meant 
to plunge over them, 
headlong, into the snow- 
bank beyond, and, at 
the last moment, turn 
and grind to a sudden 
stop. He learned to start 


sharply, either from the edges of his skates 
or from the toes. 

But some things he tried to learn and 
couldn’t; at least, not with full success. One 
was the wrist shot, that quick turn that 
raised the puck from the ice and sent it fairly 
hurtling through the air. The other feat that 

roved beyond him was what some of the 
ellows called the “four brake” stop. Andy 
Case was master of that spectacular stunt, 
while Chet performed it less admirably. 
Dan had watched those two so often that 
he not only desired to emulate them but was 
convinced that he could. So one morning he 
tried it. He was awfully glad that he had 
chosen a time when, so far as he could deter- 
mine, not a soul was within sight, for the 
attempt was a flat—oh, emphatically flat !— 
failure. 

It looked simple, too, so far as the process 
was concerned. You skated headlong and 
then, desiring to stop, you set your skates 
parallel, coasted, and finally raised the toes 
of the runners from the ice so that you rode 
on the heels while ice sprayed away behind 
like water from the bow of a speed boat. 
You made perfectly lovely deep grooves, and 
your progress cea magically. That at 
least is what happened when Case performed. 
When Dan essayed the trick something 
must have gone wrong. Afterwards he sus- 
pected that he had thrown his center of 
gravity too far to the north, or, in other 
words, had leaned too far backward. In any 
event, the result was surprising, confusing, 
and painful. Just how long he remained on 
the heel of his left skate he couldn’t have 
told—nor how long he hung suspended in 
mid-air with absolutely no contact with 
mother earth. It seemed to him that for the 
better part of a minute he defied the law of 
gravitation. Then, when gravitation refused 
to be trifled with longer, he descended to 
the angle formed by the surface of the rink 
and the barrier of stout pine boards. Ina way 
of speaking, he landed twice; which is to 
say that part of him was flattened against 
ice and another large part was flattened 
against wood. 

He remained snuggled up there at the end 
of the rink for some moments, since his head 













had fared no better than the rest of him, 
and when he finally pulled himself to a pair 
of unsteady skates, by clutching the edge 
of the barrier, it required several more 
moments in which to orient himself. The 
next time—but, shucks, there wasn’t going to 
be any next time. Not if he knew himself! 
The four brake stop was just one of those 
things, like tying a bow tie or being Pres- 
ident, reserved for a fortunate few! 

But he did try again, and, if he didn’t suc- 
ceed, at least he managed to keep his feet. 
In the end he acknowledged present defeat, 
but promised himself that some day he 
would do it. 

Cassatt School 
was sent home 
with a 9 to 6 
beating, for 
which no credit 
accrued to Dan, 
since he had 
watched the 
entire game from 
the bench. But 
when Lebanon 
played a return 
engagement he 
got in for a full 
period anddidn’t 
do so very badly. 
Three other 
games followed 
during the next 
ten days, two of 
them away from 
home, po | High- 
wood dropped 
them all. In all 
these encounters 
y Dan served with 
varying success. The team 
was down to ten men 
again now,- but a few 
days before the final and 
all important game of the 
season, that with Alan- 
son’s tiger-striped skaters, 
“Pip” Scott returned to 
the fold. He still wore a 
pad, but he seemed to 
skate and shoot about as 
well as ever. Highwood’s 
hopes of a victory over 
the ancient rival bright- 
ened. However, Mr. Don- 
ovan evidently distrusted 
“Pip” as a forward and 
placed him back with 
Dunky at defense, which seemed to settle 
Dan’s chance of getting into the fracas. 


HE Saturday of the Alanson game was 

too warm for hockey, and by noon water 

showed on the surface of the rink, and 
along one side, close to the barrier, the ice 
became soft and mushy. However, the oppos- 
ingteamsaccepted conditions philosophically 
and at two o’clock faced off. Like many an- 
other championship contest, that game pro- 
duced the worst playing of the season. 
Science was, as.though by mutual consent, 
discarded. Penalties were frequent but im- 
partial. The visitors took the lead, only to 
lose it soon; and at 1 to 1, and later at 2 to 2, 
the contest ran the first ten minutes of its 
course. Then Highwood went into the lead 
with two goals by Captain Case. Eventually 
that advantage was whittled away, and the 
yellow-and-black cohorts ended the period 
with the score 6 to 4 in their favor. 

Time wore on. Dan viewed the battle 
excitedly from the bench. Alanson dropped 
her advantage; Highwood took it up, only 
to yield it in turn. The whistle shrilled con- 
stantly; penalties were dealt lavishly. Once 
Highwood was reduced to four men, yet by 
concentrating on defense she escaped being 
scored on. The end drew near and still Dan 
stared gloomily after the erratic puck. 
Alanson was still leading, the score now 
12 to 10. Then Chet reached the limit of his 
disbarments and Dan peeled off a sweater 
and tumbled into the rink. 

It was all very confused on the instant. 
Alanson had the puck and Dan went in 
pursuit. Some one collided with him, and he 
and some one sat down. The water was cold, 
but not unpleasant. The puck appeared under 
his stick and he hooked it. Some one—pos- 
sibly Len—yelled frantically to him to pass 
it, so he did so. An enemy appeared from 
nowhere and stole it. Dan started resentfully 
to recover it, but an Alanson player got in 
his way and once more he sat down. But 
he didn’t mind it now. The way the water 
trickled down inside his apparel was rather 
entertaining. He discovered that Fate had 
again turned the wheel and that the rubber 
disk was coming up the ice fast, with Andy 
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Case and Len passing it back and forth be- 
wilderingly. Dan swung into position in 
time to take a hand in the game before Case 
took the puck once more from Len and 
slammed it past the goal-keeper’s pads. 
Highwood shouted madly. Dan waved his 
stick with the others. One more tally and 
the game would be tied! But the minutes 
were ticking themselves off fast. 

Alanson called for time and Dan listened 
to Case’s breathless instructions and exhor- 
tations. The game started again. Alanson 
attacked the Highwood goal, clustering in 
front of it in a confused mass of moving 
bodies. Cosy’s shrill yelps directed the de- 
fense men. There was a shot, but it went 
wide. Dunky took'the puck from the corner 
and went ploughing back through the soft 
ice, toes chopping, legs bent at the knees 
quite ridiculously. Dan fell in behind him, 
watching the foe warily. Dunky went down 
on one knee, recovered, hooked back the 
stolen puck, slithered it through a pool of 
water to Len. Len was going like a madman 
now, a regular whirling dervish! But they 
were all about him and there was no chance 
to shoot. He slipped the puck back to Case, 
and Case, the fellow who didn’t have to get 
set to shoot, gave a flip to his wrists and the 
disk somehow went knee-high past a half- 
dozen milling bodies and then past one 
more and lodged against the back of the 
net. The goal-keeper never glimpsed that 
shot until it was by! Jubilation again arose 
from the Highwood partisans. Dan yelled 
hoarsely. Just one more tally and Highwood 
would win! 

Some one called that there was only a 
minute left and the whistle blew, the puck 
fell to the ice and was off again, and once 
more Dan was darting up and down, pant- 
ing, jumping over obstructing sticks, twirl- 
ing astoundingly, battling heroically if at 
times unskillfully, never very far from the 
puck and never, yet, quite reaching it. 
Alanson shot and missed, shot a second 
time and again missed. Scott picked the disk 
from between entangled skates and sped 
away with it. There were cries of ‘On side! 
On side!” and pandemonium reigned. Dan 
streaked along the boards, his eyes on the 
puck. Then, hard-pressed, Scott passed 
across. An Alanson defense man threatened 
ahead, and, with no liking for being skated 
off into the corner, Dan swept to the right, 
somehow kept the puck at the tip of his 
blade, and straightened out toward the 
Alanson goal. Pursuit closed in behind him 
and he dug his blades faster, scarcely daring 
to take his eyes from the disk, lest he over- 
skate. Twenty feet from the goal, he was 
going like an express train. Watchers 
measured with their gaze and decided on 
the place beyond the end barrier in which 
he would land after hitting the goal. The 
kindest of them selected a deep snow bank 
some thirty feet distant. The Alanson de- 
fense gritted their teeth and prepared to die 
for the school, for it surely looked like cer- 
tain death to get in the path of that speed 
maniac! The goal-tender stared wide-eyed, 
gripped his stick more tightly, and wondered 
whether it would be all over on the instant 
or whether there’d be a long spell in a hos- 
pital before friends ordered flowers. And 
about that instant Dan’s forward gaze 
caught a glimmer of the cage and telephoned 
his mind that, if he meant to stop this side of 
the end boards, now was the time to consider 
ways and means! 

Now I don’t honestly believe that Dan’s 
courage faltered, for he was at that moment 
animated by just one overwhelming desire, 
which was to convey that hunk of rubber 
somehow.into the enemy cage; but it was 
natural that the matter of self-preservation 
should present itself, if only subconsciously, 
and it undoubtedly did. And subconsciously 
Dan’s skates set themselves parallel and 
subsconsciously the toes left the ice. And, 
still subconsciously perhaps, he realized 
that once more the four brake stop was 
about to betray him! As one foot left the ice 
he made his final despairing effort. The 
ruling passion strong, he shoved frantically 
at the puck. Then he went grandly, im- 
pressively backward. There was an agitated 
shout from the goal-keeper, hoarse warn- 
ings from the defense men, a shriek of tri- 
umph from the spectators. For the puck had 
slid, with decreasing momentum, but still 
with surprising celerity, past the goal-keep- 
er’s blunt skate and past his wide-bladed 
stick, and now lay coyly amidst the folds 
of the net! 

And Dan, sitting up in a half-inch of re- 
freshing water, his shoulders against the 
boards at the end of the rink, his arms and 
stick out-thrown in a most abandoned 
attitude, grinned triumphantly. 
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Once clear of the ship and rowing down-harbor, he felt himself besieged by a tumult of feelings 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


OOD was made to float. By 

noon next day the gale had 

blown itself out and left the 

Arran to wallow in a calm that 

was almost as bad. There was 
not enough wind to get steerage way on her, 
and she rolled bulwarks-under in the great 
heaving seas that still spoke of the storm. 
But presently the wind served and they got 
sail on her. Her newly regained handsome- 
ness was sorely spoiled; it meant more paint- 
washing, more -holystoning, more tinkering. 
But new tops’ls were dragged from the sail 
locker; ‘‘Chips’” was busy at patching the 
splintered taffrail. As for the decks, cluttered 
with gear that had got adrift, they looked 
like a tenement wash-day with all the clothes 
and blankets strung in the rigging to dry. 

“It's wonderful little toll the gale’s taken 
of her,”’ the captain said. “I'll tell. you now 
that for a bit I feared for her; but we'll bring 
her in a beauty yet.” 

And then, one evening—no, Garth couldn’t 
believe it! That steady purple land line 
where there had been for so long nothing but 
the swinging waste of sea. 

“Well, there’s your own land,” said the 
captain, coming up noiselessly behind him, 
and Garth felt suddenly a clutch in his throat 
that was horribly like tears. 

“I’m a far better American than before I 
went away,” he said quickly. “‘That’s funny, 
isn’t it?” 

“Not funny,” said the captain. “It comes 
to every man—that realization of his own 
land. But I should have it upby in the 
northern isles.” 

Garth could not turn in that night. Some- 
thing kept him in cold and wet—for an east- 
erly rain had sprung up—walking the 
Arran’s lifting decks. Now and again, 
through a lull in the rain-flurry, the dimmed 
flash of a far-away lighthouse flared and was 
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extinguished in the darkness. And Garth’s 
heart leapt with each leaping flash. 

“Come away,”’ said the captain, ‘‘Ye’ll be 
starved with the cold and wet.” 

“I'd better stay,” said Garth; “I might 
miss something.” 

The Arran was under all plain sail, spring- 
ing ahead as if she too were wearying for 
port. It was Mr. Dunkirk’s watch, and that 
silent man stood on the poop as stiff and 
uncommunicative as the Arran’s figurehead. 





The breeze freshened a little and he pru- 
dently took in royals and then t’gallants. 
The lookout oiend steadily ahead to make 
out any land that might be unpleasantly 
near, and it was well he did—for just as the 
first of dawn crept over the horizon he sang 
out wildly, ‘‘Land! Breakers ahead!” 

The captain—and everybody else—was 
on deck in a flash. 

“Hard down, helm! Let go head sheets!’’ 
the captain shouted. 








GARTH PEMBERLEY, sea-loving at sixteen, 
ships with Captain Ferguson on the Tarca, 
bound for Hampton Roads and thence to West 
Africa. Near the equator a mysterious explosion 
sinks the Tarca, and Crope, the chief engineer, 
together with a stowaway discovered earlier, 
seems implicated in it. 

The ship is abandoned, and the captain's small 
boat is nearly run down by a large sailing vessel 
under full sail but without a soul on board. The 
captain recognizes her as his old ship, the Arran, 
“Ship of Dreams."" They board her and, pickin ; 
up Crope and the stowaway, make Gomba, a 
small Portuguese West African port. 

There Garth meets a fascinating girl of his own 
age, Vega Galloway, all alone in a small house 
guarded by Gassam and Okki, two black servants. 
She has never been in America, but is the daughter 
of an American trader who has just sailed to a 
nearby ivory trading center to take care of the 
ivory which the Tarca was supposed to ship. They 
suspect that he has met with foul play in the 
course of the plot (of which the sinking of the 
Tarca was a part) to steal the ivory. They leave 
Gomba for Tapak to search for Galloway and his 
ivory. Vega accompanies them. 
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THIS WILL REMIND YOU OF WHAT HAS OCCURRED IN EARLIER CHAPTERS 





They reach Tapak in the midst of the fever- 
ridden rainy season, and, although they find a 
trader who acts} suspiciously, they get no trace of 
Galloway or the ivory. Garth becomes lost in the 
jungle, his crippled leg almost useless. In the 
course of his desperate attempts to find a way out 
he stumbles into a native village, is seized and 
flung into a hut, only to discover Galloway as a 
fellow prisoner. As they wait, with death im- 
minent, Vega, led by Gassam, discovers them, 
and the four escape in Gassam’s canoe. On the 
way they discover a mysterious building tightly 
locked. Crazed with fever, Garth is still able to 
find the captain and return with him and the 
suspected trader to the mysterious house, where 
Galloway confronts the trader and the missing 
ivory is discovered. 

Close to death, Garth can remember nothing 
more until he wakes, seemingly years later, to find 
himself once again on the high seas, bound for 
New York. All goes well on this voyage until a vio- 
lent storm springs up, and once again the Arran’s 
company, with Vega and her father on board, are 
fighting for their lives as the Arran rolls sicken- 
ingly in the teeth of a gale which threatens to 
bring destruction to all on board. 
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“Let go main tack! Pull on the clew- 
garnets! Man the main braces!’’ It was 
Gleason’s roar. 

The ship came very slowly into the wind; 
there was a frightful moment when she might 
have missed stays and been worse off than 
ever, but gradually she paid off on the other 
tack, and the mainsail was hauled and the 
foreyard got round in thankful haste. The 
captain smiled slowly as the Arran swept 
cally away with the baffled breakers roaring 
astern. He turned to Vega, who stood, with a 
coat huddled over her nightdress, staring 
fearfully at the seething whiteness of the 


reef, 

“T'll get you to Philadelphia yet,” he said. 

He did. The Arran was rather the wonder 
of the waterfront when she slipped into 
Philadelphia a few days later. People 
gathered to stare at her. They stared the 
more when the Galloway establishment went 
ashore. Galloway retained his beard—and 
his yellowed complexion. The new dresses 
Vega had bought in Loanda were like noth- 
ing Philadelphia had ever seen; neither were 
her red morocco slippers. Gassam, discreetly 
covered in dungarees, preceded the party, 
bearing most of the luggage on his head. 

“T’'m afraid,” said Vega. ‘“Horribly afraid. 
I don’t think I want to know about the 
world, after all. You won't forget to remem- 
ber me, Garth?” 

“T'll forget no part of the last six months, 
never fear,’’ Garth said. 

He went ashore, too, and he and the cap- 
tain saw the Galloways established, rather 
dazed, in a hotel where they intended to 
stop until Galloway could find out whether 
Philadelphia had entirely forgotten him in 
a dozen years. Garth was horribly sorry for 
both of them; sorry even for Gassam, at 
whom the colored hall porter laughed. Vega 
looked so forlorn and so preposterous, there 
in the lobby. 

“That fogger and mother of yours,’’ she 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 4) 
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CHRISTOPHER ROBINS FATHER 


An interview with the famous author of “When We Were Very Young” 


By Teresa S. Fitz patrick 


EDITOR’S NOTE: I hope and believe that 
every one of our readers has heard of Alan 
Alexander Milne, and of the fascinating 
verses which have made him famous among 
English-speaking children the world over. 

Mr. Milne was born in Scotland in 1882. He 
is a graduate of Cambridge University. He 
served for many years as an assistant editor 
of Punch, the famous English humorous 
weekly. Before he published his three volumes 
of children’s verse he had achieved fame as one 
of the leading English playwrights. 

A few years ago the playwright suddenly 
had to confess to an eager public that, on the 
sly, he had been writing poetry also—not 
expressly for publication, but simply to amuse 
his young son at bedtime. Now those poems 
are being read to thousands of children 
all over the world, and A. A. Milne, well- 
known playwright, has become A. A. Milne, 
famous poet. 

The chief character in ‘‘When We Were 
Very Young,” ‘‘Winnie-the-Pooh,” and ‘‘ Now 
We-Are Six’ ts Christopher Robin, Mr. 
Milne’s young son, who in company with a 
fantastic friend, called Winnie-the-Pooh, gets 
into all kinds of fascinating adventures with 
other young ‘uns, grown-ups, and queer 
creatures. : 

These books are published by E.-P. Dutton, 
681 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and cost 

2.00 per copy at all bookstores. Other books 
by Mr. Milne which they publish are ‘‘ Four- 
teen Songs from When We Were Very Young,” 
$2.50; ‘The King’s Breakfast,” $2.00; ‘Teddy 
Bear and Other Songs,” $2.50; and Songs 
from Now We Are Six,”’ $2.50. He has also 
written a novel, ‘The Red House Mystery,” 
and several books of essays, all of which are 
priced at $2.00. The reader who succumbs to 
Mr. Milne’s charm will probably end, like 
most of us, by buying each and all of them. 

All I hope is that this Christopher Robin, 
when he grows: up, will not grow up so fast 
that he will forget what it felt like to be the 
hero of two best-selling books before he was 
seven years oldl 

THE EDITOR 


Y adventure began on a crowded 
street in London, England, 
when I boarded a great two- 
story omnibus labeled ‘‘Num- 
ber II.’’ I was at last on my way 

to meet Mr. Milne, the author of my favor- 


ites for children, ‘‘When We Were Very -so 


Young” and “Now We Are Six.” 

To be riding on the top of a London bus on 
a soft day in June with the sun shining—yes, 
actually shining in London !—was a jolly ad- 
venture in itself; but the real fun lay ahead. 
My heart began to beat faster when I saw 
that we were in that picturesque section of 
London known as Chelsea, so dearly beloved 


by English and American 
artists and men of letters. 
The polite conductor warned 
me that the next stop was 
mine. 

I climbed down the 
steep circular steps from 
the roof of the bus, and 
turned up Mallord Street. 
In a row of utterly charm- 
ing houses of Georgian 
origin, houses which 
seemed to bespeak from 
every flower-decked win- 
dow that only interesting 
people lived inside, I found 
No. 13, the home of Mr. 
Milne. The door was 
painted a brilliant blue, 
and before I had more 
than a chance to think 
how well“the shining 
knocker showed up against 
its clear coloring it was 
opened by a trim little 
maid, who greeted me with 
the happy words that Mr. 
Milne was expecting me. 
She ushered me into his | 
study,’ which is: on the: : 
ground floor, opening out 
into a little garden. 

The moment had ar- 
rived. 

Out of a deep comfort- 
able chair rose my host, a 
fair youngish-looking man 
whose pleasant welcome 
made me feel at home at 
once. I found myself think- 
ing of Lindbergh, whom I 
had had the good fortune 
of seeing at close range in 
Paris the week before, the 
day after he had made his 
glorious flight. The two 
men bore a marked similar- 
ity of manner —shyness, 
combined with boyish sim- 
plicity and friendliness. 

We plunged right into a minute discussion 
of all the delightful little people like ‘““Win- 
nie-the-Pooh,” and imagine my interest to 
learn that Eeyore, Piglet, Kanga, Pooh, and 
Roo, are by no means imaginary creations, 
but the daily companions of his little 
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n. 
“I was asked,” he told me, ‘‘to contribute 
some stories on a special occasion, and I was 
racking my brains, when Mrs. Milne said, 
‘Why don’t you write down the tales I hear 
you and Christopher discussing each night?’ 
“So there they are—and don’t you think 
I am most fortunate in having E. H. Shep- 
ard illustrate them? He draws straight from 





US TWO 
By A. A. Milne 


From ‘Now We Ate Six,”’ reprinted by 
special permission of the publishers, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 681 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Wherever I am, there’s always Pooh, 

There’s always Pooh and Me. 

Whatever I do, he wants to do. 

“Where are you going today?"’ says 
Pooh: 

“Well, that’s very odd ‘cos I was 
too. 

Let’s go together,’’ says Pooh, says he. 

“Let's go together,”’ says Pooh. 


“What's twice eleven?’’ 
Pooh. 

C ‘Twice what2’’ said Pooh to Me.) 

‘I think it ought to be twenty-two.” 

‘Just what I think myself,"’ said Pooh. 

‘It wasn’t an easy sum to do, 

But as what it is,’” said Pooh, said 

e. 
“That's what it is,’ said Pooh. 


EE 


I said to 





**Let’s look for dragons,’’ I said to Pooh. 

“Yes, let’s,’’ said Pook to Me. 

We crossed the river and found a few— 

“Yes, those are dragons all right,” 
said Pooh. 

‘‘As soon as I saw their beaks I knew. 

That’s ey they are,’’ said Pooh, said 

e. 
“That's what they are,’’ said Pooh. 


““Let’s frighten the dragons,”’ I said 
to Pooh. 

“That's right,’’ said Pooh to Me. 

“I'm not afraid,’’ I said to Pooh, 

And I held his paw and I shouted ‘‘Shoo! 

Silly old dragons!"’—and off they flew. 

“TI wasn’t afraid,’’ said Pooh, said he 

“I'm never afraid with you.” 

So wherever I am, there’s always Pooh, 

There’s always Pooh and Me. 

“What would I do?”’ I said to Pooh, 

“If it wasn’t for you,’’ and Pooh said: 
‘True, 

It isn’t much fun for One, but Two 

Can stick together,’’ says Pooh, says he. 

“That's how it is,’’ says Pooh. 











A. A. Milne, the famous English poet and dramatist, with his young son, 
Christopher Robin. Winnie-the-Pooh is in the picture too 


real life, as you will presently see for 
yourself.” 

He did not conceal his pleasure when I 
said that the reason his adult audience en- 
joyed the book as much as the children for 
whom it was intended was due, I felt, to his 
sympathetic understanding of all our own 
grown-up faults and virtues. He was 
amused at my thought that all those inter- 
ested in the advertising profession could well 
take a lesson from Roo, who, you will re- 
member, insists on “telling the world”’ of her 
accomplishments as a swimmer the moment 
she finds herself able to keep her head above 
water. 

I asked him if all the publicity he was re- 
ceiving disturbed him. He said that, while of 
course he appreciated and enjoyed it, he 
constantly feared that it might make him 
self-conscious and break the charm that kept 
him a true member of the enchanted circle 
comprising Christopher Robin’s little friends. 

In the midst of this engrossing conversa- 
tion came the tinkle of cups, and the maid set 
down on the large square ‘“‘dumphy” a bril- 
liant red tray laden with a most generous 
afternoon tea. But delicious as were the 
sandwiches, cakes, and tea, no moment of 
this most important afternoon could be 
diverted away from the important subject at 
hand. Between sips, Mr. Milne at my re- 
quest told me of the new volume then under 
way. He showed me the sample pages which 
his publisher had just sent him, and there in 
the very room where it was written I had the 
delight of reading ‘“‘Us Two.’ For some 
reason it always brings a lump to my throat. 
Does it make you feel the same way, too? 

After our second cup, Mr. Milne asked me 
if I would like to meet Christopher Robin, 
but said he must warn me that Winnie had 
discarded the first part of his name and now 
bore the name Pooh only. I hesitated to ac- 
cept his kind suggestion, fearing he was being 
too kind to his guest from across the seas, but 
he overruled my hesitation, and I followed 
him up the winding stairs to the nursery. 

And there at the nursery table, having just 
completed his supper, sat the exquisite little 
lad with the large brown eyes and golden 


hair—Christopher Robin. 
After we had been gravely 
introduced and as gravely 
had shaken hands, his 
father said, ‘Well, it 
seems to me you are a 
highly favored young man 
—you are the first one in 
this house to have straw- 
berries this season, I see.” 

At one side of the bright 
cheery room ran low 
shelves, just the right 
height to be reached by a 
young man of six, and 
there, standing with his 
head hung in his usual 
thoughtful and morose 
manner, was who? Eeyore, 
of course. I greeted him, 
asking how he felt this 
lovely June afternoon, and 
a clear little voice, which 
seemed to arise suspi- 
ciously near the spot where 
Christopher Robin stood, 
assured me that he was 
much as usual. Not far 
from Eeyore was his friend 
the Rabbit, with all his 
relations, who, Mr. Milne 
told me, had adorned the 
last Birthday Cake. 

I was permitted to shake 
hands with my good friend 
Pooh, who was on the 
cushioned window seat, 
looking a little fearfully at 
a quite ferocious Leopard, 
“‘a bold and forceful per- 
son” who, Mr. Milne told 
me, later appears in the 
further adventures of 
Pooh, on which he is now 
at work. 

After a few more words 
with Christopher Robin, 
who, with happy uncon- 
cern, had been running 
round and round the table, 
we shook hands and said 
good-by with mutual 
gravity, and the nursery door was opened 
for us by the rosy cheeked girl, who looked as 
if she could enter into any sort of a jolly 
game with a little boy without difficulty. 

Mr. Milne had regretted that Mrs. Milne 
had not yet returned home that afternoon, 
but said he would like to show me a portrait 
of Christopher Robin, by the famous London 
photographer Sasha, which hung in the 
drawing-room, if I were interested. 

I had already heard of the charm of this 
room, but stood spellbound at the entrance, 
for it simply glowed with a shining golden 
light. It was exquisite—a perfect little room. 
It had been painted a clear brilliant yellow, 
with the moldings picked out in gold. The 
hangings and furniture were mauve, and a 
beautiful display of rare amber glass which 
adorned the bay window caught and deep- 
ened the yellow tones. To add to its beauty, 
it had a happy, lived-in look. In front of the 
generous fireplace was a long, low stool, on 
which were books, an open magazine and a 
piece of embroidery, giving a very homelike 
touch. The picture of Christopher Robin 
showed him as a little Crusader. Looking at 
it, I understood why Sasha, arriving in a 
hurry to stay but minutes, had stayed the 
whole morning. ; 

Although I didn’t want to go, a glance at 
my watch told me that it was time to say 
good-by. Mr. Milne, to my delight, said he 
wished me to have a special memento of my 
visit; so we returned to his study, and there 
he autographed a copy of ‘‘Winnie-the- 
Pooh’”’ for me. Are you familiar with his 
“Gallery of Children,” and do you remember 
Miss Diana Fitzpatrick Mauleverer James, 
who is in great distress because she has for- 
gotten the crusts she intended to give the 
sparrows? He handed me the poem to read, 
and then sat down to write this in my book: 


Miss Teresa Fitzpatrick Mauleverer James 
Has only got one of these beautiful names. 
None the less I salute her, 

For liking this book. A. A. Milne 


Do you wonder that this copy stands on 
the shelf in my library reserved for my spe- 
cial treasures? 
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“IT have 
decided I'd 
like to try 
for the bas- 
ketball 
team, sir,” 


Said Jim 


AVID was a shepherd's boy; he 
killed Goliath and shouted with 
joy.” So runs an old negro song. 
It runs through several verses, 
but it does not tell how much 

trouble David caused by his triumph over 
the warrior giant. Among other difficulties 
was the age-old argument between the good 
big man and the good little man. Ever since 
games began to be ban this argument has 
been going on, and it has not been settled 
yet. If the big man wins, part of the rooters 
say he couldn’t help winning, and part of 
them declare the little man was not so good 
as he should have been. And when the little 
man wins, arguers for the big man say their 
champion was a big “dub,” “flop,” or 
“‘leakout.” 

If David had never knocked out Goliath 
in the first place, much of this wrangling and 
many of the demonstrations between big and 
little men might have been avoided. Some 
other lightweight might have tackled a 
heavyweight and whipped him and set just 
as troublesome an example, but as it is the 
situation must: be charged up to David. 
Ever since he won over Goliath, little men 
have been thrown in against big men, and 
suffered for it, because most of the time— 
But then we are running head-on into the 
story of little Jim Byers. 

“Listen, you fellows,” demanded Jim, 
glaring around at the other three members 
of Jordan University’s self-styled Big Four, 
sprawled over his room at the fraternity 
house. Big Les Moore was stretched out on 
the floor; Billy Armstrong lounged in a 
rocking-chair; and burly Jake Hilligoss, with 
his bulk, threatened to break down the 
small dresser on which he insisted on 
perching. 

“You fellows. listen to me a minute, and 
then clear out, or I'll throw you out,”’ con- 
tinued Jimmy, belligerently. He ignored the 
jeers that followed the threat. ‘‘Did you ever 
hear about the flea that rode on the hup of 
the chariot wheel? No, you didn't, because 
you're too dumb to read anything you don’t 
have to read. All right, I’m going to tell you 
the story. Here it is: 

“‘A flea sat on the hub of a chariot wheel, 
and said, ‘Geewhiz, what a lot of dust we are 
making!’”’ 

“What's that got to do with the price of 
eggs?” pth Les Moore. 

“Or basketball?” Billy added. 

“Aw, for the love of Mike,’ protested 
Jake. ‘‘I know a better story’n that about a 
fiea. One time—” 
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“Even you guys ought to see the point,” 
insisted Jimmy, unfastening his necktie. He 
had been making himself comfortable for a 
two-hour session with his books before going 
to bed when his three cronies invaded the 


room. ‘‘But if you don’t, I'll 
say this. If you think anybody 
can kid me, or that I can kid 
myself, into trying out for 
basketball, maybe making the 
squad, and then thinking I’m 
kicking up some dust, you're all 
wet. I’m not going to do it!”’ 
“Not play basketball?” echoed Jake, in 
surprise. 

“Not me. I’m too little, and too light, and 
too slow,’’ said Jim, stubbornly. ‘I can’t 
play Varsity basketball. And if I do, I won’t 
be able to study. I got to get something out 
of this university besides practice with foot, 
basket, and base balls.” : 

“Can't play basketball?” protested Jake. 
“Say, there’s nothing to basketball but 
passing it and throwing it in a basket.” 

“Simple, isn’t it, Sylvester?” jeered Billy, 
in sarcasm. 

“Ever play?” asked Les, quietly. 

“No,” admitted Jake, as Jimmy grinned. 
“But I’ll bet—anyhow, Jim has, and he can, 
or I'll eat a hat, raw.” 

“Might be a bet, Jake,” grinned Jimmy. 
“Be careful. No, sir, I’m out, and that’s flat. 
I got along in prep and freshman basketball, 
but this game with the Varsity is too big, too 
rough, and too tough for a little shrimp like 
me. I’m down to one hundred fifty-five 
pounds, after football. Every man on the 
squad is a husky. I'd be like a little dog 
running around among the horses. Not me! 
Besides, I’ve got to study.” 

“Want to make straight A’s instead of 
straight plus B’s?” jibed Billy. 

‘Poor fellow, he may flunk,’”’ mourned Les. 

“You guys beat it,” Jimmy demanded, 
picking up a calculus textbook. ‘‘Go on, get 
out.” 


“Put us out,” Billy defied him. 

“Aw, come on, leave the kid be,’’ said 
Jake. ‘‘Let’s don’t hang around where we're 
not wanted.” So saying he grabbed Billy by 
the arm and practically dragged him to the 
door. Les Moore clambered slowly to his 
feet and followed them. 

“Listen, kid; you think it over,” Les 
urged, as he went out. 

Jimmy did not reply. Instead, he arranged 
a light on his study table, found some paper 
and a pencil, and studiously attacked his 
calculus. Basketball he shoved to the back 
of his head, and gave all his attention to 
mathematics. But the Varsity problem 
remained unsolved longer than his examples 
in calculus, possibly because the calculus 
stood by itself, while basketball had some 
confederates—not that the latter did not 
receive considerable attention in another 
quarter. 

Billy and Les Moore talked things over 
after leaving Jim’s room and decided 
something had to be done. Thereupon 
they left the fraternity house and went in 
search of Coach Lennox, of the Jordan 
Varsity basketball team. The coach was sur- 
prised and disappointed, because, while he 
knew that Jimmy would be outmatched by. 
every man on his squad, he valued the 
smaller boy’s speed, smartness, and fighting 
spirit. He had seen Jimmy working with the 


freshman team the year before in practice 
games against his Varsity five and had 
counted on him as one of his best recruits for 
the new team. 

“Don’t rag him or hound him any more,” 
he counseled Les and Billy. ‘‘Leave him to 
me. I'll get hold of him and make him listen 
to reason. Soon as I can get around to it, I'll 
have a talk with him.” 

When they left to return to the fraternity 
house, he had decided that he would wait 
two or three days before talking with Byers. 
But practice the next afternoon caused him 
to change his mind. He called at the fra- 
ternity house that very evening and asked 
for him. 

“Byers,” he said, directly, when they 
were together in Jim’s room, “I wish you 
would do me a favor, and a favor for the 
school. Come out for basketball, won’t 
you?” 

“Gosh, I'd like to, Coach,” said Jimmy, 
flushing. ‘But I can’t, very well. And be- 
sides, it wouldn't be any use.” 

Why can’t you?” asked Mr. Lennox. 

“Well, I've got to study,” Jimmy ex- 
plained. “I didn’t get much done in football 
season. Too tired at night to study, you see. 
Want to do some extra work, and—” 

“T’ve heard what kind of a student you 
are,” the coach smiled. ‘‘There’s no danger 
of your flunking, even if you don’t get to 
study as much as you want to.” 

“Tt’s not a question of passing or flunk- 
ing,’’ Jimmy protested. ‘A fellow can get 
by, if that’s all he wants to do. But I’m ona 
scholarship, to study railroading, and I’m on 
leave of absence from a railroad office, and 
I’ve got to show the folks back of me that 
I’m getting something out of the university 
—more than just grades, or passing.”’ 

“You can do all that,’’ Coach Lennox in- 
sisted, ‘‘and basketball will not stop you. 
What’s your other reason?” 

“T wouldn’t be any help,”’ said Jim. ‘I’m 
too little, and too light. You've got a dozen 
six-footers, and I'll bet not one of them is 
under one hundred eighty pounds. A little 
shrimp like me—” 

“A good little man—’’ began Coach 
Lennox, interrupting with a smile. 

“Ts not as good as a good big man,” Jim 
finished for him. 

“Right,” the coach agreed. “But you're 
giving too much credit to my big men. 
They’re not all so good. A good little man is 
better than an ordinary big man.” 


“Tf he’s good,’ exclaimed Jim. ‘And. 


you're giving me too much credit.” 

“‘What’s this about a flea?”’ asked Lennox, 
laughing. “‘And about a little dog at the 
heels of the horses?”’ Jimmy flushed. He had 
not known of Les and Billy’s visit to the 
coach. “If the flea bites the horses, or the 
dog barks at them, aren’t they stirred up? 
Don’t they speed up?” . 

“Yeah—but aw, listen, Coach,” Jim 
pleaded. “I’ve got too blamed much to do. 
More important things than biting your 
Varsity basketballers, or barking at them. 
I’m not going to make a business of being a 
flea. See? A boy can’t play basketball 
against men, and get anywhere.” . 

“Looks to me as if you're all wrong,” said 
Coach Lennox. “You are too sensitive about 
your responsibilities, and too modest about 
your game of basketball. I think you can 
make the team, if you want to. And I’m 
telling you that we need you.” 

“Aw, listen, Coach—”’ 

“But I’m not going to insist,” the coach 
concluded. a needs men, but she 
wants men who come willingly, gladly. If 
you can see your way clear—”’ 

“You know I will, if I can, or can be of any 
help,” said Jim. 

“Well, think it over.” And the coach 
departed, leaving Jim Byers rather uncom- 
fortable. He did not like to be classed as 
unwilling or reluctant when the university 
needed him. But, on the other hand, he knew 
he should be at his books, and he felt con- 
vinced that against the bigger men on the 
Varsity squad he could get nowhere. 


OACH LENNOX, when he left, had 
felt somewhat disgusted at finding 
Jimmy so determined to remain away 

from the gymnasium. ‘Stiff-necked young 
squirt," was his unspoken comment as he 
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went out of the fraternity house. He de- 
cided to make no further effort to get 
Jimmy out for basketball. For a few days, 
therefore, he said no more, and Jimmy, 
pursuing his studies, was unmolested. But, 
as basketball practice progressed and’ the 
— team took shape, Coach Lennox 
ecame somewhat dissatisfied with his five. 
He asked Billy and Les what had become of 
Byers, and they began ragging their buddy 
again. And, too, Lennox spoke to Coach 
Phillips, of the Varsity football squad. 

““Good-looking bunch of boys, but as a 
team, with any lineup I can pick,” he said, 
“they lack fire, and old zip and go.” 

“Just like my football bunch; but I found 
a firecracker and touched 'em off,” com- 
mented Phillips. 

“Lend me your firecracker,” said Lennox. 
“Byers, you mean, don’t you? I can’t get the 
little rascal to come out for basketball.” 

“Ts he any good at basketball?” 

“‘Not much, because he’s too little. But 
he’s smart, and he puts fight into any outfit 
he gets into. Pint of glycerine, that boy, and 
I need him.” 

“Maybe I can help you a little with him,” 
promised Coach Phillips. 

He took his time about it, however, wait- 
ing until he could meet Jimmy without 
seeming to make a point of hunting for him. 
When he did encounter Byers, Jim was 
walking through the campus with big Jake 
Hilligoss. They had just parted from Billy 
and Les, in an angry mood, all of them. 

“Well, here’s my football team,’ ex- 
claimed Phillips, laughing. ‘‘Hilligoss and 
Byers! You fellows been fighting? Looks like 
everybody’s mad about something.”’ 

“Couple guys Jimmy’s gona lick one of 
these days, if they don’t lay off,” grinned big 
Jake. ‘And if he can’t, I will.” 

“What's the row?”’ asked the coach. 

“Oh, it’s this basketball stuff,”’ exclaimed 
Jimmy. “Armstrong and Moore are always 
riding me to come out for basketball.” 

“Just said he was yellow, or something 
like that,’’ added Jake. ‘‘When he’s not 
scared of a baby game like that!”’ 

“T should think they’d be afraid of their 
jobs, if you were out,” said Phillips to Byers. 
“Fact, I was just going to ask you myself 
why you're not playing.” 

“Want to study; and besides, the team’s 
too big, and the teams we play are too big, 
for me,’’ explained Jimmy, somewhat 
sulkily. Could Phillips be in this plot to 
hound him about basketball? “And I’m too 
little. A little man can play football, maybe, 
but he gets nowhere in basketball,! where 
height, and weight, too, count.” 

“Rats, rats,’’ scoffed the football coach. 
“T asked Lennox why he didn’t have you out 
for the team, and he said you were too 
little.” He studied Byers as . spoke, and 
Jimmy flushed angrily. ‘And then I made a 
bet with him. I bet him a new hat that, if 
you tried for the squad, you’d make the 
team.” 

“When he has the picking of the men?” 
queried big Jake, incredulously. 

“‘Sure—he’s against little men, but if Jim 
makes the team he won't begrudge the hat,”’ 
explained Coach Phillips. ‘And I could use 
a new hat. Why don’t you go out, Byers? 
You're not as big as some of those other 
fellows—”’ 

“Any of them,” Jimmy interrupted. 

“But a good little man can always beat a 
big bum,” the coach concluded. 

“Well, if the semester exams were out of 
the way, maybe—” 

“Make it the beginning of next semester, 
or as soon as examinations are over,’’ agreed 
the coach, quickly. ‘That will still give you 
time to make the team, and you can clear 
your fall semester work in good shape. 
That a boy, Byers, show 'em up. And I'll let 
you wear my new hat, part of the time.”’ 

Coach Phillips winked at the two and, 
laughing, went on through the campus. Big 
Jake was jubilant. 

“You can do it,’’ he declared, slapping 
Jimmy on the back with a heavy hand. 
“Show these two cake-eaters that they can't 
keep you off. They think they've got their 
jobs cinched, see?”’ 

“Maybe they have. I hear Les is a cinch 
for floor guard, and that Billy is taking one 
forward away from one of last year’s left- 
overs,’’ said Jimmy. ‘But I'll go after them. 
They can’t call me yellow, even in fun, and 
get away with it.” 

Ten days later the semester examinations 
were ended, and Jimmy Byers, weary, felt 
better. He knew that his hard work during 
the weeks after the Christmas vacation was 
rewarded, for the examinations were easy 
for him. He felt that he had earned good 
marks and, better still, was sure that he had 
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really mastered the studies, which is more 
important than the mere marks. All unaware 
of the little scheme framed on him by Coach 
Phillips and reported by Phillips to Coach 
Lennox, but stung repeatedly by the taunts 
of his erstwhile chums, Moore and Arm- 
strong, Jimmy reported at the gymnasium. 
He found the basketball coach, carrying on 
practice during a four-day vacation between 
semesters, rather cool toward him. 

“I’ve decided I'd like to try for the basket- 
ball team, sir,”’ said Jim. “Got my work out 
and thought if I could help I'd like to do it.” 

“Oh, you did, eh?” asked Lennox. ‘‘Well, 
1 don’t know. You're rather light, as you 
said. Still—” ' 

“T can try out, if you don’t mind, and then 
if I’m in the way, or no use— 

“Oh, all right, all right,” said the coach. 
“Come poh Tell the trainer I said to give 
you some clothes.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Jimmy. Lennox, he 
decided, had changed his mind. He would 
have to show the coach—and from the very 
start. Not with the idea of making the team, 
he decided, but to win a place on the squad. 
Determined, he dressed in the togs the 
trainer supplied him, and went out on the 
basketball floor to join the players working 
at basket-shooting drill. Billy and Les 
grinned at him, but Lennox paid no atten- 
tion to him whatever. 

The workout concluded with a practice 
game. poe winded and out of condition, 
due to his long rest following football season, 
was glad to sit on the sidelines and watch 
the work of Armstrong and Moore on the 
first team. He watched them for many work- 
outs, too, for Coach Lennox gave him no 
chance to take part in any of the practice 
sessions. Stubborn and resolute, Jimmy first 
went through a stern conditioning pace 
and then settled down to the task of showing 
the coach he could shoot baskets, make and 
handle short and long passes, and, in general, 
play basketball. 


HE schedule opened. Jordan, with 
three big veterans and Les and Billy in 
the first string lineup, won four games 
in arow. Three of them were little more than 
practice games, but the fourth was won from 
Illinois. The team was big and husky, passed 
neatly, and shot baskets accurately. It 
looked as if it might be headed for a con- 
ference championship, but in the next game 
it fell down. The passing was good, and the 
percentage of shots registered was high. But 
Tippecanoe, fighting harder though less 
scientifically, crashed through to a victory. 

Coach Lennox was angry. He berated the 
team for lack of fighting spirit, for want of 
an extra burst of speed in the tight places. 
Jim Byers, holding his place on the squad, 
saw what was the matter. He thought to 
razz Billy and Les, but held his tongue. His 
buddies were sophomores and might be 
taking their‘cue from the older men. Besides 
that, they had continued riding him for his 
inability to land. Let them hoe their own 
rows. 

Before the next conference game, Coach 
Lennox shifted his lineup around in practice, 
and the regulars began working harder to 
hold their places. They won their next big 
game and breathed more easily. Then they 
slumped once more and lost another game 
which they could have won with a little more 
fight and dash. Jimmy Byers writhed and 
fidgeted on the bench. Coach Lennox raved. 

After the game, in the shower room, Les 
and Billy, apparently taking the responsi- 
bility of their Varsity jobs lightly, were 
laughing and joking. 

“There's the kid, now!”’ yelled Billy as Jim 
entered the showers. 

“The boy himself,” echoed Les. 

_ “Believe me, I’m not as happy as you two 
big tramps,”’ growled Jimmy. ‘But then I 
haven’t lost a sloppy ball game, myself. 
Maybe I'd feel better if I had.” 

“You'd have lost it just the same, if you’d 
been in it,” retorted Les, angry at the sar- 
casm. 

“Not without a scrap,” said Jim, turning 
on the water for himself. “If I ever get a 
chance—” 

“Go ahead and make your chance, Byers,”’ 
spoke up Coach Lennox. Fagen had not 
seen the coach, who was under one of the far 
showers, hidden by a cloud of steam. “I 
didn’t see anything tonight that would keep 
you Cs the team.’ 

“Yes, sir—uh, all right, sir,” said Jimmy, 
embarrassed. . J ” 

Next day’s practice found the Varsity, 
under the lash of the coach, speeding u 
somewhat. But the second day found it es 
in. its old, steady, sleepy stride. Before it 
ended, Jimmy heard his name called. 


“Byers, in there, for Moore.” It was 
Coach Lennox. 

Jimmy jerked off his sweat shirt and ran 
out on the floor, wigwagging Les out of the 
game. For five minutes, while the contest 
continued, he worked and fought like a 
Trojan, and his spirit proved contagious. 
The Varsity five came to life and swamped 
the scrubs under a deluge of baskets. Jimmy 
shot only one of these baskets himself, but 
he seemed to be trying to cover the whole 
floor. 

“That’s the old fight,’’ shouted Coach 
Lennox. ‘Snap it up, all the way.” 

Jimmy and Les did not talk over the game 
that night. Next day, Les once more started 
the practice game at floor guard, and Jimmy 
sat on the bench. Lennox did not even use 
him with the scrubs. The day after that, 
Jimmy went in at forward in place of Billy 
Armstrong, who was lagging, and once more 
he put the team on edge. Again Lennox 
approved. But the Varsity engaged another 
conference team soon after this workout, and 
Jimmy had no chance to break into the 
lineup. Varsity won, by a narrow margin, 
although playing a slow and listless game. 
The power seemed to be there, but nobody 
turned it on. 

This is not to be a long-drawn-out recita- 
tion of dull practice scrimmages, nor an 
account of a substitute player rushing into 
the big game of the season and winning it 
single-handed for dear old Alma Mater. It is 
the story of Jimmy Byers, and his heart- 
burning, aching fight to win a place against 
all odds on the Jordan Varsity five. Day in 
and day out he went through the grind along 
with the rest, working and fighting harder 
and harder as the season progressed. Now he 
substituted for Les Moore. Again he went 
in for the tall and rangy Billy Armstrong. 
Sometimes he replaced even the captain of 
the team, Joe Mosser, a husky forward. But 
he never held his place long, and he never 
broke into any of the schedule games. 

Jordan’s five went along at an even, 
steady pace, and managed to win games 
regularly. The season closed with the con- 
test against Tip noe at Tip, 2canoe, and 
Jordan needed the victory to insure a tie for 
first place in the conference. Coach Lennox 
had a _.:eek in which to prepare his quintet 
for the battle, and he made the most of it. 

“Tippecanoe whipped you boys once,” he 
told them. ‘Will you stand for another 
beating? Or do you want to tie for the cham- 
pionship? What do you say? It’s up to you to 
win, and that means work, and fight! and 
I'll jerk the first man I catch loafing on his 
job. Remember that!” . 

Six days the team worked out, showing 
more speed and better fighting spirit. Not 
once in this time did Coach Lennox shoot 
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Jim Byers into the Varsity lineup. Les Moore 
and Bill Armstrong openly gloated. 

“Like my job, Jim?” taunted Billy. 

“Oh, no, come on and take mine,” urged 
Les, mockingly. 


EELING more confident than he had 

at any time during the season, Coach 

Lennox led his squad to Tippecanoe, 
including Byers in the traveling party. 
Before the game, in a crowded, jammed 
Tippecanoe gymnasium, Lennox again 
warned the regulars that he would not 
hesitate to jerk any loafing, relaxing player 
out of the game, from the captain down. 


The game was an even thing. T:ppecaace, 
still outclassed by Jordan as far as:pure glass; 
went, managed to keep the score close by 
reason of hard-fighting, hard-trying tactics. 
Jordan’s five worked along smoothly at az 
even speed, neither stepping out with az 
extra burst nor slowing down any whit. But 
Tippecanoe; coming in spurts, held her own. 
Toward the end of the first half Tippecanoe 
took the lead, by two points, and the Tippe- 
canoe rooters went wild. 

So did Coach Lennox, on the Jordan 
bench. He knew his men were capable of 
more fight and more speed, if they would 
only tear into the game as if it were a battle. 
om Byers, nervously anxious and, despite 

is recent feud with Les and Billy, wishing 
his old buddies would show something, 
fidgeted on the bench. 

“Here, Byers,” snapped the coach, reach- 
ing in front of another player to grasp Jim’s 
sleeve. ‘‘In there, quick, for Moore!” 

His heart jumped at the sudden chance, 
and he tore off his sweat shirt. Out on the 
floor, Les looked at him in dull disbelief, but 
when Jim motioned him toward the bench 
he went, dragging his feet. Play went on. 
Jimmy intercepted a pass after Tippecanoe 
won the tipoff, and tossed to Captain Mos- 
ser. Then he rushed down the floor and a 
moment later batted the ball to Billy, who 
slipped in sidewise under the basket for a 
goal, tying the score. 

On the next play he again had a chance to 
intercept a pass and break up a Tippecanoe 
play and once more passed to Mosser, who 
dribbled down the floor and himself shot the 
goal, restoring Jordan to a two-point lead. 
Tippecanoe took time out. A Jordan sub 
came out, and Jimmy wondered if Coach 
could be taking him out of the game. But the 
sub reported himself as being sent in for 
Armstrong. Then he told Jimmy that Coach 
had ordered him to take floor guard, moving 
Jimmy to Bill’s place at forward. 

“Both of them, in five minutes,” muttered 
Jim to himself. ‘I must be good—not.” 

The half ended, shortly, with Jordan hold- 
ing the two-point advantage. Between 
halves Coach Lennox told the Jordan 
Varsity a plenty. He reminded the regulars 
that he had yanked two of them out of the 
game, and that he would yank all five if he 
had to do it. 

“You make me take you out,” he com- 
plained. ‘‘You get out there and jog around 
at a nice, even, old maid’s gait—and where’s 
the old team? Where’s the fight? Why do you 
let these men come up from behind and take 
your lead away from you? You know the 
basketball to win. Play it, this half, or all the 
subs come in.” 

The second half was different. Les and 
Billy resumed their positions and, because 
they had been humiliated, played the games 
of their lives. At midway of the second half, 
Jordan had increased the lead to eight 
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points, and the game seered in, and won. 
«The ¢gam relaxed avet. sa shghitly. 
*** Byers!” exclaimed Coach Lennox, as he 
saw Les Moore watching him during a time 
out. “Take oft your sweat shirt” 

The whistle blew ard the game went on, 
with Les Moore redoubling his efforts, fairly 
crashing and smashing his way over the 
floor with a ruthlessness that made the 
Tippecanoe men loath to get in his way. And 
a moment later, Jimmy again heard the call, 
“Byers!” 

This time, as before, he stayed on the side- 
lines. But Billy Armstrong, who had seen 
Jimmy rise as if to take orders before enter- 
ing the game, went crazy with basketball. 
And the pair, Jim’s old cronies, ran wild 
until the final gun, carrying the other three 
Jordans with them to rush the game to a lop- 
sided score for Jordan over their former 
conquerors—all because neither Les Moore 
nor Billy Armstrong, good big men, could 
stand the thought of Jimmy Byers, good 
little man, elbowing them out of the game. 


HE Jordan squad made its way 

through the crowd of downcast Tippe- 

canoe rooters to their dressing-room. 
Jimmy was the last man inside the door, 
and he found Coach Phillips awaiting him 
and Coach Lennox. 

“Here y’ are, Byers,”’ exclaimed Phillips. 
“I’ve won that hat I told you about, thanks 
to you.” 

“Saaay, I never made the old team,” 
protested Jimmy. “Worked like a horse all 
season, and only got to play two minutes.”’ 

“But I've paid the bet, kid,” said Coach 
Lennox, putting an arm around Jim’s shoul- 
ders. ‘‘Sorry we played you the dirty trick, 
Byers, but I had to have some way of keep- 
ing these two big dubs, friends of yours, 
steamed up. Using you as a threat, I got 
some basketball fight out of them. This 
basketball fight made the team—see?”’ 

“Oh, well, I don’t mind, if only these two 
tramps will amount to something,” grinned 
Jimmy, sheepishly. “But I told you a little 
guy—” 

“Give me a good little man, every time,” 
declared Phillips, interrupting. “‘A good 
little man may not be better than a good big 
man, but he’s better, sometimes, than two 
good big men,” looking at Les and Billy. 

These two, with weariness bearing them 
down, looked first at Phillips, then at Len- 
nox, and finally at Byers. 

“What do you mean, good big men?” 
asked Jimmy, grinning mischievously. 

“Saay, we'll crown you for that!’ they 
yelled, starting up from the bench on which 
they had been resting from their strenuous 
play. But the coaches intervened to prevent 
a battle, even if it would have been merely a 
sham battle. 

Trained all season long, and played two 
minutes, did little Jimmy Byers. Spotted 
against two good big men, and—but David 
certainly left a cross for little men to bear! 
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** Several suiracions the Law 
of Placidity,” said this gloomy 
individual, jn a: sy 

sort of chan® >: ° <¢e 


fobeathiaane, 


UTSIDE Captain Pen’s barn the 


snow on the ground softly 

melted in a January thaw; and 

from the eaves came the drip of 

water. Work languished among 
the members of the Hammer and Chisel 
Club. Perhaps the air near the stove was 
too hot. The boys wandered around their 
workroom, idly inspecting the Captain’s 
amazing collection of war clubs, feather 
head-dresses, machetes, tomahawks, boom- 
erangs and other trophies of his travels all 
over the world. 

“It’s human nature,” said the Captain, 
suddenly, to nobody in particular. 

. “What’s human nature?’’ asked Mother 
Holloway, oldest of the boys. 

“To want to take things easy. Do you 
fellows enjoy gettin’ up early and hurryin’ 
off to school? Do you keep ahead of your 
teacher’s requirements by doin’ your work 
far in advance? Jee-hoshaphat! I know the 


answer—I used to be a boy myself. You - 


fellows ought to go to Pleasure Island. It’s 
made to order for you.” 

Every boy in the room scented one of the 
Captain’s yarns. He had been strangely 
silent for several days; perhaps he had been 
cooking up one of his very best tales. They 
gathered round him. 

“Yes, boys,” he said. ‘The hurly-burly 
of the modern world is awful, an’ you are 
its innocent victims. But there’s one jewel- 
like island in the world which is run on 
broader lines. No push, no hurry, no strain. 
I'll tell you all about it, since you insist. 
Just a word of warnin’. I suppose you like 
it if I decorate the yarn just a mite. I don’t 
blame you a particle. Who wants to listen 
to the mere readin’ of a time-table, or to 
confine his spirit inside the rudimentary 
exaggerations of a hotel folder? When.I get 
to runnin’ free in a story, I don’t reef sail. 
No, by Bingo! I h’ist all the canvas I’ve got, 
an’ let the gale blow me straight forward on 
my course. That’s seamanship, an’ it’s the 
whole art of story-tellin’, too. So I put it to 
your vote: do you want this yarn plain 
or fancy?” 

“Fancy,”’ shouted the boys with one 


voice. 

I gan Captain Pen). Well then, I’ll get 
started fast an’ inform you that I was 

an able seaman, in my younger days, 

aboard the tradin’ schooner Lily May, in 


THOUGHT you would vote right (be- 






the South Seas. 
All good seamen 
like hard work, 
of course, an’ I 
was no exception. 
However, that 
schooner was the 
hardest, most ter- 
rible ship in the 
world—her _ skip- 
per, Melanchthon 
B. Dunham of 
New Bedford, was 
a_ slave-driver if 
I ever saw one. 

Work, work, 
work was his 
motto. We didn’t 
stand watches on 
that ship; we 
worked all the 
time. The old man 
not only compelled 
us to do the or- 
dinary work of a 
ship, but when it 
was done he in- 
vented new jobs 
for us. Did you 
ever hear of scrub- 
bin’ the sails with 
laundry soap, or 
polishin’ the an- 
chor with metal 
polish? Those were 
just two of the 
back-breakin’ new 
duties he found 
for us. Human na- 
ture couldn’t stand 
it, of course. One day, off the coast of 
Borneo, we struck. I was elected spokesman, 
an’ I walked aft an’ made a respectful 
protest. 

“So this is mutiny, is it?’’ growled the 
bucko skipper. ‘All right, my man. Say one 
word more, an’ you'll go overboard to feed 
the sharks.” 

With that, he knocked me down with a 
marlinspike. I came to myself later in the 
lazarette, an’ I was in double irons. I had 
a companion in misery—Beebo, the cabin 
boy. Poor little shaver! He told me that the 
captain would walk around the cabin, 
moistenin’ his thumb an’ rubbin’ it over 
the woodwork. If he found just one speck 
of dirt, he made Beebo smart for it, I can 
tell you. The poor boy was always scrubbin’ 
the walls an’ the ceilin’, to say nothin’ of 
the floor. An’ if he was just one second late, 
servin’ the meals, the old man would ex- 
plode like a volcano an’ invent some horrible 
punishment for him. 

Well, we hoped for rescue by the rest of 
the crew. But they were cowed by the 
skipper’s awful brutality. They never lifted 
a finger to help us. I could hear 'em over- 
head, holystonin’ the already spotless deck 
an’ shinin’ up the 
brasswork until it 
was too hot to 
handle. About the 
fourth day of my 
imprisonment I 
heard ’em haulin’ 
the heavy anchor 
chain out of the \ 
hold an’ paintin’ be 
it with green 
enamel to please 
the captain's 
slave-drivin’ eye. 
After every rain 
squall, too, he 
would send all 
hands aloft to 
wipe off the masts 
an’ spars for fear 
the water would 
make streaks on their var- 
nish! Like pianos they 
gleamed. But imagine all 
the work it entailed to keep ’em so! 

After Beebo an’ I had given up 
hope, we were suddenly dragged on deck. 
At least a week had passed, an’ we had 
lost all track of our position. Not even dead 
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reckonin’ will serve you when you are 
confined in a lazarette so dark you can’t see 
your hand in front of your face. By the 
growth of my beard I estimated that six 
days, seven hours and thirty-five minutes 
had gone by. That’s a handy way of 
estimatin’ time, boys—remember it when 
you come to have beards of your own. 

Up we went on deck an’ stood there 
blinkin’ in the sunlight. But it was no 
friendly face we saw. Old Dunham scowled 
at us. ‘ 

“Now,” he said, in a deadly tone of 
voice, ‘‘I like a clean ship an’ a civil, hard- 
workin’ crew. But I can’t make either of 
you realize that it pays to work hard. You 
are loafers, both of you, an’ I hereby strike 
our names off our roll.’ He did so, usin’ 
ink eraser an’ makin’ a neat job of it. “‘Now, 
I’m goin’ to maroon both of you. Jump 
into the lifeboat. She’s towin’ astern, an’ I've 
given you bread an’ water for four days.” 

He smiled evilly. 

“We are in the Malay seas,’’ he added, 
“an’ they are dotted with islands unknown 
to man, where lizards as big as the dragons 
of old abound. Choose any island you please. 
That’s all.” 

The poor, craven crew never said a word 
as we slunk over the schooner’s side into 
the boat. No sooner had we shoved off, me 
at the oars, than a current ketched us, an’ 
ie a few minutes we were out of sight of the 
ship. 

Jee-hoshaphat, what a current that was! 
Maybe you've seen the rapids below 
Niagara Falls. This current was like that, 
but much faster. We dashed along in it so 
rapidly that, from the friction of the water, 
I was afraid our wooden sides would burst 
into flame. 

“Tt’s the truth!’ shrieked Napoleon, the 
intelligent parrot, from his cage. 

“That’s so, Nappy, isn’t it?”’ said I to 
the bird. Well, I staved off this danger 
by backin’ water with my oars, an’ I soon 
saw we were approachin’ an island at ex- 

ress train speed. An’ what a lovely island 
it was! Palm trees were wavin’ their graceful 
tops in the breeze, behind a dazzlin’ white 
sandy beach. There were snowy mountains 
in the background, with the vivid green of 
the tropical vegetation on their lower slopes, 
below the snow line of course. An’ we could 
see houses perched on the hillsides—not 
native huts, mind you, but just the kind of 
pretty ey ee you see by the millions 
along the Florida an’ California shores. 

“Hooray!”” says Beebo. “When we git 
ashore I’m a-goin’ to lay down an’ sleep 
for a million years, and then I’m goin’ to 
eat a million eggs and pieces of bacon for 
breakfast, an’ then—”’ 


“Pipe down,’’ I says, for I hate boastin’. 
“Ain’t that so, Nappy?” 


At the very moment when the boat 
began to smoke from friction with 
the water, we hit the beach 


“It’s the wholetruth!”’ chuckled the parrot. 

Well, we got ashore safely, though our 
speed was so terrific it was like landin’ in 
an airplane. At the very moment when the 
boat began to smoke from friction with the 
water, we hit the beach. Beebo an’ I were 
tossed clear, an’ missed a cactus by less 
than an inch. 


HERE was an old wooden wharf near 

by, an’ we hastened toward it. Judge 

our surprise when we saw, standin’ on 
the wharf, an old-fashioned hansom cab. Be- 
tween its shafts was the oldest, saddest- 
lookin’ horse I ever saw. An’ sound asleep 
in the driver’s seat was a man about fifty 
years of age, with a walrus moustache an’ 
an old cabman’s suit. He had bare feet, an’ 
a sort of sun helmet covered his eyes. 

“Cab!” says I. 

“Right-o, me lud,” he answers. 

“So you’re English?” I asks. 

“No, I’m a nytive-born Pleasurian. You 
see, sir, you ’ave come ashore on Pleasure 
Island, a hindependent and sovereign state."’ 

“‘Well,’’ says Beebo, ‘‘take us somewhere 
to get something to eat, and then to the 
ticket agency so we can get a passage home, 
and then to a hotel, and then—” 

The cab driver sighed, and closed his eyes 
wearily. 

‘“” Ave pytience,” he said. ‘‘Hif the Mentor 
’eard you runnin’ on like that, 'e’d jolly 
well fine yer.” 

Beebo was furious. ‘If you know what's 
good for you,’’ he said, ‘‘you’ll jolly well 
stop acting like an old tortoise.” 

The man waved a hand and smiled and 
sat up. “Thank yer, guv’nor, thank yer. 
It ain't every day ole 'Enery gets called an 
ole tortoise! What can I do for yer, guv’nor?”’ 

“Can you drive us to some place where 
we can get something to eat?” 

He turned to his horse. ‘‘Do yer’ear that, 
Lord Nelson? The gents wish to travel today 
—in a bit of a 'urry. 'Ow about it, me lud? 
’E says 'e’s willin’, so I'll humor yer, guv’nor. 
d’d better take yer to the Temple where 
‘is ’onor, the Moderator, will tell yer all 
about it.” 

We climbed in, and off we started at a 
slow walk, passin’ a big buildin’ soon, 
marked “High School.” 

“What's that group of old. men with 
white whiskers on the steps?”’ I asked. 

“Oh, them. That's the senior class ‘avin’ 
their bloomin’ class picture took.” 

“Senior class!’ 

“Right-o. And see that bright-red buildin’ 
with the yoke of oxen in front? That's the 
fire department—and Chemical: Number 
One is gettin’ its meal of ’ay.”’ 

’Enery rambled on, and so did Lord 
Nelson. It was a‘strange island we had come 
to—very strange. 
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Finally Lord Nelson hesitated, then 
stopped. ‘Enery turned around. “‘See that, 
gents? 'E knows, Lord Nelson does. 
never touched the ribbons. But ’e eard me 
say Temple—and ’e’s a very knowin’ ’orse. 
And ’ere yer are, my gents. Just walk right 
in. Thank yer, my gents, thank yer.” 

I’ve been in the Capitol down at Wash- 
ington and the State House at Boston, but 
I never saw any public 
buildin’ as spacious an’ quiet 
as the Temple of Adminis- 
tration on Pleasure Island. 
If there was any hubbub and 
helter-skelter, they must have 
kept it down cellar in a 
teacup, because a quieter 
place I never met. We 
wandered around like babes 
in the wood, meetin’ nobody. 
After lookin’ at many doors 
we found one marked ‘‘Mod- 
erator.” . 

“This must be the boss of 
the place,” I said. ‘“‘Let’s 
go in.” 


It was a big room and aint 


furnished better than the 
Town Hall at Dover. Sofas, 
good thick, sinky ones, were 
all around and fat hassocks 
everywhere. The Moderator 
was lyin’ in an easy-chair. 
Big and kindly-lookin’ he was. 

“We've just arrived,” 1] 
began. ‘‘We’re Americans. 
My name is Penhallow Free- 
dom, and my young friend 
here is Beebo Hallet.” 

“Welcome to Pleasure Is- 
land, gentlemen. Take sofas.” 

“We thought this might 
be a desert island, or have 
cannibals on it, or—”’ 

The Moderator laughed. 

“We are quite civilized. Let me tell you 
about this most unique of islands; then 
you'll understand the customs and habits 
better. Pleasure Island was settled in a 
peculiar way. A hundred and fifty years 
ago, the ship Morning Star was wrecked 
here, but the passengers and crew got ashore. 
As there seemed little chance of getting 
away and it promised a good home, the 
people peat g to colonize. Capt. Truman 
Brooke, a well educated man, was chosen 
Dictator and he ruled the people until he 
died. Truman Brooke was my great-great- 
great-grandfather, and I bear the same 
name. But my title has been softened to 
Moderator, the better to suit our change 
and growth.” 

“Growth?” I asked. 

“Our founders named this place Pleasure 
Island. Their purpose was to make life 
easy and pleasant for all. We have lived up 
to this policy. We hate hurry and worry. 
Moderation is our motto, and ‘Go as You 
Please’ is stamped on all our coins. There is 
nothing but hard work ahead of you if 
you want many things. We want little, and 
therefore we have an elegant easy time 
every day. We have only ten laws and they 
are all prohibitions against haste. Read 
them on that tablet over there. No, don’t 
get up. Don’t exert yourselves. Just turn 
your heads a trifle—you can see more 
comfortably, lying down.” 

These were the ten laws: 


1, It is prohibited to run or walk fast. 

2. It is prohibited to own or consult a 
calendar. 

3. It is prohibited to carry a watch. 

4. It is prohibited to establish a telegraph 
or telephone company. 

5. It is prohibited to do today anything that 
you can put off until tomorrow. 

6. It is prohibited to cultivate any flowers 
except the century plant. 

7. It is prohibited to own any draft animal 
except the ox and the turtle. 

8. It is prohibited to save any money. 

9. It is prohibited to speak at a rate ex- 
ceeding ten words a minute. 

10. It is prohibited to spoil a vacation by 
unseemly thoughts about work. 


HE Moderator turned to us, after we 

had read these wonderful laws. ‘‘How 

isthat fora constitution?” heasked, and 
added before we could reply: ‘You see, 
Pleasure Island is a community that pro- 
tests against the fierce, bustling life of 
modern, times. We have found the only 
truly civilized way to live, and you will 
think so too when you have enjoyed it with 
us. Oh, I know all about the ‘blessings’ of 
American life—the strenuous life, as you 
call it. My people sent me to America to 
study conditions. When I returned, and 
teported what I had seen, they promptly 
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took a vote to prevent anything of that kind 
on Pleasure Island. They shudder when 
they hear about your frightful football 
games, hurried through so fast. When we 
play a game, we take a whole month to it. 
On the first day the captains toss the coin, 
and that is excitement enough for the crowds. 
It’s the same with baseball. We play one 
inning a day, as is proper. But we vastly pre- 
fer cricket, because a cricket match goes on 
forever. We are still playing a great match 
that was started by our ancestors in 1770.” 

We could only gasp, we were so surprised. 

“Our education is well conducted too,” 
said the Moderator. ‘‘We do not force the 
young minds. We wake up our boys and 
girls at 7.30, but we require them to roll 
over and snooze until 11.30. You have no 
idea how much they enjoy these long morn- 
ings in bed. And we take things easy in 
school. We do not hurry and push the un- 
folding minds of the children. How can a 
child understand the glory and mystery of 
the alphabet, or of the multiplication table? 
We wait until the mind is ready for them. 
At twelve years, our children can usually 
read words of three letters. A cautious 
advance is made, the next year, to words of 
four. Any child who feels overstrained can 
leave school, at pleasure, for an indefinite 
vacation.” 

“Excuse me,’’ I said. ‘‘But did the children 
have any say about this?” 

“They did indeed, bless their little hearts. 
We let them vote on it. They decided on a 
school term of one month a year, with a 
vacation of eleven months. Your own son 
or daughter will tell you that this is the 
ideal balance between work and play. Our 
children come out of primary school at 
fourteen, and out of grammar school at 
thirty. Our high school diplomas are granted 
at the average age of forty-five years, six 
months. Then comes college. All the college 
courses, of course, are electives.” 

The Moderator beamed at me so benev- 
olently that I could not refrain from asking 
questions. ‘‘Are there no examinations?” 
I asked. 

“Certainly not,’”’ he said. ‘Examinations 
are a worry. They cause nerve strain. That 
is what we try to avoid here. We have no 
telephones, no telegraphs, no express com- 
panies, and no railroads. Haste makes 
waste, as you know. You prefer speed in 
your country. We seek ease, and regard it 
as vulgar to hurry. And now I am going to 
ask you to join me at lunch. You will enjoy 
the way we serve it. It is a unique affair on 
Pleasure Island.” 

That was pretty good—two marooned 
mariners being asked out to lunch by the 
ruler of a country. I could see the ham-and- 
eggs look in Beebo’s eye as we strolled to 
the door, rememberin’ the prohibition 





against walkin’ fast. A few automobiles 
were crawlin’ around the road. 

“Ah, yes,”’ said the Moderator. ‘““You can 
hardly see them move, because Mr. Ford 
was kind enough to remove the high-speed 
gear from all cars intended for export to us. 
Between ourselves, the better class of 
residents here don’t use cars at all; they 
ride in turtle chairs, as you will see. Here 
they are, waiting on the boardwalk.” 

Sure enough, there was a generous board- 
walk running—pardon me, walking—along 
the shore. Then I saw the turtle chairs. 
Sufferin’ periwinkles! Those little cars were 
hauled by giant turtles. 

The Moderator selected one with a big, 
comfortable velvet seat. We piled in while 
the attendant punched a trip ticket which 
our new friend passed to him. 

“Is this Lightning?” asked the Moderator, 
peerin’ over at the turtle. 

“No, sir. Lightning is takin’ his rest. This 
is Thunderbolt. There’s a detour down a 
little ways, Moderator. Carpenters are 
workin’ there. About a dozen planks got 
ripped out by the storm. They'll have it 
all fixed up in less than a month.” 

Boys, you ought to ride a mile in a turtle 
chair sometime for a thrill. The speed just 
about scares you to pieces! The only exercise 
we got was tippin’ our hats. Seemingly 
everybody bowed to the Moderator, and as 
he bowed back we thought it no more than 
polite to tip our hats too. When you’re with 
royalty you’ve got to act royal yourself. 

And then we entered the Grove of 
Refreshment! 

“A word of explanation here,” remarked 
the Moderator. ‘“‘We combine sport with 
sustenance at our midday meal. The per- 
formance is called ‘Lunch Golf.’ I'll tell 
you about it as we go along. Get your 
bamboo, driver.” 

Instead of passin’ out a ticket to be 
punched like they do in our lunch rooms, 
they gave us each a long bamboo pole. 
There were hundreds and hundreds of 
different trees all around, and fruit grew on 
every one of ‘em. Under each tree was a 
nice easy-chair. 

“You sit under your favorite tree,”’ ex- 
plained the Moderator. ‘“‘The game is to 
wait for a selected fruit to fall. A birdie is 
when a fruit drops by itself. Should one fall 
into your open mouth—that’s a hole in one. 
Every stroke with the bamboo pole counts 
one. You keep score, and at the end of the 
month you pay your bill. If you go around 
in par, you pay nothing. For every stroke 
over par you pay one cent—or rather the 
equivalent of a cent, as we use no cash here: 
Payment is arranged by an exchange of 
goods or services. Now,. gentlemen, what 
will you have? Herbert, what’s good today?” 
he asked, turning to a waiter. 
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Boys, you ought to ride in a turtle chair sometime for 
a thrill. The speed just about scares you to pieces! 


“The breadfruit are very good, sir. If I 
might suggest, some breadfruit with a mango 
for dessert.” 

“Excellent,’”” said the Moderator. “Mr. 
Freedom, try that tree over there.” 

I'd played a little golf in Bonnie Scotland, 
so I took my bamboo driver, got a good 
stance and walloped a hefty breadfruit. It 
came down, and I caught it. 

“Pretty good, what?” I laughed. “‘Guess 
that’s par!’ 


UT it was no laughin’ matter. I turned 
around and looked straight into the 
most somber face I ever saw, one of 

those dour, mustn’t-touch faces that just 
send chills up and down your back. He was 
dressed all in black and wore a dull black 
high hat. 

“Several infractions of the Law of 
Placidity,” said this gloomy individual, in 
a sort of chant. “You stood up to make 
your shot, and you used unseemly haste in 
doing it. You are supposed to wait ten 
minutes for the fruit to fall by itself.” 

“I’m sorry I didn’t explain about this,” 
said the Moderator. ‘This is one of our 
official Mentors. He has followed you ever 
since you landed. He never interferes until 
you break one of the Laws of Conduct.” 

“Will he follow me around as long as I’m 
here?” I asked, not a bit pleased. 

“Certainly. We all have them until we 
are officially sealed as tested citizens. There 
is no punishment, of course. We have no 
jails here. He simply warns you and gives a 
suitable lecture on the error of your ways.” 


This Mentor man gave me the jumps; 
made me feel like a Sell bar in school. There 
wasn’t anything we could do about it, so 
Beebo and I sat down in a chair to wait for 
our lunch to fall out of a tree. Ten minutes 
before you could take a whack at it! 

That was the slowest lunch I ever had. 
There wasn’t any breeze, so I had to take 
a little poke at a breadfruit in ten minutes. 
You were allowed only one poke every ten 
minutes and I had to take three of ’em. 
Half an hour before that pesky breadfruit 
came down. They baked it, an’ that took 
another hour. I wanted to eat it raw, but 
the Mentor chap said that would show 
undue hurry. It was awful. Beebo took two 
pokes for his. He banked it when the 
Mentor wasn’t lookin’. 

From that time on our lives were just 
made miserable. Beebo and I were given a 
job in the Temple fillin’ the ink wells. As 
nobody ever wrote more than a letter a 
month we didn’t get round-shouldered 
carin’ for those wells. And always this 
gloomy faced Mentor was watchin’ to see 
us break a Law of Conduct. He caught me 

[cONTINUED ON PAGE 50] 
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For an instant they were both as motionless as the stone around 


OMEWHERE west of Laramie there 
is no romance. The wind still blows 
over sand and sage as it has always 
done, but the people and the times 
that made the West a land of story 

are gone. If there is romance no one recog- 
nizes it, for everything is submerged in the 
lonely struggle for existence. The Indians 
are gone, and the two-gun men languish in 
jail. Cowboys on Ford trucks ride into town 
to see thrilling Western picture shows. 
There at least are crowds. 

Loneliness had never bothered Joe Carroll 
much. As he saddled his horse outside the 
cookhouse he whistled quite cheerfully and 
tunelessly in competition with the clatter of 
breakfast dishes. Indeed, he hoped that the 
hands would not come out before he was 
gone. Their companionship was uninterest- 
ing, and they were given to sarcastic re- 
marks. 

Some one inside lifted up his voice a little 
bitterly. ‘‘I wish something like in the movies 
would happen out here. Lots of money and 
lots of gentlemen cowpokes, and heiresses 
waitin’ to be rescued in every tree. The way 
it is, there is nobody here, and. nothin’s 
happened for a month.” 

“Forgot about the boss’s kid, didn’t you? 
The way he makes a fool outa you oughta 
give you some kick.” 

“The little half-wit! I’d like to beat him 
to death.” 

“There he is outside now. I bet the nut’s 
goin’ to skip school again.” 

“You fellas don’t talk so loud,” the cook 
broke in with the voice of authority. ‘“‘Could 
hear you half a mile off this morning.” 

There was silence for a time, and the boy 
outside waited motionless until the usual 
clatter was resumed. Then he moved his 
protesting horse over near the low-roofed 
cookhouse, where he climbed up on the saddle 
and carefully closed the pipe of the heating 
stove with a short piece of board. There 
were now good reasons for his leaving, and 
he forced the horse into a run. 

At the top of a short rise Joe turned and 
waited. A pair of cheeping desert larks 
passed by, and the horse shook himself im- 
patiently. Down at the ranch the hands 
rushed out of the cookhouse, followed by a 
cloud of smoke. They waved their arms and 
shouted for water, then looked at the stove- 
pipe and swore. Joe saw his father come out 
to investigate and decided that it was time 
to leave. 

As he disappeared over the top of the hill 
he was smiling at his horse’s ears. He could 
not very well go back for his schoolbooks, 
which suited his plans exactly. He had his 
lunch and could stay out all day if he liked. 
Still, he could not stay on the ranch, for 


them, the boy like the statue of an athlete, the cat like a steel spring 
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there was no telling where his father might 
ride that day. The sandstone country would 
be the best place to go. People sometimes 
found arrowheads there, and there were 
magnificent rocks to climb. 

So he turned his horse toward the western 
sky, which the rising sun had turned faintly 
pink. Arrowheads! Joe wished he had lived 
back in the good old days, when Indians had 
killed the buffalo with their flint-pointed 
arrows. Those were the times, he decided. 
Why, Indians might have lived on the very 
spot he rode over. He looked about him then, 
and saw that they never could have come to 
such a place. 

The sun was still hidden behind a few low- 
lying clouds. As far as Joe could see there 
was nothing but grass of a dim, impersonal 
gray, interspersed with darker patches of 
sage. Here and there were cows, black in the 
distance, but red when he approached them. 
Some trotted up to him, looking for salt. 
Joe could not imagine the heroic figure of an 
Indian in such surroundings. His father 
might have been teasing him when he told of 


the brave things of long ago. He might as 
well go back to the ranch. 

The sun came out and shone on his back, 
warm and friendly. All thoughts of turning 
back left him, and he laughed at his mood of 
the moment before. Maybe eating sausages 
for breakfast made him feel that way, or it 
might have been running away from the 
ranch three times that week. 


HE bright light of morning only con- 
firmed the barrenness of the land. The 
sparse new grass was gray-green, as if 
it had forgotten to die, and a few dirty-white 
snowdrifts shrank without appearing to 
moisten the soil. But Joe knew that things 
had been that way always. The wind came, 
blowing cool and steadily, and flung small 
particles of sand into his face. He was ap- 
proaching the sandstone country,where even 
the soil was made of red sand. Fragile white 
flowers tried to hide themselves in it, and the 
tall dead stalks of the flowering yucca still 
stood among scattered rocks. 
Joe had seen nothing human since he had 
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started, and at first the rocks seemed as 
lonely and lifeless as the rest of the country. 
Then, as they gradually increased in size, 
they became obstacles to be overcome, things 
to be conquered. 

They were red, aged things which wept 
scalily as they twisted and turned in some 
agony of long ago. Some stood like mam- 
moth gravestones, and others slid around 
confusedly, seeming to move. They were 
made in layers slanting at crazy angles, ap- 
parently always ready to fall down in a high 
wind. For ages they had stood in the same 
poses, burying themselves in the red sand 
they shed. 

Joe had seen them before, and then they 
had seemed merely so many rocks, good 
places to climb and hide. Today they were 
monstrous, shapeless things, which reached 
formless limbs out to make him share in their 
torture. When he looked at them they were 
dead, but when he did not-they oppressed 
him with vague threats. He urged his horse 
into a run as he passed between two giant 
monoliths into a green, rockless valley. 

He did not slow up when he was clear of 
the rocks. Up the valley were the cliffs where 
Indians had been, and he was seized with a 
desire to find some arrowheads quickly and 
get home. The horse required no urging, for 
already the biting deer flies were out in full 
force. 

Soon Joe turned the horse up the side of 
the valley toward a smooth wall of the same 
red stone that made the rest of the country. 
Leaning towers and fantastic crags on its top 
seemed full of menace. All around lay huge 
fragments of rock that had fallen from above. 
What if one should fall while he was there: 
He did not really think anything would 
happen, and went forward stolidly. At the 
foot of the cliff he left his horse to nibble at 
such blades of grass as were in its reach. 

The wind blew sharp grains of quartz in 
his face, seeking to carve him as it had 
carved the rocks. He commenced the ascent 
of the cliff at its lowest point, following the 
blackened path the water had cut in the soft 
stone. All other thoughts were soon blotted 
out in the joy of climbing. A 

At the top was a stock trail which led off 
into broken, lonely rocks. The cliff presented 
a brave front to the valley, but the soil 
behind was slowly covering it up. Arrow- 
heads were often found there when the wind 
blew strongly -nd dug them out of the sand. 
Joe’s father had once told him that a great 
Indian battle was fought there among the 
red rocks and sand hills. Sometimes people 
found skeletons buried with flint weapons 
and took them into town to exhibit. Joe had 
often imagined how fine it would be to find a 
dead Indian, but today he carefully avoided 
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likely places. The wind was making queer, 
unnecessary noises among the rocks, and 
there was no sense in taking chances with 
ghosts. : ’ a 

There were pieces of flint sticking out of 
the sand everywhere. Joe picked up some 
and examined them half-heartedly. Once he 
found an arrowhead with its point broken 
off, and he wondered how it had come there. 
Probably some little Indian boy had gone off 
hunting with his daddy’s bow and arrows, 
had broken one and later had gotten a licking 
for it, just as he himself would get a licking 
when he got home. Joe saw that it would be 
best to stay out all day, and renewed his 
search for arrowheads. 

A gaunt, heavy-horned range steer came 
down the trail, and Joe slipped off into the 
rocks. These half-wild cattle might do any- 
thing. The steer passed by without seeing 
him, but Joe did not go back to the trail. 
There would be no more arrowheads in a 
place like that, and he might as well get 
something in return for the punishment he 
was sure to receive. 

He stirred the sand at the base of a tall 
rock and found a perfect white arrowhead 
with blood-red flecks in the stone. He looked 
overhead and saw men with feathers down 
their backs riding and running, carved in the 
soft stone of the cliffs. One crude figure was 
hanging by the neck from a beam. 


OE ate his lunch in the shelter of the 
J rock, and soon after fell asleep in the 
sunshine. 

His dreams gave him no comfort, and 
when he awoke he glanced behind him un- 
easily. It might have been five minutes that 
he had slept, but the shadow of the rock had 
moved around and covered him. The crumbs 
he had scattered were gone, and his clothes 
were covered with fine sand. 

Joe began to imagine things that could 
have happened while he slept. His horse 
might have gotten loose, and he might not 
get home before dark. He took a short cut 
back to the trail, his only thought to get 
home as quickly as possible. His eye fell 
upon a chipped spear head, and he delayed 
awhile tying it to the end of a stick. For the 
time little Joe Carroll was Three Feathers, 
the Indian brave. 

He passed swiftly through the rocks, his 
spear held in readiness for any danger that 
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HE increased popularity of fur wear- 

ing apparel during the past few years 

has resulted in a general scarcity of 

fur-bearing animals throughout the 

entire country. This gives rise to the 
belief among many zodlogists that, unless 
drastic efforts are put forth to check the 
depletion, the shortage will continue to be- 
come more serious until species of wild life 
whose pelts are utilized to the greatest extent 
for fur apparel become totally extinct. 

Aware of the serious shortage of fur-bear- 
ing animals that confronts the nation today 
because of the excessive drain on the supply, 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has issued an appeal to those engaged in 
trapping commercially to carry on the trade 
in such a manner as to avert all possible 
waste, such as excessive collection of pelts 
and the trapping of animals whose pelts are 
not prime, and to exercise proper care in 
treating skins before shipping them to the 
raw-fur receiving houses. 

It is roughly estimated by the Board of 
Trade of the fur industry of the United 
States that the annual turnover in the fur 
business is about $400,000,000. The value of 
the annual catch of fur-bearing animals in 
the United States twenty-five years ago was 
roughly estimated at $25,000,000, but today 
it is estimated at $70,000,000. These figures 
give a fair idea of the tremendous drain now 
being made on the fur-bearing animal supply 
in the United States. 

Muskrats, squirrels and rac- 
coons without question furnish 
the American people with the 
largest percentage of pelts for 
fur wearing apparel, and the 
number of these animals taken 
in the past five years has been 
tremendous. Asa matter of fact, 
so extensively has the trapping 
of the three species been carried 
on that evidence of serious de- 
pletion has shown itself in a 
number of states noted for fur 
supply. 

As a result of the depletion, 
changes in regard to fur-animal 





might appear. Because he could not see its 
end, a passage between two rocks seemed full 
of peril. He went in cautiously, determined 
to take the enemy by surprise. Ahead was a 
blank wall, which he guessed marked the 
turning of the passage. He rushed forward, 
planning to make short work of the foe. 

The passage did not turn as Joe had ex- 
pected. It led off toward the edge of the cliff 
and turned far ahead. But he could not goon, 
for the bottom dropped out of the trail for a 
dozen yards. The whirling wind had cut a 
shallow bowl out of the solid rock in the 
center of the passage. An abyss could not 
have stopped him more effectively, for the 
sides were higher than his head and over- 
hanging. The sandy bottom was covered 
with little bones, polished white and splitting 
in the dry air. There were the bones of a calf 
which had blundered into the pit, and beside 
them were the bones of the coyote which had 
jumped in to feed on the calf. Joe did not 
watch the place long. In one corner was the 
body of some small animal which seemed 
to move when the wind ruffled its fur. The 
rim of the pit was too narrow to walk on, 
and he turned to retrace his steps. 

Joe looked back toward the outside, then 
crouched out of sight on the edge of the pit. 
He looked again, and this time he was sure. 
A huge gray cat gazed at him curiously from 
the mouth of the passage. The boy’s face 
became covered with sweat. ‘“‘A panther!” 
All the stories he had ever heard came back 
to give him a single impression of horror. 
And there was no one that could help him. 

Panthers did not often eat people, he re- 
called. Usually they bit and scratched with 
poisonous claws, and afterwards the wounds 
turned black, and the victim died raving. 
This time of the year they were hungry, and 
sometimes they attacked children. Anything 
rather than face the beast, he decided. But 
what could he do otherwise? He could see 
himself hiding in the pit, waiting all night 
for the panther to leave. After a while he 
would try to get out, and always the rim 
would be too high for him. Nobody would 
know where to find him, and he would wan- 
der around in circles for days, chewing on the 
bits of grass he could see on the bottom. 
Finally he would lie down in the sand and 
rot. Then perhaps the panther would come 
back for him. It could get out of the pit 
easily. No, it would be easier to take his 


chances with the panther’s teeth. He might 
have a chance if he could entice the animal 
into the pit. With his spear Joe pushed his 
hat out into the passage. A gust of wind 
struck at it with pattering grains of sand. No 
sound came from the panther, and he con- 
cluded that it had left. Cautiously he peered 
toward freedom, and screamed with fright. 
The great beast growled and stopped, not 
ten feet from where he hid. 

It seemed easily frightened. Perhaps he 
could scare it away with his stick. At any 
rate that was his only chance. He stepped 
dramatically out before it. For an instant 
they were both as motionless as the stone 
around them, the boy like the statue of an 
athlete, the cat like a steel spring. Joe 
shouted and waved his tiny spear threaten- 
ingly, and the panther backed off a little 
way, where it crouched, making strange 
noises in its throat. There it stayed, in spite 
of all Joe’s threats and yells. It was thin and 
hungry. Joe stopped, and it began to creep 
closer. 

There was no hope now. He wanted torun, 
and there was no place to go. The beast, 
growling softly, seemed ready to spring. 
With a sudden movement Joe cast the spear 
wildly and threw himself at the ground. 

He seemed to float slowly through the air 
while the panther resolved itself into a gray- 
ish, churning blot and shot toward him with 
immense swiftness. Higher it rose and passed 
mercifully far over his head with a hissing, 
spitting sound. There was a wild scratching 
and scrambling at Joe’s feet, and he buried 
his face in the sand, awaiting the inevitable. 
The cat gave one distressed yowl, and the 
noise ceased. 

Joe turned over with a jerk to face the 
animal again. Growls rose from the pit, and 
he hastily looked over the edge. The panther 
ran confusedly from side to side of the place 
it found itself in. As it came close to him Joe 
yelled weakly and threw a piece of rotten 
rock at it. The beast hesitated a moment, 
then raced across the bottom, cleared the 
wall easily, and was gone down the opposite 
passage. 

The boy exulted, gasping, ‘I sure fixed 
that old kitty. Guess he won’t monkey 
around me any more.” He looked around 
triumphantly. The afternoon sun still shone 
where the panther had disappeared. Noth- 
ing moved but the fur of the little animal in 
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the pit, and there was no sound but the wind 
in the rocks. Joe wondered whether anything 
had really happened. Lying on the ground, 
however, was the flint-pointed stick, a few 
gray hairs clinging to its barbs, and down 
the passage were large cat tracks. But he 
never could tell his story at home, for there 
were no witnesses, and everybody would 
laugh at him. 


E looked around again, and saw that 
the sun was already nearing the 
horizon. There were shadows there 

among the rocks that might hide anything. 
Without reason he began to run. His horse 
seemed miles away, but still he ran stagger- 
ingly through the sand. He slid and fell down 
the cliff, and gasped with relief when he 
found the horse. He had no friendly word for 
it, but pushed it as hard as he had himself, 
for he was filled with an urge to get where 
there was something human. 

Darkness fell before he got home as though 
the sun had been turned off at a switch. 
The wind died down as the moon rose, ard 
the coyotes began to wail cheerlessly. They 
sounded incredibly lonely and fearsome to 
Joe as he rode swiftly through the hard, 
clear-cut shadows cast by the moon. Then 
the lights of the ranch came in sight, and he 
was afraid no longer, nor lonely. 

There was a light in the kitchen, and he 
could hear the men in the bunkhouse roaring 
out an old ballad: 


“Don’t let her mourn my law-aw-awss. 
Tell her I slee-eep 
In a perilous dee-eep, 

Under Dako-o-ta’s Craw-awss.”” 


He walked stiffly into the kitchen, and his 
mother welcomed him happily. ‘“‘Your sup- 
per’s on the stove. Did you have a good 
time?” 

Joe could have cried with the relief from 
his loneliness. Instead, remembering his 
experiences that day, he answered, ‘‘Oh, fair. 
Found some pretty arrowheads. Say, Ma, 
I'd like to go to school in town, where some- 
thing happens, and there’s always somebody 
around. Won’t you ask Dad?” . 

She did not smile, but kissed him and 
replied cheerfully, ‘““Your father’s in the 
other room, waiting for you. He thought of it 
long ago, but you never wanted to go to 
school before. I wonder if you really do now.” 
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trapping have been made 
very recently in all states in 
the country except Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi and Virginia. Virtually 
new fur laws have been en- 
acted in Texas, West Virgin- 
ia and Wyoming, and sub- 
stantial revisions have been 
made in Idaho, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, South Dakota, 
Utah and Wisconsin. 

Our fondness to don coats made of the 
pelts of popular fur bearers has made it 
necessary for the officials in Arkansas and 
South Dakota to afford protection to rac-* 
coons and opossums. In Vermont raccoons 
and foxes have received protection; rac- 
coons, opossums, muskrats, beavers and 
otters in West Virginia; otters, fishers, 
martins, minks, muskrats, raccoons and 
foxes in Wyoming. So alarming has been the 
decrease in fur-bearing animals in Iowa that 
muskrat trapping has been suspended en- 
tirely until 1930. Minnesota has closed the 
season on muskrats and raccoons for an 
indefinite period. 

few years back only the 
wealthy could afford fur coats, 
since the trade did not care 
to handle inferior grades of 
pelts; but today, through treat- 
ment of cheap varieties of skins 
and the unfortunate practice on 
the part of many trappers of 
sending unprime pelts to the 
market, the purchase of fur ap- 
parel is within reach of all. 

If you are the owner of a fur 
coat, did the number of animals 
that had to be killed to make 
it ever occur to you? Take the 
squirrel coat, for example. In 
order to produce a forty-inch- 








length coat of squirrel fur 
between two hundred and 
two hundred and twenty- 
five squirrels must be de- 
stroyed for their pelts. A 
racco6n coat of the same 
length requires between 
twenty-five and thirty 
skins; a muskrat coat, be- 
tween fifty and sixty; a 
Hudson seal (dyed musk- 
rat), between sixty and 
seventy-five. 

Mink coats, one of the most expensive fur 
garments made, require from seventy-five to 
one hundred skins. Rabbit skins are used to 
a large extent in the fur market, and under 
proper treatment decidedly desirable coats 
are made from them. The high price of mink 
coats can be easily explained, since only the 
very best pelts are utilized for their making 
and the trapper receives from $5 to $20 each 
for the skins—one of the highest prices paid 
for any small American fur-bearing pelt. The 
prices paid to the trappers for the pelts vary. 
Raccoon skins bring from $3 to $7 each; 
Hudson seal (muskrat of the better type), 
from $2 to $3; squirrel (European), $1 to $2; 
rabbit, $.50 to $1; muskrat 
(common or medium grade), 
$1 to $1.50. 

The government head experts 
believe much of the actual loss 
on furs taken could be elimi- 
nated by confining trapping to 
periods of prime fur and exer- 
cising care to remove pelts 
properly and to cure them 
thoroughly before shipment to 
raw-fur receiving houses. It is 
estimated that a loss of twenty 
per cent has been experienced 
in the annual fur catch in the 
United States because of early 
trapping and failure on the part 





of the trappers in caring for the pelts. The 
receiving houses are also held responsible 
for much of this waste by reason of their 
sending out early price lists containing quo- 
tations on prime fur not obtainable at the 
time—which is nothing more than a formal 
invitation to the trapper to start trapping 
operations at once. As a result of this unfor- 
tunate practice not only does the receiving 
house accept unprime furs, but the trapper 
gets a smaller return than he would have re- 
ceived by starting operations during the 
proper season. 

The youth of the country, both boys and 
girls, can play an important part in curtail- 
ing the serious reduction in the number of 
fur-bearing animals. Boys who enjoy trap- 
ping can lend valuable assistance by taking 
animals only when they are in prime condi- 
tion. Nests or huts of fur bearers should 
be free from molestation, since it seriously 
interferes with the breeding. I have known of 
instances where a whole colony of muskrats 
have been wiped out inside a few months’ 
time as the result of such molestation. The 
employment of cruel and unreasonable 
methods in taking fur-bearing animals is 
also another serious menace that should be 
stopped. Smoking out squirrels and using 
chemicals in pursuit of raccoons, skunks, 
etc., have a most detrimental effect upon the 
future abundance of these animals. 

Girls can also play an important part in 
saving our fur-bearing animals 
from extinction by carefully 
considering the kind of coat 
they buy. Indeed, I think that 
the girl who has a love for 
wild animals must be reluctant 
to buy a coat whose making 
has necessitated the slaughter 

_ of two hundred or more lives 
of diminutive woodfolk. I do 
not want to urge a girl who has 
her heart set to change her 
mind, but I suggest that she 
select a coat made of the pelts 
of animals that show no signs 
of extinction and that require 
the least slaughter. 
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E HAVE no titled aristocracy in the 

United States; the nearest thing to it is 
that superior group of persons who have 
automobile numbers below one thousand. 


FAMOUS ITALIAN ARTIsT of distinctly 

radical views, Signor Marinetti, has 
organized a Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Machines. He finds intelligence 
and even a rudimentary soul in modern ma- 
chinery, and his “heart bleeds’’ at the sight 
of a careless man abusing the engine of his 
motor car. As machines grow more and more 
human in their capacities and more and 
more powerful, the next step for some man of 
Signor Marinetti’s vivid imagination will be 
a Declaration of Independence from ma- 
chinery. Samuel Butler foretold that a 
generation ago. 


ATCH MANCHURIA; it is the fastest- 

growing country in the world today. A 
million immigrants, mostly Chinese and 
Japanese, are pouring into it every year. It 
is expected that five thousand miles of rail- 
way will be built within ten years, and plans 
for. the development of Manchuria’s re- 
sources of coal and iron are already well 
advanced. At present the Chinaman Chang 
Tso-lin governs Manchuria. It is not un- 
likely that as it grows in wealth and im- 
portance Japan and Russia will contest its 
control with China. Much exciting history 
may be the result. 


OUR INLAND WATERWAYS 


RATIFYING progress has been made 
in repairing the ravages of the great 
Mississippi flood of last spring. The 

levees are once more whole, many of them 
wider and stronger than before; the land 
that was overflowed is ready for next year’s 
crops; and the rebuilding of ruined or dam- 
aged farmhouses is well under way. Long 
credits on easy terms have been granted to 
the flood victims; even the most unfortunate 
are getting once more upon their feet. The 
country responded generously to the needs 
of the sufferers, and the relief work of the 
American Red Cross was splendidly con- 
ducted. What now of the plans for making 
another such catastrophe impossible? 
Whatever is done must be done by the 
nation as a whole, for the problem is a na- 
tional one. Congress has had a number of 
proposals submitted to its attention, most 
of which begin with the creation of a com- 
mission of engineers to study the situation 
and prepare plans for dealing with it. Which 
one of the bills that Congress is considering 
will finally pass we do not know; what the en- 
gineers who are eventually to take the prob- 
lem in hand will report we cannot tell. But it 
seems to be taken for granted that we must 
still rely on the levee system, and that the 
creation of lake-like reservoirs or the re- 
forestation of cut-over lands will be only 
palliatives of a situation always dangerous. 
One of the foremost engineers in the coun- 
try happens to be at this moment in a posi- 
tion of authority in the government. It is 
interesting to see what Secretary Hoover 
thinks about the Mississippi problem. He 
believes that much can be done by deepen- 


ing the channels of the great river and its 
principal tributaries, and so creating water- 
ways that will not only take off the flood 
waters more speedily but will serve impor- 
tant commercial purposes as well. No coun- 
try has a finer natural system of interior 
waterways; but we have done very little to 
improve or even to use them. We have de- 
pended on our railways; but the railways are 
not only finding it difficult to handle the 
immense transportation business of the coun- 
try but are doing it at a constantly increas- 
ing cost. There is no hope for much reduc- 
tion of railway freight rates. Labor costs, 
material costs, terminal charges are all 
high and likely to grow higher. Water trans- 
portation is bound to be cheaper for bulk 
freight. 

To take a familiar example, see what the 
Panama Canal has done. In terms of 
freight costs per ton it has put New York 
far nearer San Francisco than it was twenty 
years ago, while the mid-West cities have 
moved farther away from either coast, owing 
to the increase in railway charges. It costs 
only about half as much to ship goods from 
New York to the Pacific Coast as it does to 
send the same goods from Chicago to Seattle 
or San Francisco. A great part of the diffi- 
culties that mid-Western farmers and busi- 
ness men have lately struggled with is owing 
to the high cost of transportation. And they 
have great rivers flowing from east to west 
and from north to south which could, at a 
reasonable cost, be used to cut their freight 
rates almost in half. 

The improvement of the Ohio, Missouri, 
and Mississippi rivers, the building of a real 
ship canal from Chicago to the Mississippi 
by way of the Illinois River, and the im- 
provement of the St. Lawrence River, so 
that ocean-going ships could reach the Great 
Lakes, would revolutionize the commercial 
situation of the great mid-West. The cost of 
providing a nine-foot channel at least from 
St. Paul to St. Louis and from Pittsburgh 
to Kansas City would not be exorbitant. 
Spread over a period of ten or fifteen years, 
it would not amount to more than a fraction 
of the annual surplus revenue of the govern- 
ment. European countries, where economy 
has long been taught by necessity, have de- 
veloped excellent waterways from rivers 
which are only rivulets beside our mighty 
streams. When the people of the mid-West 
awake to the possibilities of their river sys- 
tems, as traffic carriers, they will insist on a 
treatment of them that will add immeasur- 
ably to the commercial prosperity of that 
great region. 


A RAILWAY CENTENARY 


HAT is an interesting exposition which 

the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has been 

holding in the city where the company 
wasformeda hundred yearsago.It exemplified 
for those who came to view it the extraordi- 
nary progress that steam transportation has 
made during the last century. Side by side 
stood a replica of Peter Cooper’s little 
engine ‘Tom Thumb” and a giant modern 
locomotive of more than three hundred tons’ 
weight. Fragile stage-coach-shaped cars were 
there to be compared with steel-framed 
Pullmans, luxurious in furniture and chaste 
in ornament. You could trace the march of 
improvement in tracks, switches, signal 
systems, and all the rest of a railway’s com- 
plicated mechanical equipment. 

The story of the railway is fascinating. It 
begins with quaint contrivances in which 
steam had no part. The Baltimore & Ohio 
road experimented with a device in which a 
horse mounted on a flat car and operating 
some sort of treadmill arrangement furnished 
the motive power, and with another that 
actually made use of sails, which were to 
carry the car along the tracks by the aid of 
the wind, as ships are blown over the water. 
There was the historic race between the 
“Tom Thumb” and a horse-drawn car in 
1829. The horse got under way more quickly, 
and held the lead for some time. At last the 
engine, having got up a head of steam, began 
to travel at something like ten miles an hour 
and drew up on its galloping rival. Not only 
that, but it passed the horse car and seemed 
to be winning the race. Then something 
about the machinery broke, and the horse 
achieved an impressive victory! 

It was eight years after the Baltimore & 
Ohio company was formed before its trains 


ran into Washington, to be met by a recep- 
tion committee headed by Andrew Jackson, 
President of the United States. But by that 
time the practicability of the new invention 
was everywhere admitted, and the country 
was about to start on that era of railway 
building that within the next fifty years tied 
the states together in bonds of steel that 
perhaps have more to do with the unity of 
the nation and the possibility of administer- 
ing so enormous a stretch of territory by one 
federal government than we realize. 

When one considers the feeble beginnings 
of the railway, and the extraordinary thing 
into which it has grown, one cannot help 
wondering whether any such development 
awaits aérial transportation. As we pointed 
out not long ago on this page, there are well- 
informed men who believe that there are 
mechanical, physical and economic difficul- 
ties in the way of flying that will forbid it 
ever to be more than a curious example of 
man’s ingenuity; but there are others who 
cherish Rudyard Kipling’s dreams of great 
and powerful air-liners on which mankind 
will travel as safely and luxuriously and 
far more swiftly than on the railway. 
Which is right we do not yet know; but we 
may be sure that the airships will never en- 
tirely supersede the railway train. With the 
telephone, the telegraph, the electric light, 
and the automobile, the railway shares the 
credit—or the responsibility—of making our 
modern civilization the strange complex of 
speed and convenience which differentiates 
it so sharply from every previous creation of 
man’s intelligence. 


SIDEWALK AMENITIES 


VERY considerablecity has schoolsthat 
teach people how to drive a car, but no 
city, so far as we know, has any insti- 

tution that teaches people how to use the 
sidewalk. It is a gap, a blind spot, in our 
educational system. 

When a man buys his first car something 
tells him that it might be well to learn how 
to handle it in traffic before he ventures on 
the road; but no inferiority complex tells 
the pedestrian that he should learn how 
to conduct himself on the sidewalk and on 
crossings. 

When two cars going in opposite direc- 
tions meet, both turn to the right as a matter 
of course. When two pedestrians meet, one of 
them is just as likely to turn to the left and 
to substitute insult for injury by glaring at 
the other as they come face to face. 

When the driver of a car wishes to turn 
aside from the stream of traffic he puts 
his hand out, but when a shopper on the 
outside of the walk catches sight of a three- 
dollar hat marked down to seven, ninety- 
eight she cuts across traffic regardless of 
wrecks, 

A man in the hurrying throng suddenly 
discovers that his shoestring is untied—in 
other words, that he has a flat tire. Instead of 
pulling out to one side, he throws on the 
emergency brakes and stops dead, with no 
warning toot, no admonitory red light, and 
traffic piles up. If, as he stoops, he would 

, turn on a hip-pocket flash that said, ‘‘Please 
kick me!”’ or conveyed some other equally 
pleasing message, no one would complain. 

Cars keep to one side of the road or the 
other, but straight down the middle of the 
crowded sidewalk plows fat old Aunt Abby, 
loaded to the guards with bales of bulky 
merchandise, the backwash of her ponder- 
ous paddlewheels tossing the lesser craft.on 
the beaches of the many-sounding sea of 
traffic. 

There are also persons whose inner ear 
seems always listening for the order ‘‘To the 
rear, march!’’ They hear it at the most un- 
expected moments, 'bout face with military 
pep and precision, and hit your front bumpers 
with a force that brings a startled ‘‘Hah!”’ 
from your radiator, and sets it to boiling. 

But most numerous of all are the fleets of 


highly decorated ‘‘damosines” that park in . 


the middle of the sidewalk at the crowded 
lunch hour and proceed to hold an im- 
promptu Old Home Week Reception and 
Meeting of the Sewing Society, till an alley 
cat couldn’t worm its way through in an 
hour. 

Weare not discouraged or pessimistic. We 
dream of a celestial city where there are side- 
walk traffic cops who will tag the groups that 
park too long in passageways, summon those 


who cut across, and take away the license of 
those who turn to the left. But are there 
traffic cops in Heaven? 


A CAMPFIRE OF THE 
NATIONS 


HE war left many questions unsettled; 

it evencreated newissuesthat may prove 

troublesome in the future. But it did also 
give a real vitality to the dream of codpera- 
tion and mutual understanding among the 
nations of the earth. If the ardent and ag- 
gressive nationalism which flourished every- 
where in the nineteenth century could lead 
to such a cataclysm as that of 1914, it is 
only reasonable that intelligent people 
should try to neutralize it by encouraging 
a principle of human brother- 


The League of Nations is of course the 
most significant effort in that direction, but 
it is not the only one, nor will it perhaps be 
the most successful. The new spirit shows 
itself continually in all sorts of ways. One 
pleasant example is reported from England, 
where the British Y. M. C. A. maintained 
for nine days an international boys’ camp 
at Bagshot. Boys from twenty-one nations 
were enrolled, including not only France, 
Germany, Italy, and the United States, but 
such small and remote countries as Latvia, 
Esthonia, Czecho-Slovakia, and even Japan. 
The camp was alive with interpreters, for 
few of the boys understood more than one 
oe gry besides their own, and everything 
had to be explained over and over again 
in various tongues. What an obstacle to a 
united humanity is the diversity of language! 
In theory it is the simplest obstacle to 
remove; in practice it will probably be the 
last to persist. 

But in spite of this handicap the boys got 
on well together. They played one another’s 
games—baseball, football, cricket, schlag- 
ball, cross-country running, and so forth. 
That brought them acquaintance as nothing 
else could. Then there were fraternal meet- 
ings, at which the boys, aided by the ever- 
present interpreters, exchanged information 
about their various countries, compared 
views on all sorts of topics, and so grew to 
understand better the things that might 
unite them as well as the influences that 
might keep them apart. 

The boys ate together in a hall decorated 
with the twenty-one flags of their several 
nations; they attended devotional meetings 
and forums where the problems of inter- 
national codperation were discussed; they 
learned to sing one another’s national songs; 
they had a great “‘campfire,’’ when each boy 
marched around the blazing pile, wrapped 
in his country’s flag. 

The meeting was all too short, and it 
drew together, of course, only a few boys, 
relatively speaking. But these fortunate 
fellows went home with a new idea of 
brotherhood, prepared to keep alive their 
enthusiasm by mutual correspondence, and 
to act as nuclei around which groups of 
companions might collect. ‘Behold, how 
great a matter a little fire kindleth!’”’ Perhaps 
this will be true of the Bagshot international 
campfire. Certainly it is the sort of thing 
that has become possible only since the 
war. 








GOOD CLEAN FUN FOR ALL 


CAPTAIN — Sergeant, note down 
Private Grasgrum — three days on bread 
and water for slovenly turnout on parade. 
| SERGEANT — Beg pardon, Captain, 
that won't make the slightest difference 
to him — he’s a vegetarian. 

CAPTAIN — Then give him three days 
on meat and soup. 


To get one thousand more stories as funny 
as this, turn to page 51 and see how 
you can get your copy of The Companion’ s 
famous new jest book. 
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‘‘WHEN THOU PRAYEST”’ 
The Companion’ s Religious Article 


HE teaching of Jesus concerning prayer 

is the Magna -Charta of democracy. 
“Thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy 
closet, and when thou hast shut thy door 
pray to thy Father which is in secret.”’ Other 
forms of prayer are not forbidden, but that 
which is especially commended is the prayer 
of the individual man or woman meeting 
God face to face. Jesus might have said, 
“Thou, when thou prayest, go into the 
church, and let the prayer of other worship- 
ers assist thine own.” He might have said, 
“Thou, when thou prayest, go to a priest or 
minister or godly friend, and let him through 
his larger experience assist thee in prayer.” 
He might have said, ‘““Thou, when thou 
prayest, procure a book of prayers of faithful 
saints lest thine own poor utterance be 
cramped, and thine imagination limited, and 
thou fall into vain repetitions as the heathen 
do.” 

We are not to understand the teaching of 
Jesus as forbidding any effective aid to 
prayer, as we are permitted to find it in 
association with others whose prayers shall 
strengthen and exalt our own. We are not 
forbidden to use the experience and aspira- 
tion of noble souls in past generations so far 
as we can make their prayers the normal 
expression of our own best aspirations. But 
we are not to think that any external assist- 
ance is essential to acceptable prayer. Face 
to face with God, every man stands on a 
spiritual level with every other man. 

That is the bed rock of our faith in democ- 
racy. It is our assurance that the humblest 
man has standing in God’s court. In the 
hours when all human help fails, the naked 
soul is clothed with the garments of a valid 
priesthood in its relations with the Supreme 
Being. 

This is more than a doctrine of religion. It 
is the basic principle that underlies our view 
of human rights and relations. It is the soul’s 
patent of nobility. 

This truth, when well considered, lifts 
prayer far above the level of a pitiful begging 
for the gratification of our personal desires. 
It is the noblest doctrine of the Church in 
its definition of the high prerogative of 
humanity. Democracy, if it attempt to es- 
tablish ignorance on a plane with knowledge, 
or greed and personal ambition on a plane 
with public spirit, is dangerous and false. 
But democracy based on spiritual equality 
before God is the highest right of manhood 
as religion understands it, and the best and 
most hopeful truth in political science. 


THE SHAMPOO 
The Companion's Medical Article 


ig is common to hear oe exchanging 
views and advice about the shampooing 
of the hair, quite forgetting that hair and 
scalps differ as much as faces and disposi- 
tions do, and that no general advice can 
possibly cover the whole subject. The dry 
scalp, for example, calls for a treatment that 
would not suit the oily scalp, and the fre- 
quency of the shampoo should depend on 
one’s habits and occupation. Many people 
get on very well with the use of any good 
soap lying round in the soap dishes; others 
would not think of using anything but the 
“finest white Castile.” Others again are 
continually experimenting with the in- 
numerable advertised shampooing prepara- 
tions—many of which are good. It is safe to 
advise that when you have found a treat- 
ment that leaves the hair soft and silky and 
does not dry out the scalp skin or cause the 
hair to fall out you had better cling to it, no 
matter what anyone says. 

word of warning may as well be given in 
regard to some of the preparations put forth 
for shampooing. Many of them contain a 
certain percentage of alcohol, which is very 
cleansing, but is also a solvent of fat, and 
therefore to be avoided by those who have 
excessive dryness of the scalp. This dryness 
of the skin is not only a nuisance, since it 
causes dandruff, but it is also a sign of under- 
nourishment, and neither hair nor roses will 
grow in poor soil. The same is true of too 
frequent washing—it tends to impoverish. 
_ A popular lady novelist some years ago 
introduced us to a very charming heroine, of 





GOOSE GREEN MANOR 


& 


A Quaint Model Village in England 


HERE is a curious fascination about 

miniature models of such objects as 
ships, railway trains, and houses. When the 
famous doll house that was made for Queen 
Mary of England was put on exhibition, 
with all its tiny furniture in place, and its 
walls decorated with little pictures painted 
by famous artists, it was not children alone 
but men and women who thronged to see it 
and exclaim over its dainty completeness. 

One of the entertaining sights about 


London, always attended by crowds when- 
ever it is open to the public, is the miniature 
village called Goose Green near Ascot. It is 
built on the grounds of Lowood, the resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Puleston. The 
village consists of a pretty half-timbered 
manor house and garden, a church, and 
several cottages. Our picture shows the 
manor house and garden, complete even to 
the garage and the tiny automobile standing 
in front of it. 





whom it was said in an early chapter that she 
washed her superb hair every day as a matter 
of course. The result was thinning hair for 
many lady readers, with no_ perceptible 
increase of personal charm. The frequency 
of the shampoo is a matter for personal 
choice guided by common sense. It would 
seem in a general way that cleanliness would 
be obtained by washing the hair once a week 
in the summer and once a fortnight in the 
winter, although people who live in particu- 
larly smoky or dirty cities may need to give 
the hair more frequent attention. 

It is safe to add that, owing to the dry 
air of America and the practice of heat- 
ing our houses by steam, most people will 
do well to rub a very small quantity of pure 
olive oil or vaseline into the scalp after the 
shampoo. 


CALEB ENTERTAINS 
But His Boarder is Unprofitable 


ALEB PEASLEE, as he drew his horse to 

a halt to pass the time of day with 

Deacon Lysander Hyne, looked, the deacon 
thought, rather depressed. 

“You look, Kellup,” he observed, ‘“‘sif 
matters had gone wrong with you someway. 
Willin’ to say what the trouble is?” 

Caleb hitched himself uncomfortably and 
eyed the deacon sidewise. 

“If you won’t laugh too much—mebbe,”’ he 
said. The deacon was relieved, and showed it. 


“I’m glad it’s a matter to laugh over, 
ruther’n cry about,” he said. 

Caleb shook his head, as if that were a 
matter about which more. might be said. 
“Come right down to it,” he said, ‘I’ve got 
reason to look sorry, I s’pose. You know 
them folks that took that little house over 
Peakes Hill way, this summer? Well, the 
man’s some kind of an animal student; and I 
guess they’re fetchin’ their boy up to be the 
same thing. Anyway, when the man’s aunt 
took sick a few days back, they had to go on 
—the man and his wife, both of ’em. But 
they didn’t want to take the boy along; so 
they came over to my place to see if we’d do 
for the youngster whilst they was away; and 
me 'n’ my wife said we would. They said 
he’d be c’ntented ’nough if he c’d bring his 
pet animals along, and, after they told us 
what they was, we said to bring ’em. I 
thought a coon and a dog and a tame crow 
couldn’t do much harm. 

“It was the fust day they come that I 
missed my glasses,” he went on, “but I 
thought nothin’ much of it; I’m always 
layin’ ’em down somewheres, and they 
always turn up again sooner or later. And I 
had another pair that I c’d use; so I give no 
great thought to it. And I was a good deal 
ent’tained watchin’ the coon and dog play 
together, anyway. 

‘Well, the boy took ’em both off in the 
afternoon of the third day, promisin’ not to 
go below the lower field—where I’ve got the 
sweet corn for the cannery, you know. I was 





1. What was the name-of the plane 
in which Lindbergh flew to Paris? 

2. The autograph of what American 
is most valuable in the collector’s 
market? 

3. What is Juggernaut? 

4, What Athenian philosopher lived 
in a tub? 

5. Who said “The American people 
like to be humbugged’’? 

6. How many amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States are 
there? 

7. Who wrote “Bleak House’’? 

8. Substances usually contract with 
the cold; what substance expands when 
its temperature falls to 32 degrees? 

9. What railroad is popularly called 
the “Katy”? 

10. Who was King David’s favorite 
son, who rebelled against him? 

11. What is “fiat money’’? 

12. What baseball team 
“World Champion’’? 

13. Who was M. Worth? 


is now 





WHAT IS YOUR SCORE? 


14. Who said ‘“‘Damn the torpedoes, 
go ahead,” and on what occasion? 

15. What discouraged patriot was 
roused to fresh energy on seeing a spider 
repair again and again its broken web? 

16. Where did Napoleon spend the 
last six years of his life? 

17. What have Fritz Kreisler, Mis- 
cha Elman and Albert Spalding in 
common? 

18. What is the parade step of the 
German soldiers called? 

19. What is the capital of Louisiana? 

20. What is verdigris? 

21. What is No. 10 Downing Street, 
London? 

22. Are men or women more fre- 
quently color blind? 

23. Are sponges animal or vegetable? 

24. What country in the New World 
is the most populous, next to the 
United States? 

25. What metal is the best conductor 
of electricity? 

[Answers on page 25] 








busy round the barn, and | thought I might 
get forrard more if he and the animals was 
out of the way. It would have paid me 
better,” he interjected, ‘‘to’ve let my barn 
work go and gone along with ’em. 

“I only found out yest’day,” he ex- 
plained, ‘‘that that coon had what must have 
passed for a good time that afternoon. Take 
what corn he et, together with what he broke 
down gittin’ it, he ruined better’n five 
dollars’ wuth, cannery pricés. So I’ve got to 
—- that off against the boy’s board 
ill. 

“Then the cows dropped off in milk real 
sudden a day or so after the boy come; and 
yest’day, when I ketched the dog chasin’ 
‘em, the reason was plain ’nough. I talked to 
the boy pretty s’vere, and he owned up the 
dog liked to chase cows, but he didn’t bite 
*em—he didn’t think. However, there’s no 
knowin’ how many dollars’ wuth of milk he 
shortened their flow—call it five, but I know 
well ’nough it’s more’n that! 

“And t’day,” he wound up, “when [| 
ketched sight of the tame crow flyin’ off with 
a piece of copper I’d laid aside to mend a 
kittle with I begun to mistrust what had 
happened to my glasses. So I queried the 
boy close, and he admitted the crow might 
have fancied ’em—and if he had, no tellin’ 
where he might have hid ’em; he’d drop 
things in the fust deep hole he found, jest to 
hear ’em fall and strike, the boy thought. 

“But,” Caleb said, his face lightening, 
“I’m on my way to the depot now to fetch 
the boy’s parents back—they’re comin’ on 
this train. And I’ve got the coon in a barrel 
and the dog in the shed and the crow tied by 
the laig up in an apple tree—and the boy’s 
under promise not to meddle nor make till 
I git back. And when that man pays me 
the fifteen dollars I agreed to charge him 
I figger I’ll be jest about back where I 
started. 

“But I’ve learnt something,” he called 
back over his shoulder, as the horse started 
along. “’Tain’t all loss. I’ve gained wisdom 
*nough not to be ketched the same way 


again.” 
SAFETY FIRST 
Her Cautious Way with a Hammer 


ME: JONES had just smashed his thumb 
4%4 with the hammer, while he was driving 
a nail into the wall beside the cellar stairs. 
To judge by his remarks it hurt him a good 
deal. His wife was mildly sympathetic, but a 
little scornful of his clumsiness. 

“There’s no need for you to smash your 
thumb,” she said. “I never do.” 

“You're quite a carpenter, aren’t you?” 
said the irritated Mr. Jones. ‘‘How do you 
manage so well?” 

“T hold thé hammer in both hands,” 
replied Mrs. Jones, placidly. + 


GUESSING AT TIME 
This Soldier Was Helped by a Clock 


RESIDENT VON HINDENBURG of 

Germany likes to tell the story of how a 
private soldier once got the better of him. 
Hindenburg was a major at the time, careful 
and thorough as always in drilling the 
battalion. He wanted to test the ability of 
his men to judge intervals of time, and asked 
one of them: 

“How long is ten minutes?” 

After a long pause the soldier answered: 
“Twice five minutes.” 

Hindenburg then pulled out his watch and 
said: “It is now ten minutes past eight. In 
ten minutes call ‘halt.’” 

The man stood stiffly at attention, and 
finally the major said: ‘Well, are the ten 
minutes up?” 

“Only five of them,” was the reply. 

Hindenburg marveled at this correct 
reply, but decided to wait. On almost the 
exact second the soldier called, “Halt!” 

Hindenburg complimented the private on 
his excellent judgment and finally asked how 
he had determined the time intervals so 
accurately. 

“I was watching the tower clock behind 
you,” the soldier explained. 

The Prussian officers did not relax in the 
presence of the soldier, nor did a single man 
in the battalion crack a smile. But all had 
their laugh when the ranks were dismissed. 

MISCELLANY CONTINUED ON PAGE 25 | ° 
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REAR OF SHRED 
TOON OF TRON @ MUCKNG IN PROGRESS 








A GREAT ENGINEERING DREAM COMES TRUE 
By Frank W. Skinner, A.S.C.E. 


cy the high development of pneumatic 
and electric machinery, tools, and 
processes, the combination of long research 
and preparatory work, great skill, courage, 





Double ventilation shaft on the New York 
shore 


and experience, and huge financial resources 
have made possible the successful comple- 
tion of one of the greatest engineering 
achievements of history—the Holland ve- 
hicular tunnel, the great double tube which 
runs for three quarters of a mile 100 feet 
under the Hudson River. It was opened by 
President Coolidge on November 12, 1927. 
These two enormous parallel cast-iron 
tubes, about 29% and 30% feet in diameter, 
65 feet apart and nearly 7000 feet long, were 
driven through mud and rock by thousands 
of sand hogs toiling for four years. These 





men, the compressed-air workers, exca- 
vated thousands of truck-loads of mud and 
clay as they burrowed slowly under the 
river bottom. They worked under air pres- 
sures up to 47 pounds per square inch. The 
normal atmosphere is 14.7 pounds per square 
inch, and the increased pressure meant more 
than 60,000 pounds on a man’s whole body. 
This was near the limit for human endur- 
ance. A stoppage of the huge pumps that 
forced in this constant supply of compressed 
air would, at any time, have permitted the 
water and quicksand to rush in and flood 
the tunnel, killing hundreds of men and 
destroying millions of dollars’ worth of 
effort. 

The men worked in shifts of 20 and were 
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The tunnels from each river side meet one 
hundred feet below water 


permitted to work for only 45 minutes at a 
time and only twice a day. Each time they 
had to spend 45 minutes in entrance locks 
either entering or emerging from the dan- 
gerous pressure. 

Approaches and great ventilation build- 
ings were built at each end of the tunnel on 


land. Then, at points about one mile and one 
quarter apart on opposite sides of the river, 
great steel shafts were sunk, two for each 
tunnel. Their hollow steel walls were filled 
with concrete six feet thick and were pro- 
vided near the bottom with air-tight steel 
roofs under which men worked in compressed 
air to excavate earth, sand, and rock so that 
the tall shaft would be undermined and sink 
a few inches each day, like a great diving 
bell, until the working chamber was below 
the tunnel level and was filled with concrete 
as the men withdrew. In the bottom of each 
shaft there was then built a 300-ton hori- 
zontal steel cylinder, 30 feet in diameter, 
called a shield, and provided around the 
circumference with hydraulic jacks of 
over 6,000 tons combined capacity, which 
forced it out through the river bottom. As 
the shield progressed there was built behind 
it ring after ring of the great tubes, made up 
of 3000-pound segments swung to positions 
by a revolving hydraulic arm and secured 
by large bolts. ; 

The front cf the shield was closed by a 
steel wall with many doors, and the rear 
overlapped the tunnel lining, making a 
telescopic joint which, with the internal air 
pressure equal to the external pressure, 
excluded the water, mud, and quicksand. 





A MECHANICAL MIND AT YOUR SERVICE 


As the shields were advanced by the jacks, 
30 inches at a time, the sand hogs opened 
the front doors and excavated the mud, load- 
ing it into cars drawn to the shafts by electric 
locomotives. When the shields encountered 
rock it was drilled and blasted by sand hogs 
working in advance of the shield. For each 
tunnel, two shields approaching from op- 
posite directions met, almost exactly on the 
center line, in mid-channel, 100 feet below 
the surface of the river. 

Each tunnel tube has one 20-foot road- 
way with a capacity for nearly 2000 auto- 
mobiles per hour in one direction. The 
deadly carbon monoxide gas produced~by 
the automobile engines is eliminated almost 
instantly by a wonderful ventilation system 
which can pump in 3,760,000 cubic feet of 
fresh air and remove as much foul air per 
minute, thus changing the entire atmos- 
pheric contents of the tunnels 42 times per 
hour if necessary. Batteries of 84 great fans, 
operated by 4300 horsepower of electric 
motors, are used. 

The tunnel is policed by a force of more 
than 250 men, who patrol it day and night 
and control its red and green traffic lights. 
The tunnel has cost with its equipment 
about $48,000,000 and has a capacity of 
about 15,000,000 vehicles per year. 


Science Now Develops a Thinking Machine 


AN electrical machine which thinks for 
itself is one of the most recent develop- 
ments of modern science. Its name is the 
“Product. Integraph,” and it has been 
recently developed in the electrical engi- 
neering laboratories of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

Into this mechanical mind can be fed the 
conditions of a mathematical problem too 
complex for the human mind to master. It 
will promptly grind out and write down the 
solution, as efficiently as a machine takes in 
lumber and chemicals and produces finished 
boxes of matches. 

This new machine, a-picture of which is 
shown above, opens the doors to important 
fields of mathematical research hitherto con- 
sidered inaccessible. It was developed by 
Dr. Vannevar Bush, professor of electric 
power transmission at the Institute, and a 


MEASURING LIGHTNING 


The Fastest Camera in the World 


Sc IENTISTS have long realized the impor- . 
tance of lightning protection, and have : 


carried their studies so far that artificial 


thunderstorms can now be produced within . 


the laboratory. Accurate measurements of 
lightning.currents, however, have beencdiffi- 
cult because of their extreme rapidity. 

Science’s final answer to this difficulty is 
the Dufour Oscillograph , (at the right), a 
camera of such extraordinary agility that 
it can take pictures of electric currents flow- 
ing for only one seventy-millionth of a 
second. A stream of tiny electrons flowing 
through a vacuum ‘tube traces on the film 
a pattern which corresponds to the lightning 
variations. (Photo by General Electric Com- 
pany.) 


staff of research workers. “‘The Product 
Integraph,”’ he explains, ‘‘might be called 
an adding machine carried to an extreme in 
its design. Where workers in the business 
world are ordinarily satisfied with addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division of 
numbers, the engineer deals with curves 
and graphs which represent for him the 
past, present, and future of the things with 
which he is concerned.” 

The Integraph is a device of electrical 
measuring instruments, motors, gears, and 
recording tables and is virtually a man-made 
brain. It needs from eight minutes to a few 
hours to make computations which would 
take an engineer from a month to a year to 
work out by ordinary methods. Its founda- 
tion is a ‘‘watt-hour meter”’ of the same type 
as is used in everyone’s home for recording 
the amount of power used during the month. 
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ABOUT THE COVER 
‘Dignity and Impudence’’ 

WE have called the picture on the cover 

of this month’s Youth’s Companion 
“Dignity and Impudence,”’ because we saw a 
whimsical resemblance between the great 
solemn moose and the twittering, fluttering 
birds'in this. picture and the equally solemn 
mastiff.and the pert little terrier in Sir Edwin 
Landseer’s famous painting to which he gave 
that name: We are printing here a reproduc- 
tion of the Landseer picture,—with which 
many, perhaps most, of our readers must be 
familiar,—and we think everyone will agree 
with us that the title fits both pictures-ad- 
mirably. Sir Edwin Landseer was a lover of 
animals, and he devoted his artistic gifts 
almost entirely to painting them. Fifty 
years ago there was hardly a home that. had 
not on its-walls his “‘Stag at Bay,” his “Two 
Dogs,” or his ‘“‘Cat’s Paw.’’ Sir Edwin also 
designed the four magnificent lions that lie 
couched at the base of the Nelson Monu- 
ment in Trafalgar Square, London. 


THE SPINNING COIN 
The Best Trick of the Month 


PIN .a coin on 
the table; turn 
your back while 
the coin is still re- 
volving; and then, 
the instant that 
the coin stops 
whirling, call out 
whether it is heads 
or tails! 

If you do this 
correctly two or 
three times, people will say that you are a 
good guesser; but when you name the posi- 
tion of the coin every time, they will be 
thoroughly mystified. 

You can do it every time, if you use your 
own coin. The coin must be prepared before- 
hand, and this may be accomplished so 
neatly that no one will ever suspect it. 

Take a knife and nick the edge of the coin 
on the head side. Make two or three small 
nicks if necessary. Then spin the coin and 
try it out. 

When the coin ceases whirling, and settles 
on the table, it will rattle for a few seconds— 
if the head side is up. But if the tail of the 
coin is uppermost, the tiny nicks on the head 
side. will .make the rattle stop short and 
suddenly, 





A NEW POET 
Luke Larrabee’s Verse 


O*N this page The Companion prints this 
month the verse of a new contributor— 
Mr. Luke Larrabee—whose work will here- 
after from time to'time appear on. these 
pages. In “The Future’ Mr. Larrabee 
makes use of several interesting historical 
facts. It is actually true that in 1833 a clerk 
in the Patent Office resigned on the ground 
that there had: been so many inventions 
already made-that few.more were possible. 
Mr. Milton Wright in: his book ‘Invention 
and Patents’ refers to this incident in the 
following words: 

ears: ago, so the.story runs, a clerk in 


the Patent Office-.resigned. When. asked 











I 
In Eighteen Hundred Thirty-three 
A Patent Office clerk 
Cleaned up his desk and left a note 
Resigning from his work. 
“*Such progress has been made, ”’ said he, 
‘The world is now content. 
There’s no more work for me to do— 
There's nothing to invent!" 


Il 
Before the railroad lines were built, 
Or steel-framed buildings rose, 
Before the energetic spark 
Leaped from the dynamos, 
Before the first immortal words 
By telegraph were sent, 
This backward-looking man com- 
plained: 
‘There's nothing to invent!"’ 





THE FUTURE © 
By Luke Larrabee 


Vv 

The snail within his horny shell 
Is not so blind as they, 

Who cannot see the flaming sky 
That marks the coming day. 

Our yesterdays are dead and gone, 
Today is dying too; 

$ on tomorrow's rising sun— 

There’s still so much to do! 


Ill 

And always, as our restless Earth 

Rolls onward round the sun, 
A million other souls agree 

That all good works are done; 
They say that nothing fine can 

ae 

From modern thoughts and ways, 
For human ap ended up 

Back in the good old days. 


IV 
How dismally their solemn faith 
To this illusion clings— 
Above them, men explore the sky 
And cross the sea on wings! 
Around them, marvels come to pass 
Till savage nations know 
The magic of the silver screen, 
The joy of radio! 








why, he replied, ‘I want to be on the safe 
side. Nearly all the inventions that are 
possible have been invented. Soon there 
will be no more; and this office will have to 
close. I want to get into something else now 
while I have the opportunity.’” 

It is this curious occurrence around which 
Mr. Larrabee writes his inspiring verse. 
The amazing progress of invention in this 
country is well illustrated by the fact that 
it took fifty-seven years to produce the first 
five hundred thousand. patents in this 
country, and only thirty-one years to pro- 
duce the next million. 

Almost all of the progress which has pro- 
duced the material world in which we live 
today has come, as Mr. Larrabee points out, 
since 1833. Railroad building did not reach 
its peak until between 1880 and 1890. The 
first practical dynamo for the generation of 
electric current on a large scale was the 
result of an invention by Dr. Werner von 
Siemens in 1856. It was on May 24, 1844, 
that Samuel Finley Breese Morse sent the 
immortal words ‘‘What hath God wrought” 
over the first commercial telegraph line 
from Baltimore to Washington. The electric 
light and the telephone both appeared in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, and 
a constant stream of less important inven- 
tions has contributed to altering with every 
year the environment in which we live. 
“Nothing left to invent” in 1833! But almost 
a century later we know that invention is 
hardly more than in its infancy. 


NAUTICAL NAMES 
How Shipmasters Named Their Children 


GHIP models, ship pictures, ships’ logs, 
sailors’ chanteys, the reminiscences and 
biographies of old-time captains, mariners, 
and voyagers, all alike are objects of eager 
interest today, as, indeed, is everything 
pertaining to the sea and ships. But one odd 
little phrase of a paragraph in The Compan- 
ion about odd names calls attention to it: the 
nautical naming of babies belonging to sea- 
faring families. Some, probably most, of such 
names were geographical, from ports with 
which their vessels traded, or shores off 
which some striking incident of a voyage 
occurred, or places where, not infrequently 
in those days of sea-going captains’ wives, 
the babies themselves had been born, ashore 
or afloat. Among such names, which were 
oftener bestowed on girls than boys, are to 
be found Valencia, Genoa, Venetia, Odessa, 
Italia, Manilla, Peruvia, Damietta, Adelia, 
Malta, Mindoro and Carnzu; and there are 
doubtless a good many more. 


Less frequent and even more interesting 
was the naming of children for ships, which 
in a day when mythological names were 
favored for vessels, sometimes introduced 
surprising goddesses and sea nymphs into 
orthodox New England families. There is 
said to have been an Amphitrite, commonly 
called Trite, in one such family; while name- 
sakes of Thetis, the mother of Achilles, are 
still living, and also those of Orithyia, sis- 
ter of the winds. One household cherishes the 
tradition of a certain aged Aunt Lukey, long 
resident in the home of a ministerial grand- 
nephew, whose name most people supposed 
to be derived from some variation of Luke or 
Lucy, until she died and it was carved upon 
her tombstone. It was Leucothea: the 
‘“‘white-armed nymph”’ whose stately Greek 
name was borne by the white-winged vessel 
upon which her father had sailed his first 
voyage as master, a century before. 

d names, not in themselves connected 
directly with ships or the sea, sometimes 
resulted from the foreign experiences of a 
seafaring parent. The queerest authentic 
instance is perhaps that of the name Caira— 
pronounced Ka-i-ra—still borne by a repre- 
sentative of the family in which it was first 
used. An ancestral captain, trading in France 
in the seventeen-nineties, heard everywhere 
a lively tune which. caught his fancy. He 
neither read nor spoke French, but when he 
returned home he conferred upon his newest 
baby the name of that song, as he remem- 
bered and pronounced its title. It was the 
famous “‘Ca Ira’ of the French Revolution. 

But anyone who contemplates collecting 
American names of nautical origin will have 
to go back to a much earlier date than that, 
beginning, properly and naturally, with the 
Mayflower. The two babies born on that 
historic vessel were both given commemo- 
rative names: Peregrine (signifying Wan- 
derer or Traveler) White, and Oceanus 
Hopkins. 


OLD KING CROWLEY 


A Strange Find from Arkansas 


NE of the treasures of the Arkansas 

Museum of Natural History at Little 
Rock is a mysterious head carved out of 
hard sandstone, and known both within 
and without the museum as “King Crow- 
ley.” This head is one of a number of 
curious relics. that. were uncovered by an 
indefatigable old delver after buried treas- 
ure, among.the great gravel beds that form 
the Crowley Ridge in the eastern part of 
Arkansas. This ridge is a deposit, not an 
uplift, and the gravel that composes it may 


have been washed southward from the foot of 
the retreating glaciers farther up the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

Whatever the source of these deposits, 
they yielded to the spade of the old man 
several puzzling objects carved out of some 
hard black stone. One was a small foot, so 
small that the finder, who knew nothing 
about archeology, 
thought he had got 
hold of the petrified 
foot of some long- 
dead baby. Another 
was a rude but un- 
mistakable head 
crowned with a sort 
of ornamental head 
dress. 

Farther down, 
five or six feet from 
the surface, ‘King 
Crowley” came to 
light. Whoever 
carved this head had 
no little artistic 
sense and sculptural 
skill. The features 
are lifelike; the eyeballs are of copper, 
with pupils of silver; there are orna 
ments of gold in his ears and a heart- 
shaped brooch of copper on his neck. This 
brooch is a very remarkable thing to find on 
a piece of prehistoric American work, for so 
perfect a reproduction of the conventional 
heart symbol has never been found in 
ancient American art. 

Further excavation disclosed a sort of 
crypt cut into a-stratum of conglomerate rock 
which underlies the gravel, in which there 
were human bones and a jewel-box made of 
black lava rock containing twenty-four 
stone beads, two shell ornaments and a 
piece of melted silver. All these mysterious 
objects are now in the collections of the 
Arkansas Museum of Natural History. 








WAVES OF THE DESERT 
Ploughing Through a Waterless Sea 
HIS is a picture of the real desert. The 
great sand waste of Sahara and the people 

in the foreground are real desert Arabs and 
not gentlemen of Hollywood appearing in 
appropriate costume in “The Garden of 
Allah.” There is a strange attraction in the 
desert, lifeless as it is, and cruel to all who do 
not understand it and know how to cope with 
it. Though it is the precise opposite of the 
sea, arid and sterile, it has a certain resem- 
blance to the ocean in its wide desolation and 
in the way it reacts to the winds that sweep’ 
over it. The rolling sand. hills remind the 
observer of the rolling waves of the sea, and 
the surface of the sand, as you will see in this 
photograph, is often rippled by the wind as 
water is. And is not the camel called the 
“ship” of the desert? This particular ship is 
pictured ‘lying to among the waves of sand 
while its crew take a reckoning to determine 
where they are and in what direction to lay 
their course. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
[See page 23] 


1. Spirit of St. Louis. 2. Button Gwinnett, signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. 3. A god of the 
Hindu pantheon represented as a form or manifesta- 
tion of Vishnu, the preserver. 4. Diogenes. 5. P. T. 
Barnum. 6. Nineteen. 7. Charles Dickens. 8. Water 
on changing to ice increases its bulk by one-eleventh. 
9. The Missouri, Kansas-& Texas. 10. Absalom. 11. 
Paper currency, made legal tender by law but bearing 
no promise of redemption in coin. 12. The New York 
American League team—the “Yankees.” 13. An Eng- 
lishman who_became a famous designer of dresses in 
Paris. 14. Admiral Farragut at the battle of Mobile 
Bay. 15. Robert Bruce. 16. The island of St. Helena. 
17. They are famous players on the violin. 18. The 
goose step. 19: Baton Rouge. 20. The green rust 
caused by the oxidization of copper. 21. The official 
residence of the British premier. 22. Men. 23. They 
are sea animals of a low order. 24. Brazil. 25. Silver. 
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A BOY AND HIS FRIENDS 


A Pretty Scene from ‘‘The Shepherd of the Hills’ 


MONG the interesting new pictures now 
being shown is that made from Harold 
Bell Wright’s popular story ‘The Shepherd 
of the Hills.”” The picture is distributed by 
First National, aa John Boles and Molly 
Q'Day are the leading actors, but young 
Joseph Bennett has a very sympathetic part. 


Our picture shows him surrounded by the 
animal friends whom he loves, his dog; his 
¥ lamb, and the squirrel that he has tamed. 
t is decidedly one of the most charming 
photographs that the motion-picture pro- 
ducers have made this month, and we are 
glad to reproduce it. 





THE HAPPY ENDING 
And Other Picture Matters 
"Tice: who view motion pictures as a 


form of art as well as a form of enter- 

tainment have long bemoaned the 
predilection of the American audience for 
happy endings. It is understood that when a 
picture fails to end with a romantic ‘‘fade 
out,” the adults as well as the children file 
dejectedly out of the theater and advise 
their friends and neighbors that the attrac- 
tion is not worth seeing. It is said that many 
American-made films have been supplied 
with two endings: one to be shown in Euro- 
pean theaters, the other for home consump- 
tion. Even if the picture is made from a 
book in which the traditional wedding bells 
refuse to jingle in the last chapter, it made no 
difference. The ending had to be changed to 
a sentimental one, if the picture were to bea 
success. 

It is on record that a certain theater, 
which played the screen version of ‘Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles’ to packed houses for 
several weeks, tried to satisfy everyone by 
advertising, “The book ending will be shown 
on Saturdays; the revised, happy ending, on 
every other night in the week.” 

There appears, however, to be some 
evidence that we are outgrowing this atti- 
tude toward screen dramas. Producers occa- 
sionally dare to make pictures that depart 
from the conventional rule. Sometimes these 
pictures are conspicuous box-office successes. 
“The Way of All Flesh” has done well, 
though it has a sad ending. “Faust” faith- 
fully translated to the screen the letter and 
spirit of the immortal classic. “Captain 
Salvation” vibrated with a note of poignant 
sorrow. ‘The Student Prince” closes with a 
wistful, not to say mournful, beauty. Yet all 
of these photoplays have been box-office 
triumphs, which, being translated, means 
that the public has approved them. 

When adverse criticisms of pictures featur- 
ing film favorites are heard, it is well to re- 
member that the producers themselves are 
often hard pressed to find a story suited toa 
particular actor. 

In “The Bugle Call,” Jackie Coogan had a 
well chosen and popular réle, though he is at 
that difficult stage when he is “neither hay 
nor grass.’’ His acting was excellent, and the 
character of the stepson, struggling between 
loyalty to his deceased mother and spon- 
taneous love for the charming stepmother, 
which he tried vainly to suppress, was an 
appealing one. But it is not an easy thing to 
find a plot with the elements of dramatic 
power, popular appeal, and ethical meaning 
which this one contained. It is whispered 


that almost any price will be given for a good 
“Jackie Coogan”’ scenario. 

Serials are perennially popular with little 
folks. Children love action and adventurous 
exploits, and on a liberal peppering of such 
depends the success of a serial. Sometimes 
the hazards shown in the various episodes 
are real. In Pathé’s thriller ‘“‘The Scarlet 
Flash,” Tony Hughes, in taking the leap 
from the bow of the vessel, called for in the 
script, really dislocated his hip. Yet few of 
those who saw the perilous leap on the screen 
believed it was genuine or guessed that the 
pain registered on the young actor’s face 
was real. 


THE BLUE-RIBBON LIST 


PUBLICITY MADNESS—William Fox 

A lively advertising campaign is made the back- 
ground for a fairly amusing comedy-romance. Lois 
Moran, Edmund Lowe 


THE COUNTRY DOCTOR—Pathé-De Mille 
A fine portrayal of the old-school physician. Ru- 
dolph Schildkraut 


TUMBLING RIVER—William Fox 

A typical Tom Mix Western with another four- 
footed character adding zest to the work of that 
popular ‘horse, Tony 


RANGER OF THE NORTH—F. B. O. 
A melodrama of sub-Arctic lands in which the dog 
star, Ranger, does some excellent acting 


SALLY IN OUR ALLEY—Columbia 

A pleasantly sentimental story of three East Side 
bachelors who adopt the orphaned daughter of a 
neighbor. Shirley Mason, Richard Arlen 


SURRENDER—Universal 

The evils of racial prejudice and religious persecu- 
tion sharply pictured in a gripping story of Russia. 
Mary Philbin 


A MAN'S PAST—Universal 

An unusual plot dealing with a lost identity and a 
life of expiation, crowned by unlooked for happiness. 
Conrad Viedt, Edmund Carewe 


JESSE JAMES—Paramount 

A sincere attempt to show that the famous outlaw 
was driven to crime through injustice and treachery. 
Fred Thomson and his horse 


ed ROAD TO ROMANCE—Metro-Goldwyn- 
ayer 

This is Joseph Conrad's famous story “Romance” 
made into a photoplay. Lively melodrama in very 
picturesque settings, finely photographed. Ramon 
Novarro and Marceline Day 


MY BEST GIRL—United Artists 

Mary Pickford’s latest picture, and one of her best. 
The story is by Kathleen Norris, and it is full of 
comedy and sentiment. ‘‘Buddy"’ Rogers appears 


DOG OF THE REGIMENT—Warner Bros. 

A stirring picture of the war with an American hero, 
a German heroine, and Rin-Tin-Tin acting, as usual, 
better than most of the cast 


BUTTONS—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

Jackie Coogan, fast growing up, is a likable—and 
heroic—cabin boy, on a big transatlantic liner that 
hits an iceberg and sinks. Lars Hansen, Gertrude 
Olmstead, Roy D'Arcy assist 







PHYSICALLY ABLE 
ATIN teacher: ‘‘Now, Johnny, can I say, 
‘Agricolae properant’?”’ 
Johnny: “I g-guess so. You said it, any- 
way.” —Lee Newcomer 


Bd 
OPEN-HEARTED 


RAMP: ‘‘May I cut some wood for my 


breakfast?” 

Lady of the house: “Yes, my dear man. 
But you needn’t bother cutting it; you 
may eat it out of the pile.” 

—Louis Knowlton 
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THE REASON 
WHY did you give up cross-word 


puzzles?”’ 

“Because I was too absent-minded. One 
day I was phoning, and I found myself 
asking Central for horizontal 1228.” 

—Norman Langford 
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HE KNEW THE SIGNS 


ITTLE Willie, whose father was a 
surgeon, was going down the street 
with his mother one night when he saw a 
house that had a light in two front windows. 
Noticing that both shades were not quite 
down, he said: 
“Oh, mama, look; that house is just com- 
ing out of the ether!” —W. S. Benedict 
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NOT TOO FULL FOR 
UTTERANCE 


OTHER: “But, Bobby, surely you did 
something else besides eating at the 
school supper?”’ 
Bobby: ‘‘Yes, mummie. After tea we sang 
a hymn called ‘We Can Sing, Full Though 
We Be.” 
Mother learned later that the hymn 
selected had been, ‘Weak and- Sinful 
Though We Be.” —Mildred Shreiner 
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RETURNS STILL MISSING 


Two farmers met in the village store a few 
days after a cyclone had struck the 
countryside. 

“Yes, it did lots of damage out our way,”’ 
said one. “By the way, Hank, was that new 
barn of yours damaged any?” 

“IT can’t say rightly,”” Hank answered. 
“T ain’t found it yet.” —Billee Marsh 
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A TALL ONE 


"THEY tell me it gets pretty cold up here 
in the winter.” 

“Yeah, it does. You know that statue of 
Lincoln standing up in the park, with his 
hand on a little negro’s head? Well, last 
winter it got so cold that he stuck his hand 
in his pocket to warm it.” 

—Elizabeth Hamilton 
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CRYING IN SPELLS 


sibs. E young married couple had been 
quarreling, and the wife had retreated 
into her room, slamming the door behind 
her, and was keeping up a continual sniffle. 
After a quarter of an hour she called the 
maid and asked: 

“Ts my husband still in his room?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Then sit here and cry for a few minutes— 
I’m so tired I must take a little rest.” 

—Wanda Rossnagel 


NOW YOU TELL ONE! 


COMPANION READERS TELL THEIR BEST JOKES 


For every original or favorite joke accepted The 
Companion will pay you $1.00. Owing to the very 
great number of jokes submitted, it cannot undertake 
to return those not accepted 










THEN THEY PARTED 


ONE little boy: ‘‘A little bird told me 
what kind of a lawyer your father is."’ 
Another little boy: “What did he say?” 
First little boy: “Cheep, cheep.” 
Second little oe “Well, a duck told me 
what kind of a doctor your father is.”’ 
First little boy: ‘‘What did he say?” 
Second little boy: “Quack, quack.”’ 
—Zelda Johnson 
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PARTLY RIGHT ANYHOW 


WILL you please tell me the correct 
time?’ asked one young man of 
another. 

“Surely,” replied the other; “it’s five 
minutes to.” 

“Five minutes to what?” said the first 
young man. 
“T don't know. I have lost the little hand.” 

—Franklyn Preston 
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CALL “INFORMATION” 


WELL-KNOWN official of a telephone 
company was rudely aroused from his 
slumbers by the ringing of the telephone. 
After bruising his knee on a chair, he reached 
the phone. ‘‘Hello,’”’ he growled. 
“Are you an official of the telephone 
company?” asked the voice. 
“Yes. What can I do for you?” 
“Tell me,” said the voice, “how it feels to 
get out of bed at two o'clock to answer a 
wrong number.” —Stanley Koerth 
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WAS HE MARRIED? 


THE burglar had entered the’ house as 
quietly as possible, but his shoes were not 
padded and they made some noise. 

He had just reached the door of the bed- 
room when he heard somé one moving in the 
bed as if about to get up, and he paused. 

The sound of a woman’s voice floated to 
his ears, 

“If you don’t take off your shoes,’’ it said, 
“there is going to be trouble, and a whole lot 
of it. Here it’s been raining for three hours, 
and you dare tramp over my carpets with 
muddy shoes on. Go downstairs and take 
them off.” 

He went downstairs without a word, but 
he didn’t take his shoes off. 

Instead, he went into the night again, and 
the pal who was waiting for him saw a tear 
glisten in his eye. 

“T can’t rob this house,” he said. “It 
reminds me of home.” pal Harris 
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NOT SO BAD 


"THERE came into my office the other 
day,” said a real-estate man, ‘‘a fellow 
whom I used to know as a boy, We used to 
play shinny, one o’ cat, and all the games 
that boys play, and we always got along 
with about the usual’ number of scraps. 
But of late years I hadn’t seen him often 
and had just about lost track of him. 
Well, we got to talking over old times, 
mentioning this fellow and that, and com- 
menting on his success or failure. 

““*What’s become of the Jones boys?’ 
I asked. 

“You mean the Bill Jones boys?’ he asked 
in reply. 

“Ves, Jim and Charlie.’ 

“*They’re both dead.’ 

“*Is that so?’ I said, for I hadn’t heard 
of it. ‘Too bad, isn’t it?’ 

“ ‘Why?’ he asked. 

““Oh, well, you know how little money 
they used to have, and see now what that 
ed they owned is worth. Sure, it’s too 


ad. 

“ ‘Oh, I don’t know,’ he said, looking 
rather queer and half smiling. ‘I married the 
widow of Jim’.” —George F. Heidt 
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over the lower northern end of the mountain 
they followed a tiny path which finally 
brought them to a winding country road 
which led on in leisurely fashion to the little 
town. This expedition was one to delight 
a boy’s heart. There was plenty of time and 
they could take all sorts of side excursions 
along interesting trails; they could sit for 
half an hour watching the squirrels and other 
wild inhabitants of this deserted region. 

They found so much to entertain and to 
delay them that it was nearly noon before 
they reached the village. They found Brady 
at the station and the boys knew at once 
from his manner that something unusual 
was afoot. As he bustled about he passed 
the boys, who were sitting in the sun on an 
cid baggage truck. 

“‘*Twenty-three’ is stopping here today,” 
Brady announced. 

This was indeed an extraordinary event. 
One of the standard amusements of the 
boys at home was a journey to the railroad 
station about noon to see ‘‘Twenty-three’”’ 
co through. This was one of the very heavy 
and very fast express trains on the main line, 
which roared arrogantly through all the 
tiny towns scattered along that part of the 
road. These picturesque little places rep- 
resented to the passengers on this roaring 
train nothing but a clatter and roar and a 
blurred vista of little buildings. 

Brady made this announcement as if the 
stopping of this important ‘train at his 
station was a personal tribute to him. The 
boys noticed that for the first time in years 
he had a shabby blue uniform coat on and 
had carefully polished the nickel badge upon 
his cap. 

“It will be fun,’’ said Shiner, ‘‘to loaf 
around for a while and see her come in.” 

The great advantage of these excursions 
was that there was always plenty of time to 
cevote to any unexpected thing that might 
come up and certainly the stopping of 
“Number Twenty-three” at Richmond Fur- 
nace was a most unusual event. 

The boys heard footsteps on the plat- 
form, and presently two men passed them. 
They were in earnest conversation, and, 
quite unconscious of the presence of the 
boys, they paced impatiently back and forth 
while they waited for the train. Snatches 
of their conversation reached the alert ears 
of the boys. They were evidently arguing 
some point upon which they were not agreed. 

Shiner got only broken sentences of their 
talk and paid no attention to it until he 
heard one of them say, ‘‘What’s the matter 


Al greeted the boys with a broad grin and sa 
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with that woman? She agreed to sell and 
when the papers were all ready she changed 
her mind.” 

On the return trip they had evidently 
progressed far enough in their conversation 
for the second man to say, “‘She has probably 
run up against some snag in the title. She 
may not have a deed to that property. 
You know these people up here just take 
everything for granted.” 

Now mention of a deed made the boys 
prick up their ears, but nothing more was 
heard except as the men disappeared around 
the corner. The older of the two said, ‘‘It’s 
all off; I won't touch it. But if we can get 
this property here it may do as well.” 

“Number Twenty-three” whistled in the 
distance, and the boys were instantly on the 
alert. Although still many miles away, 
there could be heard the dull rush and roar 
of the mighty engine as it tore down the 
steep grade toward Richmond Furnace. 
With a tremendous squeaking of: brakes 
and hissing of air the great train was 
brought to a standstill. The two men whose 
talk had so interested the boys hastened 
aboard and with almost no perceptible delay 
the mighty train resumed its journey. 


URING this brief and exalted mo- 
D ment Brady had been bustling about 

on the platform doing nothing. No 
one had paid the slightest attention to 
him—not even a nod of recognition from 
the gold-laced conductor. It was, neverthe- 
less, a proud moment for Brady and for 
many weeks in every possible connection 
he would casually comment to his friends 
upon “One day when ‘Twenty-three’ stopped 
here to take on some important passengers.”’ 
He returned to the dingy station, removed 
his worn uniform coat, and once more 
became a humble and unimportant person. 

Crab finally succeeded in convincing 
Brady that it was important to grind Al’s 
axe, and after this was done the boys 
started on their leisurely return trip to camp. 

“I wonder,’’ said Shiner, ‘‘who those two 
men were that ‘Twenty-three’ stopped for? 
They must be big men to get the railroad 
to stop that train at the Furnace.” 

“I'll bet they are,”’ said Crab. “They 
must be friends of the president or some- 
thing. | wonder what they were doing up 
here?” 
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Shiner had been turning the same question 
over in his mind and he answered, “I 
believe those are the men who have been 
trying to buy Miss Abigail’s woodland. 
You heard what they said and they seemed 
pretty disgusted, I thought. I shouldn't 
wonder if Al was right and that there was 
some trouble about the deed.” 

“But what are they doing in Richmond 
Furnace?” Crab asked. ‘Miss Abigail’s land 
is not here.” 

“No,” said Shiner, ‘‘but there is a lot of 
good timber land around this country and 
it is nearer to the railroad than Miss Abi- 
gail’s. I guess they are figuring on buying 
down here instead.” 

For a long time they discussed this 
question. They had a queer feeling that they 
were getting drawn into Miss Abigail’s 
affairs, for, in the first place, they stumbled 
on her strange visitor and now, many miles 
distant, days later, they heard these two 
men discussing Miss Abigail and her prop- 
erty. 

“We must tell Al when we get back,” 
said Crab. ‘‘He seems to know a lot about 
things and perhaps he can make something 
out of it.” 

The trip home always is the longer half 
of a journey, and when the boys struck the 
mountain trail they began to realize that 
they had had a long tramp. The axe was 
not heavy but they found that it was a 
good idea to take turns in carrying it. 
They soon struck the lower end of Shepard’s 
Brook and followed the winding trail along 
its banks. When within a short distance of 
their camp they reached Blue Pool. This 
was one dite Me pools in the brook large 
enough for swimming. It was a lovely, deep 
hollow beneath a tumultuous waterfall. 
This was a favorite fishing spot and was 
also used on their occasional trips for bath- 
ing. After their hot and dusty tramp the 
sight of the cool water was too great a 
temptation. So they pulled off their clothes 
and waded into the water. It was very cold, 
and they got under as soon as possible. 
They explored all the familiar places in the 
pool and finally crept back of the falls and 


clung to the slippery rocks while a curtain 
of water thundered down a few inches from 
them. They swam back to the bank, dried 
themselves, and hastily put on their clothes. 
As they picked up their empty haversack 
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and axe to resume their journey they heard 
the sound of something coming through 
the brush on the other side of the brook. 

“Tt’s Al,” whispered Crab. “‘He’s coming 
down here to do some fishing, and we've 
spoiled it for him all right. Let’s hide and 
watch him. He won’t get any fish out of this 
pool for some time to come, and we will 
have great fun with him.” 

They slipped behind some protecting 
bushes and waited. To their surprise the 
figure that emerged from the brush and 
came down to the water's edge was not the 
thickset, stalwart figure of Al, but was that 
of a slender, stoop-shouldered man, with a 
tawny beard. He carried in one hand a lard 
pail with which he dipped up some water 
and took a long drink. He then knelt beside 
the brook and washed his face and hands. 

“He’s thirsty and tired,” whispered 
Shiner. 

“But who is he?” returned Crab. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said Shiner, 
“but somehow it seems as if I had seen 
him before. He is a new one to me; I wonder 
what he is doing here?” 

The stranger did not stay at the water's 
edge long, but, having filled his pail, which 
leaked badly, he glanced furtively up and 
down the stream and turned away. He made 
his way carefully and silently through the 
brush and disappeared. Something in the 
manner of the man made the boys think it 
wise to go on as quietly as possible. They 
crept along the trail until close to their camp. 

Al was standing with “Heart of Oak’’ in 
the water, dipping up a bucketful to boil 
over the fire. He saw the boys and he shouted 
to them. Instinctively Crab raised his hand 
and Shiner laid a warning finger across his 
lips. Al took the hint and waited silently 
for the boys to reach him. 

When they were once more in camp they 
related to Al their encounter with thestranger 
and supplemented it with an account of the 
two strangers at the railroad station. 

“Ha,” said Al. ‘“‘We are getting warm. 
This thing begins to piece together. It may 
be that this little camping trip of ours wiil 
be of some use after all. It looks to me like 
this. I think this fellow is Miss Abigail's 
brother, Tom. I suspect he showed up to 
try to get Miss Abigail to give him a share 
of the money from the woodland. If I know 
Miss Abigail, he failed. Then he hung 
around until he had a good chance to get 
hold of the deed. Of course, it is of no value 
to him except that he can hold up the whole 
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deal for a time, and he probably thinks he 
can bribe Miss Abigail by returning it. 
Again I say, if I know Miss Abigail, he’s 
going to have a hard time to do that. I 
think he’s got the deed and he’s hanging 
around here and will probably try to com- 
municate in some way with Miss Abigail.” 

Al began to get a little excited. ‘‘Don’t 
you see how it all fits in? He’s been living 
here in the mountains and helping himself 
to Wakefield’s chickens to keep alive. He’s 
got a place somewhere near here because 
he goes to Blue Pool for his water. 

“By thunder,” said Al, slapping his knee, 
“T know where that fellow is. He’s hanging 
out in Wildcat Cave within three quarters 
of a mile of us, and we hadn’t known he was 
there; and I don’t believe he knows we are 
here. Now there may be something doing 


n. 

“Inthe first place, niceasthiscampis, we’ve 
got to hike out of here and go somewhere 
where he can’t see the smoke of our 
fire by day or the light by night. We must 
do no firing of guns.and we must make just 
as little noise as possible. I. know a place 
not very far from here where we can camp 
and he will-not be likely to stumble on us. 
Boys, we’ve got our work,cut out for us for 
the next few days. Tomorrow morning just 
as soon as it’s light we must begin to move 
camp, and we must watch the cave, and we 
must watch all the trails. I wish there were 
a dozen’of us, but the three of us will do 
the best we can.” 

Fortunately, it was a warm night, for 
Al absolutely prohibited a fire, with the 
result that they all had a cold supper. As 
long as light lasted they worked, packing 
up and preparing for an early move in the 
morning. Al was as busy as a bee and as 
happy as a cricket. There was nothing he 
liked so much as to have some adventurous 
enterprise on hand. He talked constantly 
with the boys in whispers, gave them de- 
tailed directions; and they sat in the dark- 
ened tent for hours discussing the plan that 
Al was slowly working out. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


L was as good as his word and with the 
A first faint flush of morning he was up 
and bustling about the camp. He 
woke the boys and for a few minutes they 
stumbled about in the morning twilight half 
asleep. Al had completely dismantled the 
camp, and they ate a cold and very un- 
satisfactory breakfast. Al even omitted his 
toilet, telling the boys they could all wash 
up when they were settled where they could 
safely have a fire. They packed their kits 
and even before it was broad daylight the 
had started along a narrow trail to the aah 
through the woods. This wound around 
South Mountain and brought them to a 
camping ground by a spring, well out of 
sight of anyone in or near Wildcat Cave or 
approaching it by either of the two easier 
trails. They again made camp and Al 
rewarded their efforts by brewing a pot of 
coffee. They were soon settled and were 
ready for whatever the day might bring 
forth. 

When all was shipshape Al said, ‘‘Now 
you fellows stay close in camp today. Don’t 
go to. the Blue Pool and even here be a little 
careful about having much fire or making 
much noise. Don’t be worried if I am gone 
some time, but be sure to be here when I 
get-back.”’ He picked up his freshly ground 
axe and noiselessly disappeared into the 
woods. 

“T wonder,” said Shiner an hour or two 
later, ‘‘what in the world he is doing? I don’t 
see how he gets about in the woods the way 
he does with that leg, but he certainly can 
ee fast and he makes less noise than either 
of us.” 

The boys were just beginning to be 
hungry and were starting to prepare 
luncheon when Al appeared as silently and 
as mysteriously. as he had gone. He ap- 
winened the camp from an entirely different 
direction and was quite evidently-hot and 
tired. The boys were eager to ask him what, 
if anything, he had discovered, but Al’s 
first idea was to get something to eat and 
after a hearty luncheon he seemed more 
ready to talk. 

“Well,” he said, ‘I have some information 
—not very much. The man we want is in 
Wildcat Cave. I am sure of that. He has 
no fire and everything is very still, but I am 
certain that he is there and I think he was 
probably asleep when I was there. I have 
a suspicion he was tramping around some- 
where last night and went to sleep about 
daylight. I am going to work on the idea 
that he will try to communicate with Miss 
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Abigail in some way, and it is up to us to 
watch him and find out when he does so. 
I have found the trail he uses. He does not 
go up by the Two Rock trail. That is pretty 
steep, and he is not much of a climber, I 
guess. He goes around on the lower trail, 
which is longer, but it is an easier climb. 
That is fortunate for us because it is farther 
away from our camp and does not bring 
him anywhere near us.” 

The boys were quite familiar with all the 
South Mountain trails and knew exactly 
what Al was talking about. 

Crab could not resist saying, ‘“That is all 
right, Al, but how long have we got to 
stick around here in camp and do nothing?” 

“Don’t you worry, my boy,” said Al. 
“You are going to have plenty to do and 
you are going to do it before very long. 
Now this is my plan. In the first place, 
we’ve got to watch every move this fellow 
makes. He probably hasn’t much food and 


he will try to pick it up where he can. In a‘ 


little while now we must start. Each of you 
put a sandwich in your pocket and take a 
sweater. We may be out after. dark and it 
may be cold. Take a flashlight with you 
but don’t use it unless I tell you to. 

“You seem to be the one who is looking 
for something to do, Crab, so you grab 
your sweater and start now for Wakefield’s. 
It’s a good long walk and it will make you 
think you are doing something. When you 
are down there tell Wakefield we think we 
have located his chicken thief. Don’t say 
anything else. Don’t say who we think he is 
or where he is, but tell him to be on guard, 
and you stay and help him. If the fellow 
comes down after dark for some chickens, 
don’t try to catch him and don’t disturb him 
except to just frighten him away. We don’t 
want him getting any food. We want tostarve 
him out if we can.” 

“But,” said Crab, “if he can’t get any- 
thing down at Wakefield’s he will go some- 
where else.” 

“That’s all right,” said Al. ‘Shiner and I 
will attend to that. But you be sure that he 
doesn’t get anything to eat down there.” 

Crab was rather sorry that his grumbling 
had brought upon him such a task, but he 
was game and, taking his sweater and flash- 
light, he started for the valley. A few 
minutes later Al had completed their arrange- 
ments and started off, telling Shiner to 
follow him. He made a wide circuit through 
the woods and ended up on the Two Rock 
trail. This trail got its name from two huge 
round boulders which lay close together and 
between which one of the trails to Wildcat 
Cave ran. 

“Now,” said Al, “if he comes down or 
goes up this trail he has got to go between 
these rocks. You hide here and make your- 
self as comfortable as you can and wait. 
Don’t disturb him and don’t frighten him; 
simply wait, and if he goes up or comes down 
you let me know. If nothing happens be- 
tween now and daylight go back to camp. 
He won’t go out much in the daytime.” 

“But where will you be?” asked Shiner. 

“T will be over on the lower trail and will 
watch there. I will wait there until he passes 
and then I will go back to camp. If nothing 
happens I will be in about daylight.” 


HINER lay down behind one of the 

round boulders and made himself as 

comfortable as he could. It was all 
quite mysterious and exciting, but the 
prospect of sitting alone all night and hav- 
ing to keep awake did not seem to him 
very attractive. Al disappeared in high 
spirits, and the long afternoon wore on. 
Shiner found a good deal of amusement in 
watching the things going on about him 
and was surprised to find out how much 
was happening in the woods and how much 


you can see when you sit still in one place 
for a long time. It had just begun to grow 
dark when Al suddenly appeared, quite 
breathless from haste. 

“He came up the lower trail,” Al whis- 
pered, ‘“‘and went into the cave. He must 
have gone out this morning after I left him. 
I’m a little surprised at that, but he’s back 
now, I am sure. There’s no need of your 
staying here, but you follow me and‘ make 
as little noise as you possibly can, and I will 
show you something I don’t believe you 
ever saw before.” 

Very slowly, very carefully, they made 
their way along the Two Rock trail until 
they were within a few hundred yards of 
the cave. Al motioned Shiner aside into the 
bushes, and they sat down close together. 

“Now,” said Al, ‘you probably. don’t 
know that instead of there being one cham- 
ber in Wildcat Cave there are two, one on 
top of the other. You know when you go in 
on this side there’s a sheer drop of four or 
five feet.” 

“Yes,”’ said Shiner.““‘I have frequently 
been in there.’ 

“Well,” said Al, ‘‘on top of that chamber 
there is another smaller one and there is a 
slit through which you can look from the 
upper one into the lower.” 

“But how in the world do you get there?” 
said Shiner. 

“The upper chamber, as we call it,” 
said Al, “is almost unknown. It can be 
reached from this trail, but that isn’t quite 
safe. What we want to do is to go around to 
the back of the ledge and I can let you down 
to an opening. If you crawl through that 
you will find yourself in the upper chamber. 
It’s only six or eight feet from the edge of 
the ledge. The opening isn’t very large but 
it’s large enough for you to get in and it’s 
perfectly safe because it’s solid rock.” 

Shiner was keen for the experiment, so 
they made their way around the ledge. It 
was almost dark when they got to a spot 
which seemed very familiar to Al, though 
Shiner had never been there before. By 
now they were so close to the cave that it 
was necessary to be very quiet. Shiner 
started to speak, but Al silenced him with a 
gesture. What Shiner wanted to ask was 
how in the world Al expected him to get 
down to the opening. But Al answered him 
without speaking a word. He pulled off his 
coat and vest, unbuckled the harness from 
“Heart of Oak” and laid it on the ground 
before him. He lengthened the harness to 
its utmost and slipped a loop of it under 
Shiner’s arms. Shiner then crept to the 
edge of the little ravine and Al, curled u 
against a stump to keep from falling, rt 4 
“Heart of Oak’’ by the ankle and slowly 
lowered his confederate out of sight. 

Shiner pushed -himself away from the 
ledge with the tips of his fingers and avoided 
making the slightest noise. Presently his 
feet touched a protruding point of rock, and 
he saw about waist high a small round 
opening about the size of a barrel. Shiner 
slipped the harness from his shoulders and 
cautiously crept in. He found a narrow 
passage about the size of his body, running 
up at an angle of forty-five degrees. It was 
quite small and quite free from débris: 
He was able, therefore, to make his way 
very quietly to the end of it. As he ap- 
proached it, to his utter amazement he saw 
what seemed to be light. He knew that the 
sun had long since set and he wondered 
what it could be. 

As he lay flat on his face with his eyes to 
the tiny crack he could see most of the little 
chamber below. In this chamber sat the 
stranger whom he and Crab had seen at 
Blue Pool. He had a rough board on his 
knees and was writing on a rough scrap 
of wrapping paper by the aid of a tiny bit 
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of candle fastened to the board. He was 
busily engaged and was entirely unconscious 
that he was being watched. Shiner did not 
know whether to return at once and report 
what he had seen to Al or whether to wait. 
He decided to wait as long as he thought it 
safe. After what seemed to him a very long 
time the letter was finished. The writer 
re-read it very carefully, made one or two 
corrections, and then folded it and put it 
in his pocket. He then moved about the 
tiny cave, searching in corners, and pro- 
duced some scraps of food. These he ate as 
if he were half starved. He had put a few 
boughs in one corner of thecave. Henowtook 
his shabby coat off and threw it down. 
Pulling off his shoes, he stretched himself 
on his bed and, leaning over, blew out the 
candle. 

Shiner decided that there would be noth- 
ing more to see and he cautiously backed 


. out of the narrow tunnel. When he reached 


the opening he felt about with his feet to 
find the projecting ledge and fumbled in 
the darkness until his hand touched the 
straps of ‘Heart of Oak,” which were still 
hanging where he had left them. He had 
arranged a signal with Al and he now gave 
the straps two sharp tugs. In reply two 
jerks from above showed that Al was still 
there and on the alert. Shiner slipped his 
arms through the loop, and with all the 
strength of his great back and shoulders 
Al hoisted him up bodily through the dark- 
ness. As soon as Shiner could get out of the 
harness, Al readjusted ‘‘Heart of Oak” and 
without a word they crept back on to the 
Two Rock trail. Half a dozen times Shiner 
started to speak and Al silenced him. 

When they reached the camp Al said, 
“Now, boy, what did you see?” 

Shiner gave him an account of his ad- 
ventures, and Al was immensely excited 
and interested. 

“What did I tell you?” he said. ‘‘He’s 
writing to Miss Abigail. Now the question 
is what will he do with the letter? The 
nearest post office is Richmond Furnace. 
He's got to get an envelope and a postage 
stamp. He will go there to get them. The 
thing for us to do is to turn in and get a 
little sleep. Crab will be back here by day- 
light and we will give him something more 
to do tomorrow. 

“Tomorrow morning,” continued Al, “just 
as soon as it is light, 1am going back to town. 
I think there is a little business at that end 
of the line that I can do better than.anyone 
else. The minute Crab gets back here you 
tell him to stay in —— day and to keep 
his eyes and ears open. He will need a chance 
to sleep tomorrow, and I want to use him 
when I get back. 

“You go down toward Richmond Fur- 
nace. You hang around where the trail 
joins the road and when our friend comes 
along, as I believe he will come along good 
and early, you pick him up and walk along 
with im to Richmond Furnace. Just get 
to be sort of a pal and watch everything he 
does. Don’t come back with him, I don’t 
want him to know there is anybody around 
here. You come back alone and without 
him even if you have to come back at night.” 


CHAPTER FIVE 


ESPITE the fact that the night had 
D been short, Al was abroad early. He 
went about his duties quietly, for he 
wanted Shiner to get a little extra sleep. He 
left a breakfast near the fire to keep warm 
and soon left the camp. Shiner would have 
been surprised if he had seen him, for it 
was not the same man who had been with 
him for the last few days. Al had shed his 
camp clothes and was once more arrayed in 
what he called his ‘gold-plated harness,” 
which meant his ‘‘store clothes.” 

He had not been gone long when Shiner 
woke, surprised to find himself quite alone. 
He got up and ate the hearty breakfast Al 
had left for him and cleaned up the camp. 
He had hardly finished when Crab arrived. 
His temper was not the best. He was very 
sulky and had been very much bored by an 
uneventful night at Wakefield’s. 

“That was a swell idea,” he said, ‘‘sending 
me off down there to sit around in the dark. 
Of course that fellow never showed up; | 
knew he wouldn’t. I didn’t come out here to 
be a night watchman. What’s the use of 
going camping if you have to work all night 
and sleep all day?” 

Shiner could not help being amused by 
Crab, who had gained his name because 
he had a habit of complaining a good deal 
about things in a good-natured way. Shiner 
told him of the events of the night, of his 
visit to the upper chamber in Wildcat Cave, 
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of the writing of the letter, and of the plans 
for the day. 

“Where is Al now?” said Crab. 

“T don’t know,” replied Shiner. ‘‘He dis- 
appeared before I was awake, but he told me 
he was going to town. 

“He left some breakfast for you,’’ added 
Shiner, ‘‘so go to it now and get something 
to eat. Al said for you to stay in camp and 
make up your lost sleep. I’m going over to 
Richmond Furnace.” 

Shiner slipped quietly out of camp and 
made his way along the trail. It was still 
fairly early and when he reached the point 
where the trail met the Richmond Furnace 
road he sat down on a rock to await the com- 
ing of the stranger. An hour or more passed, 
and Shiner was afraid that he had come too 
late, when he suddenly saw the man he was 
looking for making his way along the road. 
Shiner had never played the part of a detec- 
tive before and he was a little troubled as 
to how he could make the stranger’s ac- 
quaintance. 

He was much relieved then, when the 
stranger, seeing him, stopped and said, ‘‘Say, 
boy, how far is it to Richmond Furnace?” 

“Only three or four miles,” said Shiner, 
“and I am going along that way. Suppose I 
walk along with you.” 

The stranger raised no objections, and so 
they walked along together. 

“Where do you live?” he asked. 

“Oh, I’m staying up on the other side of 
the mountain,” said Shiner somewhat 
evasively. 

“Have you ever been to Richmond Fur- 
nace?” he was asked. 

“Oh, yes, I frequently go down there.” 

“Well, do you know what time the mail 
goes out?” 

“Around noon, I think,” said Shiner. 
“There is only one mail a day.” 

“I want to get over there before noon,” 
the stranger said, ‘‘because I’ve got an im- 
portant letter to mail. And say, boy, do you 
know what I’ve done? I’ve forgotten to 
bring any money. I haven’t the price of a 
postage stamp.” 

. “Oh, that’s all right,’’ said Shiner. “I can 


x you up. 
“That will be fine,” said his new friend. 
“Lend me a nickel, will you?” 

Shiner produced the desired money from 
his ket, and it was received with every 
evidence of gratitude. They walked along 
until they came to the village. 

“Where is the post office?” the stranger 
asked. 

“It is one half of the store,” said Shiner. 
“It’s right next to the blacksmith shop. I 
will show you where it is.”’ 

As they approached Shiner pointed it out, 
and, leaving his acquaintance, went into the 
blacksmith shop. He spoke to Brady and 
looked about for a moment and then slipped 
out of aside door. He cautiously approached 
the store and stood on the steps outside. His 
acquaintance was within, and he saw him 
buy an envelope and a postage stamp. He 
then addressed the envelope and dropped it 
into the mail. As he came out of the door 
again Shiner slipped around the corner, but 
not before he heard him say, ‘“‘ You are sure 
it will go out on the noon mail?” 

Shiner thought the stranger looked with 
rather longing eyes at the food in the store, 
but, having mailed his letter, without look- 
ing to the right or left he hurried off down 
the road again toward South Mountain. 
Shiner waited long enough for him to be well 
out of sight ‘aan then, after making one 
or two small purchases, he followed him. 
Shiner stepped along briskly and it was not 
very long before he saw the shambling figure 
moving along the road ahead of him. Shiner 
kept back out of sight and watched him 
carefully. For a long time they went in this 
way. Upon the approach of any vehicle 
down the road the man would step one side 
into the bushes. They passed the trail down 
which Shiner had come and went on another 
mile or two to where the lower trail came out 
on the road. Without looking to see if he 
was followed, the man turned into it, and 
Shiner soon saw his figure appearing occa- 
sionally in the little openings as he made his 
way up the side of the mountain. Satisfied 
that he had returned to the cave, Shiner 
went back to the camp.- 


N an hour or more Shiner heard Crab 
moving about in the tent, and soon he ap- 


peared. He was delighted to see Shiner 


and still more delighted to find a good meal- - 


awaiting him. The boys sat down and fin- 
ished every morsel Shiner had prepared., By 
this time Crab had forgotten his night's 
vigil and was full of questions as to future 
plans; he constantly asked if Shiner knew 


what Al was doing in the village. Shiner as- 
sured him that he did not, but they both 
felt sure that when Al returned he would 
have some news. They decided to have a 
good supper ready for Al when he came back 
and they put in a couple of hours very 
pleasantly getting it ready. Their task was 
completed just as Al swung into camp. 

Al went into the tent and soon emerged in 
flannel shirt and overalls and said he was 
comfortable again. As they all sat down to 
supper Al said, “I suppose you fellows are 
very anxious to find out what I’ve been 
doing all day. I have really had a pretty easy 
time. I guess you boys have done the work, 
but I’ve found out something quite impor- 
tant. 

“You know Miss Abigail and I have al- 
ways been pretty good friends and I always 
like to do her a good turn. It has been my 
habit for a long time to go down to the post 
office when the noon mail comes in to get 
my paper and mail and I have always taken 
Miss Abigail’s mail and left it at her house 
for her. So I thought today it might be in- 
teresting to take a look at Miss Abigail’s 
mail. After I got my own I asked the post- 
master for hers, and he knew I always took 
it down to her at noon and so he handed it 
over. Sure enough, there it was as natural as 
life size, a letter addressed to Miss Abigail 
and postmarked Richmond Furnace. You 
don’t have to tell me, Shiner, what you 
found out now because I know who mailed 
that letter.” 

“If you know,” said Shiner, ‘‘there’s no 
use of my telling you, but you are right. I 
met the same man that I saw in the cave. 
He came down the lower trail and asked me 
the way to Richmond Furnace. We walked 
along together. It turned out that he was 
broke and he asked me for a nickel to buy an 
envelope and a postage stamp. I saw him 
buy it and I saw him address it and mail it.” 

“Good work,”’ cried Al. “You'll make a 
good detective some day. Now you see this 
whole thing is really beginning to patch to- 
gether. Now that we know who he is I guess 
the next thing to do will be to invite him 
down here to the camp for a while and if he 
does not want to come perhaps it may be 
necessary to bring him. That’s the next 
move, and I have an idea how we can work 
it. Shiner, did that fellow get any food in 
Richmond Furnace?” 

““No,’’ said Shiner, “but he looked it all 
over as if he wanted to eat everything in the 
store.” 

“Fine and dandy,” said Al. ‘The hungrier 
he gets the better I will like it because it will 
fit right into my plans.” 

‘‘What are your plans?’’ asked Crab, who 
had by this time forgotten all his troubles 
and was keenly interested. 

“TI don’t think I can tell you,”’ said Al, 
“fas well as I can show you. We've got an 
hour's daylight now and I think it might be 
a good idea to look the ground over. Let's 
slip around to the lower trail and I may be 
able to show you something.” 

Ever since Al had shown Shiner the upper 
chamber in Wildcat Cave he began to think 
that Al’s knowledge of South Mountain was 
as complete as his knowledge of people and 
things at home, and it was true that Al did 
know every inch of this country. He had 
grown up in it and had been over it all his 
life. The boys followed Al along the lower 
trail until they came very close to the cave. 
There was no sign of life and no fire. Al did 
not allow the boys to stay near the cave but 
beckoned them one side. Here they noticed 
for the first time a faint trail leading into 
the brush at one side. 

“Be careful here, boys,” said Al. ‘Stay 
behind me and watch your step.” 

The boys saw in front of them a pile of 
withered brush. Al lifted this gently off and 
laid it one side. ‘Now isn’t that a lovely 
thing?” he said to the boys. 

They came forward and were astonished 
to find a deep pit had been concealed be- 
neath the brush. 

“That was the last bear fall ever built on 
South Mountain so far as I know,”’ said Al. 
“‘Wakefield’s father was quite a bear hunter 
in his day and he used to trap them in this 
way. I remember as a boy coming up here 
with Bob. Wakefield and having his. father 
show it to us. I'd forgotten all about it until 
we came up‘here on this camping trip and it 


occurred to meit might be useful; so I:came|. 


up here and cleared it out and I cut a lot of 
this light brush and covered it up.” 

Al replaced the brush and cautioned the 
boys to leave no trail behind them; then they 
tip-toed back to the trail. In an-instant Al’s 
quick ears heard an unfamiliar sound and he 
pulled the boys down beside him. Presently 
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HERE was an excited chattering 

and donning of flower-frocks 
among the guests at Roselle’s house 
party. Roselle’s distinguished artist 
cousin was arriving unexpectedly that 
afternoon—and had he not mentioned 
casually, in his last letter, that he was 
coming to America to paint the typical 
American girl? 

To the famous man, set down with- 
out warning at tea time in the midst 
of a boarding-school-age house party, 
the occasion may have had its draw- 
backs. But he concealed his dismay, 
and acted the gallant “social lion” to 
perfection. 

“Aren’t you glad,” said golden- 
haired Anne in a happy aside to bru- 
nette Margie, “that it was too cold to 
goskating? And won’t Erminie be wild, 
when she comes in all wind-blown?” 

“T—don’t—know,” replied Margie 
thoughtfully. “I think Erminie would 
rather be on the go, outdoors some- 
where, than inside, even with him.” 

Then “Helloeveryone!” called a gay 
voice, and there stood Erminie, flanked 
on either side by Roselle’s younger 
brothers. What a picture she made, in 
her woolly white skating outfit, with 
a scarf that matched her cheeks, scar- 
let as the children’s! Her brown eyes 
sparkling with life and fun, she was a 
vision of radiant health—truly, thought 
the artist, a typical American girl. 

The tardy three shook hands po- 
litely with the Lion. “Tea, Erminie?” 
asked Roselle. hs 

“No, thanks,” said Erminie. . . . 
“There’s Postum-made-with- 
hot-milk waiting for us up- 
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ow Erminie came 
to be “hung” 


That was all—for then. But a year 
later it was Erminie, in her white skat- 
ing outfit, who kept always crowded 
the little space before one picture 
hung on a famous Academy’s wall. 


Erminie’s Beauty Secret 


Erminie wasn’t beautiful in the 
“Greek perfection of feature” way. 
But with bright eyes and a glowing 
complexion, any girl is attractive! 

This, the beauty that grows from 
within, is built by the things you do 
and eat. Regular exercise, plenty of 
sleep, sensible wholesome food, with 
no artificial stimulants—and any girl 
who is physically sound can have 
Erminie’s type of beauty. 

One thing that had helped to make 
and keep Erminie’s complexion lovely 
was her choice of Postum-made-with- 
hot-milk as a beverage. Postum is 
made of wheat and bran, roasted and 
slightly sweetened. When combined 
with hot (not boiled) milk, it makes a 
champion health drink, and one that’s 
delicious! 

A thirty-day test proved to Erminie 
how much better this drink was for her 
than any other, and how much better she 
liked it .. . Girls and boys all over the 
country have made the same test, with 
the same good results. Why not you? 

Your grocer sells Postum—or if you 
like, we’ll send you a “flying start” of 
a week’s supply. Just fill in the cou- 
pon below, and mail it today! 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








stairs!” chimed small Harvey. 
“Erminie asked for it spe- 
cially!” And on a wave of 
laughter and apologies, Erminie 
was dragged away. 
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Prscon is one of the Post Health Products 
which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, 
Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. 
Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant 
Postum, made in the cup by adding boilin 

water, is one of the easiest drinks in the worl 

to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, 





P. 
Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 
Instant Postum (prepared instantly in the cup) 


Names 3. 
Street........ 


In 


-—Y¥. C.—1-28 








address Cawapian Postum Company, Ltd. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario. 
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Multiple discs used in the better automobile clutches are an out- 
standing feature of the new and improved New Departure 
Coaster Brake for bicycles. In this modernized New Depar- 
ture the twelve discs have greater braking surface; are 

more positive yet work as smooth as velvet. 
This new brake is the greatest bicycle improve- 
ment in two decades. ll up-to-the- 
minute boys want it. 
All makes of new bicycles have 
it or you can get your dealer 
to lace one in your old 
bicycle at slight cost. 
NEW DEPARTURE 


MFG. COMPANY 
Bristol, Conn. 
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* A Real “Star” at Stopping a Cough * 








XTRA pep, extra skill and extra dependa- 

bility—every real “star” athlete must 

have all three. The basis of all three is health. 

Don’t let carelessness keep you from being 

a star. Protect yourself—particularly against 

little coughs and calds. Keep a box of Smith 

? Brothers’ Cough Drops handy Slip one in 

your mouth whenever you're outdoors. 

That protects your throat—your most 

vulnerable spot. (Tough luck, isn’t it, having 
to take candy along as a protection?) 


“The cheapest health insurance in the world” 
5c—S. B. or MENTHOL 
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they, too, heard the sound of someone walk- 
ing over the stones. As they looked out 
through the brush they saw in the indistinct 
twilight the same figure that Shiner had fol- 
lowed on the Richmond Furnace road. He 
was leaving his cave and was headed down 
toward the valley. 

After he was well out of hearing Al said, 
“There he goes again. He’s out for business 
now. That fellow is as hungry as a wolf and 
he’s going to get food this time if he can 
possibly do it. Shiner, I guess it’s your turn 
tonight. You slip along behind him and when 
you get into the valley don’t follow the road 
but cut across to Wakefield’s and be sure 
that he gets nothing there. If he is very 
hungry and sees no way of getting food in 
any other fashion he will probably go to the 
house and beg some. If he does he'll be al- 
most sure to get a square meal, because Mrs. 
Wakefield never turned anybody away from 
her door hungry. You must tell her for me 
that it is most important not to feed this 
fellow and you tell Wakefield to drive him off 
the place.” 

“But,” said Crab, “he will go somewhere 
else and then we'll lose track of him.” 

“Don’t you believe it,’’ laughed Al. 
“That bird isn’t going to leave South 
Mountain until after he’s been down to 
Richmond Furnace a couple of times look- 
ing for a letter from Miss Abigail. He may 
hunt food as far as he can go, but he will be 
right here when the mail comes in tomor- 
row.” . 

Shiner left them and hurried along the 
trail to the valley. Al and Crab turned back 
toward camp, and even Crab admitted that 
the whole situation was getting interesting 
and that, after all, perhaps Al did know what 
he was about. Al built a comfortable fire 
that night, for he knew it would not be ob- 
served, and he and Crab talked over the 
plans for the next day. 

“T don’t think,” said Al, ‘“‘that we need 
wait for him to go down after his letter. 
He might get it and dust out and we would 
never see him again. I guess we’d better nab 
him before he gets away. So you and I will 
fix up our bear trap tomorrow. We will bait 
it with the most attractive things we can 
find, and unless I miss my guess there will 
be queerer game in old Squire Wakefield’s 
bear trap than he ever saw there in his 
palmiest days.” 


CHAPTER SIX 


HINER returned from his vigil at 
Wakefield’s soon after daybreak and 
reported a much more interesting 

time than Crab had had. 

As Shiner told his story, Crab’s only 
comment was, “Of course you would have 
the luck. I could have stayed down there a 
week and nothing would have happened.” 

Shiner’s story was that he followed the 
cave man well down into the valley. He 
figured that it was still too light for him to 
come to Wakefield’s, so he struck off 'cross 
lots and arrived there just about sundown. 
He found that Mrs. Wakefield was not at 
home, but Mr. Wakefield was there. Shiner 
repeated Al’s message and urged him not 
to give any visitors food. 

Soon after sundown Shiner and the Wake- 
field boy, about his own age, took up their 
post near the chicken yard. Mr. Wakefield 
did a considerable business in poultry and 
his establishment was extensive. The boys 
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Mr. Lynch and his friend were dis- 
cussing family names and their his- 
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divided it up into two sections and each 
patroled his own, meeting occasionally to 
report anything unusual. 

It was scarcely dark and lights were just 
beginning to appear in the Wakefield house 
when Shiner saw the familiar figure dodging 
along toward him, seeking such cover as 
he could in the pastures that he traversed. 
Shiner whistled a soft signal to young Wake- 
field, and they both went around to the side 
of the poultry house where the door was. 
They pulled up a couple of boxes and sat 
down as if they had just happened to be 
there for an evening chat. Shiner watched 
the slow approach of the thief, who had not 
seen them. He came closer and closer until 
he sought cover behind a corn crib that 
stood near. He remained there a long time, 
evidently looking the ground over and 
listening. Shiner had supposed that he would 
come after everything was quiet and the 
lights out, but evidently he was too hungry 
to wait, or some other reason made him 
take unusual risks. Leaving the shadow of 
the corn crib, he Protice es low and crept 
along toward the door near which the boys 


When he was within a few feet of them, 
Shiner rose and stretched and said, ‘‘Well, 
good night, Bill. I guess I’ll be moving 
along.” 

As he spoke the thief dropped in his tracks 
and remained motionless. 

“Good night, Shiner,’’ said Bill. “I think 
I'll sit out here for a little longer where it’s 


Shiner strolled along toward the house and 
Bill drew his box a little farther into the 
shadow and seated himself comfortably. 
Shiner entered the house and told Mr. 
Wakefield that their expected visitor had 
come. 

_“Al says not to try to catch him or to 
disturb him in any way. He will probably 
hang around for a while and if he is very 
hungry he may come to the house and beg 
something to eat.” 

“You may be sure,” replied Mr. Wake- 
field, ‘that he won’t get anything from me. 
I do not erased Al’s interest in this 
fellow, but Al is a great character; he is up 
to all sorts of games, and there probably 
is some good reason.” 

“There is,’’ said Shiner, ‘‘and by and by 
if Al says it’s all right I will tell you about 
it ” 


Shiner left Mr. Wakefield and went into 
another room, the window of which com- 
manded a view of the outbuildings. There 
was no light in the room, and Shiner could 
see quite plainly what took place outside. 
He could see Bill sitting indolently near the 
henhouse door and he thought he could 
make out the shadow of the thief still near 
the corn crib. Presently the shadow moved, 
rounded the corn crib, and disappeared. 

Shiner joined Bill and they watched as 
long as they could see him in the fading 
light. He did not start back over the pas- 
tures the way he had come but was evidently 
making a wide circuit to reach the highway. 
They walked around toward the house and 
Bill stretched himself on. the grass near the 
front door while Shiner went to the rear 
door. Presently there was the sound of 
footsteps along the highway and a figure 
appeared around the house, evidently 
searching for the back door. As he came 
toward the steps he saw Shiner. He stopped, 
and, adopting a whining tone, asked if the 
lady of the house was at home. 

Shiner said, ‘‘No,’’ but he would find 
someone. He stepped to the door and called 
Mr. Wakefield, who came out on the steps. 

“Can you help a poor man,”’ the stranger 
said, “‘to a meal? I have been traveling all 
day and I haven’t had a bite to eat.” 

“Where are you going?” inquired Mr. 
Wakefield. 

“Oh, I am going south. I am trying to 
make Fairfield. I have a job if I can only 
get there.” 

It was the familiar story and a story which 
he had probably told a hundred times, but 
this time it fell on very unresponsive ears. 

The fellow whined and pleaded until 
Shiner was almost sorry for him. He looked 
pale and tired, and Shiner knew that the 
part of his story about being hungry was 
true. But Mr. Wakefield was more ac- 
customed to this sort of thing than Shiner 
and he resolutely refused. Seeing that it 
was no use, the stranger made some bitter 
remark and left. 

This was in substance the story that 
Shiner told them, and it amused and enter- 
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tained Al tremendously. “By George, 
Shiner,” he said, ‘‘you did that well. Now 
we are beginning to get him where we want 
him, and I think it’s about time we closed 
in on him. He probably tried one or two 
other places around here, but he could not 
have gone to many because they are too 
far apart. He may have taken a look in at 
old man Simmons, but I guess he didn’t 
get much there. He’s back in the cave asleep 
now, but he’s so hungry that he won’t stay 
there for long and he will be out scouting 
food part of the day. We'd better go and see 
what he is up to.” 


familiar posts on the Two Rock trail 

and the lower trail. Al and Shiner were 
rewarded about nine o'clock by seeing the 
stranger limping down the Two Rock trail, 
evidently headed for some region he had 
not before visited. 

“T see,’ said Al. “He is going to swing 
around to the east of the mountain in the 
hope that he may pick up something there. 
Then he will hit the road for Richmond 
Furnace to get the answer to his letter. 
This will give us a chance to complete our 
work.” 

Al and Shiner struck off from the Two 
Rock trail until within a short distance of 
the lower trail, when Al whistled two pierc- 
ing notes through his fingers, a signal to 
Crab to join them at the cave. The three 
met there and Al led the way to the bear 
fall. 

This was the first chance the boys had 
had to examine it carefully. It was a deep 
pit certainly nine or ten feet deep and five 
feet across. It was larger at the bottom than 
it was at the top and the sides sloped in at a 
considerable angle as they came up toward 
the opening above ground. It was lined with 
heavy timber which was in remarkably good 
condition. Al let the boys down into it 
and they investigated very carefully. They 
patched such places as they could, and Al 
passed down to them rough-hewn slabs 
with which they covered any parts in the 
wall from which the old timbers had fallen. 
After a couple of hours of good hard work 
Al leaned in with a flashlight in his hand and 
inspected it very carefully. 

“Now,” he said, ‘‘the trap is all right, but 
the great question is how to get the mouse 
into it. We've got to bait this trap and bait 
it very skillfully. The best bait I know of is 
food, and we must contrive some way to 
make it attractive but it must not look as 
if it was prepared. I am afraid, boys, we 
will have to give up some of the stuff we 
have in camp, but it’s all in a good cause 
and I don’t think we will lose much of it. 

“Nine chances out of ten,” continued Al, 
“he will come back over this trail. He cer- 
tainly will if he goes to Richmond Furnace 
for his letter. He probably will come back 
about twilight, oucage before. If he does we 
may catch him tonight. If not, we ought 
surely to get him when he goes out tomorrow. 
We must take turns watching this place, 
because, while I do not think he could 
possibly get out, he might, and we would have 
all our pains and trouble for nothing. 

“Let’s see, it was Shiner who went to 
Richmond Furnace before and it was 
Shiner who was up at Wakefield’s all night 
last night. I guess it’s his turn to go back 
to camp and go to bed.” 

Al looked at his watch and made a hasty 
calculation. ‘‘There is only one mail a day 
at Richmond Furnace and that gets there at 
two o'clock in the afternoon. I found that 
out at the post office when I was in town. 
Now he will be there just as soon after two 
o'clock as he can and then I suspect he will 
hunt around to beg or steal something to 
eat and come back | en 

“But,” said Crab, “he may get his letter 
and beat it off somewhere else and never 
come back.” 

_“That’s so,” said Al. ‘“That’s where I 
slipped up. Crab, it’s up to you to go across 
country and get on to that Richmond Fur- 
nace road just about as quick as you can. 
It’s about noon now and he won't start 
back until after two. You can get well down 
toward Richmond Furnace by that time. 
Follow him home. If he goes off anywhere 
else, then I am afraid the game is up, for we 
certainly can’t follow him all over this part 
of the state.” 

Crab was off. Then Al dropped in the 
middle of the trail opposite the little path to 
the bear trap an empty sardine box. He laid 
it on its side as if it had been thrown or 
dropped carelessly. He then crumpled up a 
couple of paper napkins and tossed them on 
the little path. This, he felt sure, was enough 
to excite the interest and curiosity of a 


Ti boys once more took up their 


hungry man. If there were light enough he 
would certainly stop and pick up the 
sardine can. He would at once suspect that 
fishermen had been lunching near. He would, 
of course, hope that they had left some food 
behind them, and the paper napkins would 
bear out this impression and would lead him 
into the little path toward the trap. The 
trap itself Shiner now covered with grass, 
leaves, and brush so that the top of it did 
not appear at all unlike its surroundings. 

The last touch was a couple of paper 
plates which Al tossed on to the brush in the 
center of the opening. With great care not to 
go headlong into the trap, Shiner put some 
crusts of bread and scraps of meat on the 
plates and scattered more crumbs about. 

Shiner took a final survey of the trap, and 
it certainly looked tempting. He could not 
imagine a hungry man stumbling upon the 
remnants of this lunch without dashing for 
it. The minute he stepped on the frail 
covering of the trap he was lost, for he 
would go through in an instant. 

When all was done Al sent Shiner back 
to the camp. “I will take my turn at night 
work tonight,’’ said Al, ‘‘and I will wait here 
until something happens. You go back to 
the camp and get a night’s sleep. If I am not 
back in the morning come out here and 
relieve me.” 

Shiner returned to camp, cooked his 
supper, and was sitting alone by the fire 
when Crab appeared. 

“He got the letter all right,”’ said Crab. 
“T saw him get it at the post office and he 
went out on the steps and read it and if I 
ever saw a madman he was the man. He 
growled and muttered and tore the letter 
into a thousand pieces and tramped off.”’ 

“But did he come back?” asked Shiner. 

“Sure, he came back. He came along up 
the road. He stopped at one or two places, 
but in one of them the woman refused to 
give him anything to eat and at the other 
a dog scared him off. I think he is in a con- 
dition now to eat tenpenny nails and he is 
mad too.” 

“That means,” said Shiner, “that he has 
probably come up the trail and he may be in 
the trap now. But Al is up there and he can 
take care of things. You and I better turn in 
and just as soon as it’s light tomorrow we 
will find out,” 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


HE boys were up at daybreak and after 

a hasty breakfast started to find Al and 

to learn what had happened during the 
night. When they came to the trap they saw 
Al sitting comfortably on the brush at one 
side of it, armed with a long pole which he 
had cut in the woous. 

He greeted the boys with a broad grin and 
said, ‘‘Look what I found in Squire Wake- 
field’s bear trap. Oh, he’s a nice little man. 
He has quite a bad temper and does not be- 
have himself very well, but I think he’s 
going to learn to do better.”’ 

The boys approached, and, standing de- 
fiantly on the bottom of the trap, was the 
cave man. 

“She worked all right,” said Al. “It was a 
rather long night, but our friend here was 
kind enough to get up quite early in the 
morning and down the trail he came. He 
saw our sardine box and jumped at it like a 
cat after a mouse. He ran his finger around 
the inside of the can and licked what little 
oil there was. Then he looked about and his 
eyes fell on the napkins. I thought for a time 
he was not going to follow them up, but he 
peered through the bushes and saw the 
plates and the scraps of food. He never 
stopped a moment to see where he was 
going, but ran to get them. He took just one 
step on the fall when, Bingo, he disappeared 
from sight!” Al went off whistling. 

The man glared at the boys sullenly in 
silence for some time and finally, looking 
closely at Shiner, he said, “I’ve seen you 
somewhere before.” 

““Yes,”’ said Shiner. “I saw you in Rich- 
mond Furnace.” 

‘“‘Where’s Richmond Furnace?” the man 
asked. “I never heard of it. I’ve never been 
there in my life.” 

“Well, I certainly thought,” broke in 
Shiner, ‘‘that I walked down to Richmond 
Furnace one day with you not very long 
ago.” 

“T guess you are thinking of somebody 
else,” he replied. ‘‘Now, look here, boys, I’ve 
got to get out of this place and I want you 
to help me. If you were trying to trap some 
animal you've made a big mistake. You 
have no right to keep me here and unless you 
let me out I’ll make trouble for you.”’ 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 32 | 
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“I guess you can get out,” said Shiner, 
“if you want to, but there are one or two 
things you will have to do first.” 

‘“‘What are they?” asked the man. 

“You'd better wait until Al comes back. 
I think he will tell you and tell you pretty 
plainly.” 

The man lapsed into a sullen silence and 
finally, exhausted with his efforts, sat down 
on the bottom of the pit and leaned against 
the side. Before very long Al came back, 
washed and shaved, having breakfasted and 
made a careful toilet as if nothing had hap- 


pened. 

“Well, how is our little bird in the cage?”’ 
he called out to the boys. ‘‘Has he learned 
his manners yet and does he say, ‘Yes, sir,’ 
and ‘No, sir,’ and ‘Thank you’?” 

“T think he will,”’ said Shiner, “‘if you give 
him something to eat. I think he’s half 
starved.” 

“T hope he is,”’ said Al. 

Then he turned upon his captive and, smil- 
ing sweetly, he said, ‘So you would like 
something to eat, would you? Well, that 
seems to be natural. I think we can give you 
all you want to eat, but first there are one or 
two things you must do. You have a paper 
somewhere that I think it would be very 
nice for you to hand over to me.” 

“What sort of a paper?” the man asked 
quickly. 

“T don’t know exactly what it looks like,” 
said Al, ‘‘but it’s quite an important paper 
and it is of no value to you and it is of great 
value to somebody else.” 

“TI haven’t any paper,” he replied. “I 
don’t know what you are talking about.” 

“You know,” said Al, ‘‘when a man is 
very hungry he sometimes thinks of things 
that he has forgotten. Now I think if we let 
you go along for a while without anything to 
eat you may remember about that paper 
and perhaps you may be willing to give it to 
us. We don’t want to make you uncomfort- 
able and we don’t want you to suffer, but 
we are going to have that little piece of 
paper.” 


HE day wore on with no prospect of 

surrender. The three captors took 

turns in watching the pit while the 
other two went back and forth from camp. 
They ate their meals in relays, one of them 
always standing guard. 

Late in the afternoon after a long period 
of sullen silence the man said, ‘‘I don’t know 
what paper you mean. I haven’t anything on 
me, but I have left a few papers in the cave 
and if you want to go up there to see if there 
is anything there that you want I might 
fake a trade with you.” 

Crab went to the cave and found on the 
bed a few crumpled bits of paper but no 
deed. He returned and reported that he 
could not find it. 

“You did not look in the right place,” 
said the captive. “I remember now I hid 
some papers in a hole just inside the opening. 
You could never find them in the world, but 
I tell you what I will do. If you will take me 
up there I will find them and show them to 
you and if the paper is there that you want 
you can have it.” 

Al shook his head at this suggestion. It 
was dangerous; it gave the fellow a remote 
chance of escape. But the day was wearing 
on; they would have to spend another night 
guarding the pit, and despite all his rough- 
ness Al had a very kind heart. He hated to 
see even as miserable a fellow as his captive 
suffer. ‘‘All right,’’ he said, ‘‘we’ll do that, 
and what’s more, if the paper is the one we 
want, we'll take you down to the camp and 
give you a good square meal.” 

On some of their trips back and forth from 
the camp they had brought among other 
things a stout piece of rope. This was now 
lowered, and the man made it fast under his 
arms. Al slowly hoisted him out of the pit 
with instructions to the boys that the min- 
ute his arms appeared above ground each 
was to grab one and hold it firm. As he 
sprawled up against the side of the pit the 
man reached for the top and in a second he 
found each wrist firmly held by a very de- 
termined boy. For a few minutes he strug- 
gled and fought, but he was in no condition 
to put up a battle and soon succumbed. He 
was pulled out and put upon his feet. Al 
slipped the rope down firmly around the 
man’s waist and made the other end fast 
about his. He then took smaller cords and 
bound his hands behind him. 
wae are you doing?” the man grum- 

ed. 


HEART OF OAK 
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“Oh, we are just making sure that you 
will stay around here with us until we com- 
plete our trade. Now,”’ said Al, ‘‘trot along 
to the door of the cave and show us where 
these papers are.” 

When they reached the cave he showed 
the boys a crevice between some rocks and 
in it they found more, papers, but none of 
them was the deed and they were all of no 
importance. The captive began to whine and 
whimper and said, ‘You've taken it already. 
I know I put it in there and now it’s gone.” 

“Look here, my friend,” said Al, ‘‘you are 
not keeping your part of this bargain.” 

“Well, I am trying to,” the man said. 
“How can I give you a thing that I haven’t 
got? I don’t know what’s become of those 
papers; they were there yesterday.” 

Al knew, of course, that the man was not 
telling the truth, but he was a little per- 
plexed to know just what to do next. 

“T tell you, boys, I guess we’d better take 
him down to camp. We can watch him more 
conveniently down there and perhaps we can 
make him a little more comfortable. But 
you understand,” he said, turning abruptly, 
“‘you don’t get one crumb to eat until you 
give us that deed.” 

i the man’s blustering mood asserted 
itself. ‘I tell you I haven’t any deed. You 
have no right to tie me up and drag me 
around the country. I’ve got a few papers of 
my own, but they are none of your business 
and if you don’t let me go I’ll make it hot 
for you.” 

“You can’t make it very hot for us,’’ said 
Al, “tied up like a chicken waiting to be 
roasted, and we are going to leave you like 
that until you change your mind. Now, boys, 
you lead the way and our little friend here 
will trot right along behind you as quiet and 
nice as you please and I will follow him.” 
So the curious procession wound its way 
down the trail and reached the camp. 

“We will now see,” said Al, ‘what our 
little friend carries around with him.” With 
that he made a quick search of all his pockets. 
They contained nothing except a knife with 
a broken blade. ‘‘We will keep this for you 
for a time and when we have the good for- 
tune to say good-by to you we will give it 
back,”’ said Al, as he f neni it into his 
pocket. 

Near the tent there stood a stout pine 
tree. Al went into the tent and brought out 
a couple of blankets and threw them on the 
ground. 

“Now, my little friend,” he said, ‘‘you can 
curl up and lie here and cover yourself up 
and be quite nice and c: mfortable. We will 
fasten the other end of the rope to the tree 
so you won’t stray and get lost.” 

Al kept up all sorts of banter while pre- 
paring the supper, but he did this to con- 
ceal a very real perplexity. None of the 
papers he had seen was the deed. In his ex- 
amination of the man’s clothes and pockets 
he found nothing except the knife. He felt 
in his heart that the deed was somewhere on 
his person and he had decided if worst came 
to worst to tie him up and make a thorough 
search. 

The savory supper was prepared and set 
out on the table. Their captive begged and 
whined for food but was rewarded only with 
a cup of water which was placed within his 
reach. Al’s high spirits began to leave him a 
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little and he became very silent. He was ab- 
solutely sure that he had the right man; he 
was equally sure that the man had in his 
possession the paper so ardently desired, but 
aside from making a thorough search of his 
clothes and person there seemed to be no 
way of getting it. How long the poor fellow 
had been without food he could not conjec- 
ture. He hated to keep him hungry, but this 
seemed the easiest and best way to bring 
him to submission. 

During supper Al evidently came to a con- 
clusion and with an unusually gruff, ‘You 
do the dishes, boys,’’ he strolled over to the 
captive and said, ‘‘You say you haven’t that 
paper here and I think I will find out.” 

None too gently he began to go over him, 
and this time he searched every inch. He took 
his shoes off, examined their soles, looked for 
inside pockets, and searched for a bit of 
paper pinned into his clothing. The man was 
pathetically clad with the cheapest and 
a of garments, and when Al finished 

is search he was not only, disgusted at not 
finding the deed but was filled with com- 
— for a fellow dressed as he was, living 

y his wits in the mountains. He was made 
secure, and, quite baffled, Al decided to wait 
until morning to mature his plans. Through 
the long night they took turns in watching 
their captive. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


VERYONE in camp passed an uncom- 
E fortable night. The boys and Al took 

turns standing guard over their re- 
luctant visitor and during such time as they 
had for rest their sleep was broken. ‘‘ Heart 
of Oak”’ no longer hung serenely from the 
ridgepole but remained strapped in place, 
for Al was constantly on the alert. If the 
truth were known, Al was beginning to have 
some doubt as to the wisdom of what they 
had done. He had come to the conclusion 
that it was no longer possible to continue 
his starving process. It was repugnant to 
him and he had hoped a very little of it 
would accomplish results. The boys, while 
stanch in their admiration of Al, began to 
feel the same doubts. 

Crab came off duty soon after sunrise and 
was relieved by Shiner. He decided to go to 
Blue Pool for a morning swim and without 
saying anything to anyone he slipped away, 
glad to be out of camp and away eh their 
most unwelcome visitor. After a refreshing 
plunge in the cold water his spirits revived a 
little and he began to speculate on the likeli- 
hood of their ever being able to get the deed 
even if the cave man had it, which Crab be- 
gan to doubt seriously. He had a half hour 
before breakfast and he decided to visit the 
cave once more. He was drawn there more 
by idle curiosity and a disinclination to go 
back to camp than by any well-formed plan. 
Shiner had told him of the upper chamber 
and he had made up his mind to visit it 
sometime in the future. 

After a short tramp he reached the cave 
and dropped down into the chamber the 
man had. occupied. It was quite as he had 
seen it before, a rough pile of pine boughs in 
the corner, a few scattered papers, a bit of 
candle, and nothing else of interest. Crab 
lighted the candle and poked about in 
search for some hiding place. All at once he 
remembered Shiner’s description of lying in 
the upper chamber and watching the writing 
of the letter. Crab wondered how this was 
possible, and raising the candle he examined 
every inch of the roof. Presently, he saw a 
tiny opening just about large enough to ad- 
mit a man’s hand. He reached up and put 
his hand through the opening. As he did so, 
his fingers touched the edge of some light 
object. Without realizing what he was 
doing he felt about until he found it. He 
drew it down through the hole, and to his 
astonishment it proved to be a stout blue 
envelope. He opened it and found a curious 
looking document upon which Miss Abi- 
gail’s name appeared. In a flash he realized 
that he had found what they had all been 
searching for. Cramming it into his pocket, he 
clambered out and started headlong for camp. 

He arrived to find Shiner still on guard 
and Al busily preparing breakfast. He made 
an effort to appear as composed as possible 
and walked idly into camp as if returning 
from a morning stroll. He went over to Al, 
who was frying the bacon, and whispered, 
“Come with me a minute. I want to speak 
to you.” 

Al deliberately completed his task and 
laid the frying pan near the fire. The two 
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strolled away together and after they were 
well out of earshot Crab announced his sur- 
prising news. : 

Al examined the paper and said, “I 
thought so. We were right, after all, Crab. 
He did steal it and he did have it and, what 
is more, he found that little opening into 
the upper chamber and I'll bet there have 
been hundreds of men and boys in that cave 
who have never known that it was there. 
We are well out of it now. By George, I'll 
give that fellow all he wants to eat and let 
us hope that he never will get this piece of 
paper again. Let’s go back now and I'll cook 
up something extra for breakfast.” 

They returned to camp and tried very 
hard to conceal their excitement. Al whis- 
tled and sang and rattled the pans while he 
was getting breakfast, and Crab walked 
restlessly about, waiting to see what would 
happen. Al set the table and then arranged 
a fourth breakfast. He took a heaping plate 
of bacon and eggs, toast, and a huge cup of 
coffee to their visitor. 

“Here,” he said, “I think it’s about time 
you had something to eat. I am afraid we 
have been pretty rough on you, but you 
can’t starve a man even if you do think he is 
a thief. Take this and eat it and thank your 
lucky stars that it’s old Al Barrett who 
caught you and not the local sheriff.” 

The man fell on the food without a word 
and ate ravenously. “Take it easy,”’ said Al. 
“After you've been without food for a day 
or two you want to eat often and light. You 
can have all you want but take it slow.” 

After they had finished breakfast Al said, 
“You boys better go down to the brook now 
and get some fish. We haven’t had much 
time for fishing and besides I want to have a 
little heart to heart talk with our friend 
here.” 

The boys would have liked to remain, 
but they knew that Al was working out 
some plan and so they started off. After 
they were well out of hearing Al sat down on 
a box near his visitor and slowly produced 
the envelope from his pocket. 

“Did you ever see that before?’’ asked Al. 

The captive could not conceal his aston- 
ishment, but he managed to say, ‘‘No. What 
in the world is it?” 

“That,” said Al, “‘is the deed to a valuable 
piece of timber property. It is of no value to 
you at all, but you stole it from Miss Abi- 
gail in order to hold up the sale of that land 
in the hope that she would pay you to return 
it to her. By the strangest chance in the 
world we ran across you and now the deed is 
on its way back to its rightful owner. After 
you have had a little more to eat I am going 
to let you go, but I want to give you a little 
advice. You have been in the habit of sneak- 
ing around this part of the country every 
little while, imposing on Miss Abigail and 
bothering the life out of her. I suppose I 
could make very serious trouble for you for 
stealing this paper, but it would be trouble 
for Miss Abigail too, and I am not going to 
do it. I am going to let you go, but I want 
you to understand that the first time I see 
you or hear of your being anywhere in these 
parts I will tell the whole story.” 

The captive listened in silence to all that 
Al said and was evidently turning over in 
his mind whether it was better to bluster and 
bully and try to get the deed back or to ac- 
cept his liberty and be glad that his punish- 
ment was no worse. He evidently decided 
to accept the situation. 

“All right,”’ he said. “I don’t see how you 
can ever prove I took that deed and [ don’t 
admit for one minute that I ever did, but 
you can have it and welcome; I don’t want 
it. Untie me and give me something more to 
eat and I'll promise that I won’t ever bother 
you or Abigail again.” 


L knew how worthless such a promise 
was, but he felt that for a time at 
least he would keep his word. He 

knew, too, how proud and sensitive Miss 
Abigail was and how it would hurt her to 
have any member of her family made no- 
torious. Al slipped the envelope inside his 
shirt and leaning over undid the rope from 
his captive’s waist. 

“We'll call that a trade,” said Al. “Now 
you come over to the table and I’ll give you 
some more breakfast and then you beat it. 
Get out of this country and stay out; that’s 
all I ask of you.” 

Al put more breakfast on the table, and 
his captive, now freed and more at ease, sat 
down to eat it. There was no fight in the 
little man now. He appeared to realize that 
he was beaten and seemed to think it best 
to get as much to eat as he could before he 
started out on what must be a long and te- 
dious journey. Al watched him carefully for 


a few minutes, but, being misled by his 
crestfallen appearance, turned to replenish 
the fire. The visitor slipped from the table 
and stealthily approached him. As Al leaned 
lower over the fire the man snatched up a 
piece of firewood and dealt him a stunning 
blow on the back of the head. Al reeled under 
the blow, but throwing himself to one side 
escaped falling into the fire. In a blind fury 
of rage the thief leaped upon him and began 
to tear at his shirt to secure once more the 
coveted paper. The blow was a glancing one 
and its effect was very brief. In a moment 
Al realized what had happened and the two 
men soon were locked in each other’s arms. 

Old ‘‘Heart of Oak,’’ so useful in many 
ways, was of little use in aiding a prostrate 
man to gain his feet. Al always had to reach 
for something to pull himself up with when 
getting on his feet. Now his arms were held 
at his side and he could do no more than to 
roll from side to side. The little man was no 
match for Al in physical strength, but he had 
the great advantage of having two good legs, 
and was fighting in a blind frenzy of rage. 

The boys returning from the creek had 
heard a great rattle of pans and the breaking 
of dishes and ran forward to see what could 
be going on. They were astonished to see two 
men struggling on the ground, the little man 
still on Al’s back, pulling and tearing at his 
shirt. The man saw them coming and 
wrenched himself from Al's grasp. He leaped 
to his feet and as he did so he saw Al’s axe 
lying near the fire. So blinded by anger was 
he that he did not stop to count the cost, but, 
seizing it, he leaped toward Al, swinging it 
above his head. The boys shouted a warning, 
and with a mighty effort Al threw his great 
body to one side and made a desperate effort 
to get up on his feet. The axe gleamed in the 
sunlight for a moment and came down with 
tremendous force. Al’s sudden change in po- 
sition, however, had saved his life, for the 
glittering axe head failed to strike his body 
but came down with tremendous force on 
his ankle. The ankle it struck happened to 
be ‘‘Heart of Oak,” and, thanks to its freshly 
ground edge, the axe made a clean cut 
through the wood, and a shoe richly studded 
with brass nails around the top rolled upon 
the torn ground. 

The minute the axe was raised the boys 
leaped forward. They were too late, however, 
to save ‘‘Heart of Oak.’’ When the strange 
foot rolled on the ground the thief uttered a 
shout of dismay, dropped the axe, and cov- 
ered his eyes with his hands. In an instant 
Crab was on him. Shiner gave Al a hand and 
he was up in a second, a little unsteady but 
quite able to keep his balance. It took but 
an instant for Al and the boys to bear Al’s 
assailant to the ground, and once more he 
was securely bound. 

Al looked ruefully at his ruined leg and, 
picking up the shoe, he looked at the boys 
with a broad grin. “‘Didn’t I tell you that no 
man is worth a cent who hasn’t a wooden 
leg? Where would I be now if that had not 
been old ‘Heart of Oak’? I'll tell you, he has 
served me in a thousand ways before and 
this is the best thing he ever did for me.” 

He turned to the prostrate form beside 
him and said, ‘‘You miserable little coward! 
You thought you’d get that paper back, did 
you, when I was trying to be decent to you? 
I would like to send you to jail for the rest 
of your life and if it wasn’t for Miss Abigail 
I'd try to send you there for a short time at 
least. But I won’t. You are going to get out 
of this country and you are going to go quick 
before I change my mind. 

“Shiner,” he said, “I can stump around all 
right, but I can’t go far. You will have to go 
down to Wakefield’s and get the mare and 
the wagon and come up just as far as you 
can on the back road. We'll come down and 
meet you and we'll take our friend here for 
his last ride through this country.” 

Shiner started in an instant and made 
record time to Wakefield’s. He hitched u 
the mare and made his way over the paste 
back road to the nearest possible point to 
the camp. He had only a few minutes to wait 
when Al and Crab appeared. Al had cut a 
heavy walking stick which helped his un- 
certain gait, and Crab was holding the end 
of the rope secured around the culprit’s 
waist. They all climbed into the wagon. 

“Head over to the west,” said Al, “and 
hit the state-line road.” 

The old mare plodded along, pulling the 
rattling wagon with its strange load. Up hill 
and down through a hilly and desolate 
country they pie their way. Finally they 
reached the state line marked with a stone 
monument indicating the spot. They crossed 
into the adjoining state and stopped. They 
all alighted and helped their captive, still 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 34 | 
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G. & C, MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Send me FREE, new richly illustrated pamphlet containing 
sample pages of Webster’s New International D 
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New Editor—Daniel A. Poling 


Friend of Young People 


Leader of the Sunday Afternoon Young 
People’s Conference (broadcast by WEAF, 
WOC and WRC). Dr. Daniel A. Poling is 
known and loved wherever there’s a Radio. 
As the new Editor of Christian Herald 
(about to celebrate its fiftieth anniversary), 
as pastor of one of New York’s largest 
churches, and as president of Christian 
Endeavor, with over three million mem- 
bers, Dr. Poling is among the outstanding 

















“It Should bein Every 
Christian Home,” 


writes an enthusiastic Christian Herald 
subscriber, in Jeffersonville, N. Y. 


Christian Herald, issued weekly since 
1878, is big, not in number of pages, but 
in human interest and character-build- 
ing influence. Big, not in sensational 
show, but in helpfulness — helpfulness 
in bridging the gap of misunderstanding 
between parents and children under 
changing modern conditions. Big, not in 
pounds of paper and ink used, but in 
broadening and enriching life. It is loved 
by home folks in nearly a quarter 
million homes. 
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figures in the religious world. He brings a 
message that commands the interest and 
attention of Christian families everywhere. 


Getting the Most 
Out of Life 


Christian Herald points the way to get more out 
of life. Education and money, while desirable, do 
not, alone, bring happiness which depends more 
on religious development, self-control and mental 
adjustment to all conditions. You will find enjoy- 
ment and inspiration for young and old in Chris- 
tian Herald’s timely and vigorous editorials and 
articles, stories, sermons and meditations by Dr. 
Poling, Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, author of “In 
His Steps” (which sold over twenty-two million 
copies), Dr. S. Parkes Cadman of Radio fame, 
Amos R. Wells, Margaret Slattery, Margaret E. 
Sangster and scores of other notable writers. 
Other features you'll like include pictures, weekly 
news digest, letters from readers, Sunday School 
lesson, free questions and answers service covering 
Bible topics, vocational guidance, home and 
church parties and entertainments, church build- 
ing, child health, etc. 


Christian 
Herald 


SPECIAL: TWO YEARS (104 issues) $2.75. 
Canada 50c extra per year; Foreign $1 extra.) 
528-Z Bible House, 45 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


1 year 
(52 issues) 
$2.00 
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HEART OF OAK 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33] 


securely bound, on to his feet beside the 
road. Al loosened his bonds but held him 
firmly by the collar. He produced the knife 
with the broken blade and returned it to him. 

“Here is something that belongs to you 
that I have been keeping for you,’’ said Al. 
“And now you keep going west and, mark 
my words, if I ever see or hear of you again 
you'll be sorry.” 

He searched once more in his pockets and 
pulled out a small sum of money. “There 
aren’t many chickens to steal and there 
aren’t many farmhouses to visit in this part 
of the country and you'll need some money 
for food. The railroad is only four or five 
miles from here and if you keep on this road 
you'll strike it.’ 

The cave man stood defiant for a moment 
until he caught Al’s eye looking him through 
and through. With a sulky gesture and with- 
out a word he turned and plodded down the 
dusty road. 

They watched him in silence for some time 
and then Al said, ‘“‘Well, boys, that’s that. 
We've got Miss Abigail’s deed and although 
he sure did damage old ‘Heart of Oak’ it is a 
cheap price for what we got. Let’s get back 
to camp now as quick as we can and have a 
few days’ peace. 

“Yes, let’s,’’ said Crab. ‘Perhaps we can 
have regular meals and regular sleep and 
some time for fishing and other things now 
that this job’s done.” 

“All right,” said Al. ‘“You fellows can have 
all the loafing and fishing you want. I want 
to get this deed back to Miss Abigail, and 
‘Heart of Oak’ is certainly in need of re- 
pairs.” 


CHAPTER NINE 


L and the boys stood in silence for some 
minutes as they watched the slouch- 
ing little figure of their recent captive 

move along the dusty road. 

‘How about it now, Crab?” said Al. 
“There has been something doing, after all, 
hasn’t there? And the best part is to come. 
I guess we’d better pull around toward 
Wakefield’s and you boys can go back to 
camp. I think the quicker I get this paper to 
Miss Abigail the better. I don’t want those 
fellows buying timber-land over by Richmond 
Furnace if Miss Abigail is willing to sell 
hers.” 

They made a circuit of the mountain, and 
the boys dropped out of the team at the 
point nearest the camp. Al continued his 
journey to town, and the boys once more 
went up the familiar trail to their deserted 
camp. 

The first thing to do was to set it in order, 
and when they reached camp Crab said, 
“Let’s get out of this and go down to the old 
camp. We will leave a note here for Al, and 
he will know where to find us.’ 

They spent the afternoon packing and 
transporting their kit and by night were 
once more comfortably installed in their old 
camp by Shepard’s Creek. 

Among the last things they picked up 
to carry was the wooden foot and shoe 
which had been so unexpectedly severed 
from ‘Heart of Oak.’’ This they hung up 
from the ridgepole in the tent, waiting Al’s 
return. 

The next day they took a tramp to Rich- 
mond Furnace to replenish some of their sup- 
plies. They reached there about noon, and 
Crab said, “I wonder if ‘Twenty-three’ is 
going to stop here today?” 

After they had completed their purchases 
they went to the railway station and to their 
surprise they saw the same two men who had 
been there before. Shiner at once guessed 
what the situation was. Without stopping to 
give the matter much thought he went up to 
one of them and said, ‘“‘Excuse me, but are 
you the gentlemen who are looking at timber- 
land out here?” 

“Yes,” one of them replied. ‘‘But I don’t 
see how you knew it.” 

Shiner was almost sorry he had spoken, 
because it seemed an impertinence to be in- 
terfering in this matter, but having started 
he determined to see it through. 

“TI thought you were, because I heard you 
say something about it the other day when 
you took the train, and I believe the reason 
that you are buying over here is because 
there was some trouble about another piece 
of land over north.” 

The man laughed and said, “Well, my 
young friend, you seem to know a good deal 
about our business, but the facts are that we 
were going to buy a piece over there and 
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wanted it very much but there seemed to be 
some slip in the matter. I suspect the woman 
who owned it couldn’t give us a good title 
and so she dropped the whole thing.” 

“T know,” replied Shiner. “It was some- 
thing to do with the deed, but that has all 
been cleared up and I think you can get that 
land now if you still want it.”’ 

Both the men looked pleased and ex- 
changed quick glances, “It is a good thing 
we didn’t close today,” said one of them. 
“There may be something in what this boy 
says. Let’s stay over a day and look into it.” 

“T wish you would,” said Shiner, ‘‘because 
I’ve had something to do with this matterand 
I am interested to see the sale go through.” 

At that instant the train thundered into 
the station. As the men went aboard the 
older one stopped and laid his hand on 
Shiner’s shoulder. “If we can get the land 
we want you will have done us a very great 
service, and I arn greatly obliged to you for 
speaking to me about it. We will get off at 
Plainfield and see about it.”’ 

Crab had been an astonished spectator to 
this incideat and as'the train pulled out he 
said to Shiner, “I like your nerve. You cer- 
tainly butted into this thing all right.” 

“T know,” said Shiner, “but it’s mighty 
important and I knew Ai would have done 
it if he had been here.” 

The boys returned to camp to await Al’s 
coming, but he failed to appear. They went 
fishing and had a swim in the late afternoon, 
cooked their supper, and had a long, restful 
night in the silent woods. Late the next af- 
ternoon Al appeared once more. He was 
walking along very easily and ‘‘Heart of 
Oak” looked quite natural. 

“You see, boys,” he said, “I always have a 
second best at home and when that fellow 
smashed up my best leg I left it at home and 
now I am wearing my other one. He cer- 
tainly did a neat job.” He looked from Crab 
to Shiner and back again and a whimsical 
smile came over his face. ‘Somebody else 
has been doing a neat job too. Somebody 
over here has gone into the timber-land 
business, and it is a mighty lucky thing all 
around too. I went ork to town and gave 
the deed to Miss Abigail. She did not even 
ask me where I got it. I told her we found it 
on South Mountain. She is a good sport; she 
didn’t let on for a minute that she suspected 
anybody in particular; she just took the 
deed and pa for me to thank you boys. 

“The only thing she did say was that she 
was a little afraid it was too late now. That 
seemed a great pity to me and so I went up 
to see Judge Slocum. He said the deal was 
all off and that he had heard that property 
was being purchased somewhere else—he 
thought over near Richmond Furnace. I 
told him the story of how we got the deed, 
and just as I was finishing two men came 
into his office and asked to see him. He told 
me to wait outside for a short time while he 
talked with them. 

“Before long he called me in and said, 
‘Al, I think you will be interested in what 
these gentlemen have to say.’ 

“He asked them to repeat their story and 
the older one, the man with a gray mous- 
tache, told how he was just going to close for 
the land out in Richmond Furnace and how 
a boy came up to him on the platform at 
the station and told him that the trouble 
about Miss Abigail’s land had been cleared 
up. He could not understand it, but he 
thought he would take a chance and he 
came to see Judge Slocum once more. The 
Judge was able to tell him that there would 
be no more trouble about the sale. 

“You see, boys, thanks to you we've done 
a complete ‘job, and that little bit of quick 
thinking on the railroad platform was just 
what saved the day.” 

Again that evening the trio sat beside 
their fire and discussed in detail all the stir- 
ring events of the last few days. 

“T think a few days’ real camping is due 
us now,” said Al. 

So the talk ran on and long after they were 
in their blankets they still Gaenseed, Miss 
Abigail and her affairs and felt amply re- 
warded for what they had been able to do. 
Once more quiet reigned, once more the 
moonlight bathed the little gorge of Shep- 
ard’s Creek as three tired campers sank to 
wholesome sleep in a tiny camp from the 
ridgepole of which “Heart of Oak” once more 
hung in its accustomed place. Tucked away 
in Shiner’s duffel bag was a battered shoe 
tacked to a wooden foot, a prized memento 
of an eventful week. 

THE END 
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“THE TRUE UNIVERSITY OF THESE DAYS IS A COLLECTION OF BOOKS.” 


—Thomas Carlyle 





Beginning with this issue, The Companion will publish this new department at close intervals. 
In it, from time to time, distinguished authors and critics will share with you the joys which 
only good books can bring. Their aim will be to deal as inclusively as possible with the great 


world of literature. Clean fiction, the classics of 
culture which farsighted publishers are issuing—al 


for this fine new department. 


pry famous poetry, the Breat repositories of 
of these tepics and many more are the basis 


HOW I CAME TO LOVE BOOKS 
By John Clair Minot, Literary Editor, the Boston Herald 


clearness as memory goes back to 

my boyhood days on a Maine farm, 
more than forty years ago, in search of the 
influences that led me to my love of books. 
It is typical of many, but it is one of the 
earliest of them all, and its persistence has 
given it a particular significance. This is the 
picture: a midsummer afternoon with a 
sky of cloudless blue; a hayfield with a par- 
tially loaded rack in the foreground; my 
older brother pitching on the hay, and I my- 
self struggling gamely with a drag-rack to 
gather in the elusive ‘‘scatterings’”; my 
father on the load, to make it and to drive 
the horses, pausing a moment, when oppor- 
tunity offers, to lean on his pitchfork, look 
off across the hills and recite: 


Or scene stands forth with special 


The mountains look on Marathon— 

And Marathon looks on the sea; 
And, musing there an hour alone, 

I dreamed that Greece might still be free; 
For, standing on the Persians’ grave, 

I could not dream myself a slave. 


After all the years those lines still have 
something of the magic that filled them that 
July afternoon when they lifted a small boy 
away from his big drag-rack and transported 
him a million miles from that hayfield into 
the ever-fascinating realm of poesy and 
romance. Where was Marathon? What sea 
did it overlook? Who was dreaming there 
about the freedom of Greece? Where was 
Greece, anyway? Who were the Persians, 
and how happened they to be buried at 
Marathon? My memory falters in the mat- 
ter of the questions that I am sure I asked 
and equally sure that my father answered, 
but the thing that stands out as a golden 
milestone on the road of my love for litera- 
ture is the recital of those lines from the load 
of hay and my subsequent acquaintance 
with Byron in my father’s great book of his 
poems. This incident was typical of count- 
less others, and they all came at a period in 
my boyhood when my mind was particu- 
larly plastic. 

My main influences were the books in my 
home and the contagious familiarity of my 
father with them. Father was a hard-work- 
ing farmer, giving also much time to local 
political affairs, but his love for good liter- 
ature, especially for the standard poets, had 
its place in his daily life. No picture of him 
comes before me more readily, as I draw 
upon my earliest recollections, than that 
which shows him coming in from the field 
at noon, or from the barn when the evening 
chores were finished, and sitting down to 
open at random one of the books that were 
always lying at hand. It may have been only 
for a few minutes that he gave it his atten- 
tion, while waiting for the noontime meal, 
or it may have been for the whole evening. 

The books in that Maine farmhouse of 
nearly half a century ago were few, after 
all—few, but of merit, much used, and 
highly treasured. The poets were far better 
represented than the novelists, the biog- 
raphers, or the dramatists. Shakespeare 
was there in the sitting-room bookcase,—all 
in one big volume of small type,—but 
Father more often read or quoted the 
Majestic blank verse of Milton. Much 
more familiar than either were Scott, 
Burns, Byron, Wordsworth, Moore, Tenny- 
son, Browning, Bryant, Whittier, and our 
own Maine poet, David Barker, who had 
something of Burns in his being. The first 

ook that I can recall as possessing for my 
very own was a beautiful volume containing 
the poems of Longfellow. It was brought by 
cousins who came on a visit from Boston, 
and in answer to my eager questioning they 
told me that before coming they had written 
to Father, and that the book was his sug- 
gestion. If I could only know again from 
the possession of a new book the thrill that 


came with the opening of the parcel con- 
taining that copy of Longfellow! 

The town of my boyhood had no public 
library,—nor has it now,—and not until 
many years had passed did the circulating 
library of the Grange begin to fill that want. 
The traveling library, later to be sent out 
in boxes from the state capitol, had not 
come into being. But the ancient institution 
of book-borrowing flourished, and the 
return of borrowed books had not become 
a lost art. From one neighbor I borrowed 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,”’ and I remember. the 
vast interest that I felt in Mrs. Stowe’s 
deathless tale of slavery days. Another of 
my earliest borrowings was a tattered and 
coverless copy of ‘‘Robinsor Crusoe.” 

The neighbor who loaned me the DeFoe 
classic was a butcher, when not a farmer. 
He told me he had always hoped that some 
day he could visit the little island which 
was the scene of the shipwrecked sailor’s 
adventure. I repeated this to my father. 
We were battling that day with the weeds 
in a field of corn. He said, ‘It’s not likely 
that you or I will ever see the Robinson 
Crusoe island, but we can weed this corn 
better for reading about it.” 

With boyish literalness I puzzled over his 
words that afternoon. It was thrilling to read 
of strange adventures on the other side of the 
world, and to live, in imagination, in the 
times and scenes pictured, but how could 
that pleasant experience help one in weeding 
corn? Not until long after my father had 
put aside his last book did I gain a full 
realization of his meaning. Then at length 
I knew what good books had been to him, 
in a busy life spent well apart from what is 
commonly called the world of books—and 
something of what they can bring of recrea- 
tion and helpfulness, of inspiration and 
friendliness, to any of us, whatever our 
task or surroundings. 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—Future articles on the 
value of good reading will be written for us by 
Mr. Minot, Mrs. May Lamberton Becker, Mr. 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe, and many other inter- 
esting people. 


BEST STORIES FOR BOYS 


ALPH HENRY BARBOUR, himself a 
great favorite among all writers for 
boys, has compiled a 331-page volume of the 
“Best Stories for Boys’’ published by all the 
magazines during 1927. Five of the stories 
are from The Youth’s Companion—their 
authors include Jonathan Brooks, Harford 
Powel, Jr., William McHarg, Fitzhugh 
Green and E. E. Harriman. As editor of this 
splendid book, Mr. Barbour has, naturally, 
been too modest to include any of his own 
stories, which is the only possible criticism 
that can be made of the volume. ‘Best 
Stories for Boys’’ is published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York, and is priced at 
$1.75. Purchase from any bookstore. 


PIECES TO SPEAK 


D APPLETON & CO. have just pub- 
* lished a book of ‘‘Recitations for 
Younger Children,” compiled by Miss 
Grace Gaige, who is manager of the book 
department in Macy’s department store, 
New York. From her splendid practical ex- 
perience, she has assembled a collection of 
hundreds of interesting pieces, including 
not only the old favorites but also many 
recent poems by such living authors as Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, Nathalia. Crane, Louis 
Untermeyer, John Clair Minot, and many 
others. Not only are there appropriate 
‘‘pieces”’ for all the great days of the year, 
but mothers will find here material for read- 
ing aloud to the children, embodying the 
best in children’s verse. The price is $2.00. 
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Just 15 Minutes a Day 


What it will mean to you is told by Dr. Eliot 
of Harvard in the FREE BOOKLET below 


pos are two young 


men of equal position 
and business income. 
Which of them represents 
youe 

They read about the 
same number of hours each 
week. But one has no plan 
for his reading; at the end 
of the year he has little or 
nothing to show. 

The other talks like a 
man who has _ traveled 
widely, though he _ has 
never been outside of the 
United States. 

He knows something of 
Science, though he had to 
stop school at fifteen. He 
is at home.with History, 
and the best Biographies, 
and the really great Dramas 
and Essays. Older men like 
to talk to him because he 
has somehow gained the 
rare gift of thinking clearly 
and talking interestingly. 

What's the secret of his 
mental growth? How can a 
man in a few minutes of 
pleasant reading each day 
gain so much? 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
from his lifetime of read- 
ing, study, and teaching, 
forty years of it as Presi- 
dent of Harvard Univer- 
sity, has answered that 
question in a free booklet 
that you can have for the 
asking. ‘‘For me,’’ wrote 
one man who had sent in 
the coupon, ‘‘your little 
free book meant a big step 


forward and it showed me, 
besides, the way to a vast 
new world of pleasure.”’ 
This free booklet describes 
the contents, plan and 
purpose of 


Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books 


(The Harvard Classics) 


Every well- 
informed man 
and woman 
should at least know some- 
thing about this famous 
library. The free booklet 
tells about it in detail— 
how Dr. Eliot has put into 
his Five-Foot Shelf “‘the 
essentials of a liberal edu- 
cation,’’ how he has so 
arranged it that even ‘‘fif- 
teen minutes a day’’ are 
enough, how in pleasant 
moments of spare time, by 
using the reading courses 
Dr. Eliot has provided for 
you, you can get the knowl- 
edge of literature and life, 
the culture, the broad 
viewpoint that every uni- 
versity strives to give. 

Every reader of The Youth's 
Companion, boy or girl, parent 
or teacher, is invited to have a 
copy of this handsome and enter- 
taining little book. It is free, will 
be sent by mail, and 
involves no obli- 
gation of any sort. 


Merely clip the cou- 
pon and mail to-day. 





This famous free 
book gives Dr. Eliot’s 
own plan of reading 





P. F. Collier & Son Company, 250 Park Avenue, New York 


Mail me the Free Book, ‘‘Fifteen Minutes a Day,’’ telling about the Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books, and containing the valuable article by Dr. Eliot on what and how to read for a liberal 
education. Also please advise how I may secure the books by small monthly payments. 
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finish — like Lindbergh’s “Spirit 
of St. Louis.” Its. propeller is shiny 
blue. Its bright’red wheels have big 
rubber balloon tires. Its strong clock- 
spring motor sends it swiftly “taxi- 
ing’”’ round and round the floor with 
spinning propeller, “banking”’ as it 
turns, exactly like a lifesize aeroplane. 
12 in. long. All of metal, sturdily 
built to stand knocks. If your toy 
dealer hasn’t this Kingsbury Toy 
send us $1.25* and we will ship it 
direct to your door. 
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ING Band Instruments offer you 
the quickest, easiest way to learn 
—-< play my ey 

. They are unqualifiedly guaranteed 
in writing to be perfect in design, 
materials, mechanism and workman- 
ship. That’s why they’ll help you to 
learn faster and play better. 

When a great musician like Edwin 
Franko Goldman says that King In- 
struments greatly improved the tone 
and intonation of his famous d, 
Me), that’s proof that a King will insure 

your musical success. 

Start now! Tell us the instrument 
you want. We’ll ship it to you to try— 
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. Deferred payments 
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THE TEXAS NIGHTINGALE 


to talk during the next five or ten 

minutes. At the end of that time the 
purring of a motor sounded below, and, 
glancing out of the window, Shan saw an 
army ambulance in the roadway. 

“T suppose I’ve got to go in that ambu- 
lance,” he said, rising, ‘‘though I’m perfectly 
able to walk to camp, if necessary. I'll see 
you again, Miss Allen, maybe in a day or 
two. Meanwhile I’ll tell you what I’m going 
to do; I’m going to write to the Metropolitan 
Opera Company about you. Of course,” he 
added hastily, ‘“‘that doesn’t mean they’ll 
take my word for everything. But if they’re 
interested, they'll give you a tryout in 
private. And then, if they feel as I do, they’ll 
interest themselves in your training.” 

“Oh, you are too kind!’’ ex- 
claimed June. ‘“‘But I’m sure you’re 


Sie: sat down again, and they continued 


[coNTINUED FROM PAGE I1] 


“No, from Concord, Massachusetts.” 

“‘H’m,” said Allen. He moistened his lips, 
and his gaze lowered to the floor. ‘‘Wal,” he 
drawled, ‘‘mebbe what you say about the 
soldiers is right. I don’t aim to be unfair 
towards anybody, least of all towards any- 
body from New England. Don’t take it to 
heart too. much, what I been sayin’.”’ 

Shan glanced up. June was smiling 
slightly; so were Grandmother Allen and her 
daughter-in-law. And Shan had the quick- 
ness of perception to realize that Abner 
Allen’s words were as close to being an 
apology as anything could be in a nature so 
hard and uncompromising as his. 

As Shan was taking his leave, June’s 
mother said to him, “I know we'd all 
be glad to see you again sometime. You 





until at last he was satisfied that he had 
written the best letter of which he was 
capable. But it seemed inadequate, and he 
felt in his heart that the director would not 
be impressed. So he wrote a second letter— 
to Mr. Mitchell P. Mitchell, the chief public- 
ity man and his former boss. Shan felt no 
sense of restraint in writing to Mitchell, and 
he put his thoughts on paper just as they 
had come to fim when he Riedl June sing. 
It was a long letter full of enthusiasm and 
sincere in every detail. He was sure that 
Mitchell would turn the letter over to the 
director. 

After he had mailed the letters Shan sought 
out his friend Falk and took a peculiar 
pleasure in listening to Falk’s, ‘I told you 
so, Jones! We all feel better, now the third 
crash has come! Lucky for you that 
you're alive to tell the tale.” 








mistaken about my voice.” 





Again the sudden light came into 
her face; and for the first time Shan 
realized the seriousness of the thing 
he had done. He had roused hopes, 
very high hopes, in the mind of the 
young girl—hopes that, if unful- 
filled, might very -well bring 
tragedy into her life. 

Abner Allen came in the back 
door as June and Shan entered the 
sitting-room. ‘‘Wal, I reckon ye’re 
none the worse fer gettin’ shook 
up,” he said to Shan—and June 
observed that her father’s eyes were 
still unfriendly. 

“T feel fine,’’ replied Shan. ‘And 
I’m ever so grateful to you people. 
I’ve just told your daughter I owe 
her my life.” 

“H’m,” grunted Allen, casting a 
glance at June. ‘‘Couldn’t very well 
leave ye to git burnt up out yonder. 
’S a matter o’ fact, though, I’m not 
stuck on havin’ you in my home 
any more.” 

“Why, Father!” cried June in a 
voice that betrayed tears and anger. 
“Lieutenant Jones very nearly lost 
his life!’’ 

Abner Allen deliberately turned 
his back and walked to the door as 
if to hasten Shan’s departure. 

Mrs. Allen entered at that mo- 
ment from the hallway. ‘Abner, 
I’m ashamed of ye!”’ she exclaimed 
in a voice meant only for her hus- 
band’s ears; but the others heard 











Falk’s words had no depressing 
effect on his companion. Shan was 
living in the future, looking forward 
to the day when he should receive 
an answer to his letters. He thought 
of it comer se night when he 
was lying awake on his cot, in the 
daytime when he was with the other 
cadets, and even when he was flying. 

Shan’s accident did not affect his 
skill in the air. He had often heard 
Falk say that, once a man had 
crashed, he is not likely to be much 
good afterward. But the day after 
his accident Shan made a long 
cross-country flight in a brand-new 
plane; and the next day and the 
next he was up again. And always 
his thoughts were of June and the 
expected answer to his letters. 


‘CHAPTER FIVE 
Gilly Marsh's Luck 


EANWHILE June Allen 

went about her work witha 

song on her lips and a 

song in her heart. She had not 
told her family what Shan had said 
to her about her voice. She had 
not spoken a word about it even to 
old Gilly, to whom she was in the 
habit of confiding much. But she 
spent hours in thought! There were 
times when she would say to her- 
self, “I’m a silly girl to let my hopes 
. mount so high. I’m just ridin’ for a 

















her. She glanced at Shan and added 





fall, that’s what I’m doing! He was 





to her husband, ‘‘You’ve always 
had the notion that all the soldiers 
at that aviation camp are bad. 
Mebbe some of ’em ain’t what the 

should be, but that don’t go fer all.” 

“Indeed it don’t, Abner!’’ said Grandma 
from her rocker beside the window. 

Abner Allen made no response; it was not 
the first time he had had the whole family 
against him. His policy in such cases was to 
maintain a stubborn silence. 

Shan crossed to where the man was stand- 
ing. He opened the door and called to the 
ambulance orderly to wait a few moments; 
then he turned to the father. 

“Mr. Allen,” he said, ‘I’m sorry to have 
caused you any trouble, and I respect your 
views regarding soldiers. There are some men 
out at the camp that I wouldn’t care to have 
about my house. For that matter there are 
lots of men in civil life I wouldn’t care to 
have about. All the bad ones are not in the 
army—not by a long shot! I’ve been in the 
service nearly a year, and I can say truth- 
fully that the boys I’ve soldiered with are 
for the most part a mighty fine set of 
fellows.” 

“Riffraff from the big cities, that’s what 
the army’s made up of,” observed Allen, 
without turning. 

“No, not altogether,” Shan _ replied. 
“Naturally there are a good many from the 
big cities, but out at the aviation camp I'd 
say fully half of them come from small towns 
or cities—like my own home town of Con- 
cord, for example.” 

“H’m.” Abner Allen glanced up and met 
Shan’s eyes for the first time. What he saw 
in them softened some of the stubborn lines 
in his face. He was far from being an imagi- 
native man, but something about the boy’s 
broad shoulders and upright carriage, or 
perhaps it was the frank blue eyes and open, 
honest face, made him think of his old long- 
ing for a son. 

“You come from Concord, New Hamp- 
shire?’’ he inquired. 


‘‘A miracle has happened!’’ exclaimed Gilly. 


“A Texas miracle, if you please’’ 


must often get lonesome, so far from your 
home.” 

“Thank you,” replied Shan gratefully. 
“T do get tired of camp life, and I’m > ae 
obliged to you for the invitation.” 

A few minutes later he was in the ambu- 
lance—on the front seat with the driver— 
bumping and swaying in the direction of the 
camp. The motion of the vehicle seemed to 
match his state of mind. He felt gay, up- 
lifted, conscious of a great power. That 
voice! Why, it got right into a fellow’s soul 
and stayed there! And what a pretty girl 
too! He began to frame the letter that he 
would write to the director of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. 

He wrote it as soon as he was safely in 
bed, under observation, at the post hospital. 
The first draft ran as follows: 


The Director, Metropolitan Opera Co., 

New York City, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: You will no doubt remember me. The 
purpose of this letter is to let you know of 
a very remarkable voice down here at North 
Falls, Texas. The girl is young, not more than 
sixteen or seventeen, and she has had no train- 
ing of any kind. But she is a jewel—a diamond 
in the rough. I have heard her sing, and I do 
not hesitate to say that her voice has a purer 
quality than that of any soprano now before 
the public. 

I know that this letter reads like man 
others that you receive, but I hope you wi 
see fit to give it the attention that it deserves. 
There are times when a man is absolutely sure 
of himself. I never was more sure of a thing in 
my life. So far as I know, I am the only person 
with a knowledge of music who has heard her 
sing. 

Very truly yours, 
EXANDER JONES 


This letter seemed cold, lacking in en- 


thusiasm. Shan corrected and rewrote it’ 
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mistaken about my voice; it sounded 
good to him only because he’d just 
escaped death. I reckon any voice 
would’ve sounded good to him.” 

But she never succeeded in keep- 
ing her hopes down for long; and 
frequently at night, when she was lying 
in gazing out of the window at the 
star-filled sky, she would let her imagination 
carry her to starry pinnacles. She would 
see herself in a lovely costume standing 
behind the footlights, smiling at a vast 
audience that filled every seat in a great 
opera house, to hear her sing. She would 
feel the hush that settled suddenly over the 
audience as she lifted her voice to sing. 
Every fiber of her being would thrill with 
a joy too great for words as, very softly, 
she hummed a verse of ‘‘Loch Lomond” or 
some other old ballad that she knew. And 
then at last the ending—the final soft notes, 
the electric quiet of the theater, then the 
deafening applause, the bows, the smiles, 
the curtain calls, and in the morning her 
picture in the newspapers. 

Extravagant fancies they were, but it must 


- be remembered that June was scarcely seven- 


teen, with no greater knowledge of life than 
could be gained from a narrow little prairie 
town. Of the trials, the hardships, the bitter 
heartaches that so frequently t the be- 
ginning careers of all great artists, she knew 
nothing. She knew only that she never could 
be happy unless she became a singer. __ 
One morning when June was shaking 
rugs on the back porch she caught sight of 
Shan coming up the walk. Her heart tight- 
ened, then suddenly began to pound. A flood 
of pink came into her face. She dabbed 
hastily at her hair with the tips of her fin- 
gers and then descended the steps to meet 


im. 

Shan felt a wave of remorse at sight of her 
there, so young, so girlish, so eagerly ex- 
pectant. He suddenly wished that he had not 
come, that he had written to her instead. 
But he smiled as he greeted her, managing 
to conceal from her his.disappointment. 
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for January, 1928 


“T’'yve been looking for you every day,” 
June said simply. “I’m so glad you've 
come.” 

Shan moistened his lips and swallowed 
hard. Then he said with a great effort, “I 
didn’t come sooner, because I wanted to hear 
from the Metropolitan first.”’ 

“And you've heard?” Her voice was 
vibrant with eagerness. 

“Yes, I've heard. They don’t believe what 
I told them in my letter. They’re not inter- 
ested. They think I’m crazy, I guess!’’ 
From his pocket he drew the letter that had 
come that morning, and handed it to her. 

She took it with trembling fingers. He 
watched her miserably as she spread it out 
and began to read. He saw the pink slowly 
fade from her cheeks, leaving them white. 
She blinked rapidly several times, but he was 
thankful that her eyes remained dry. 

With a little smile she passed the letter 
back to him. “It is clear and definite,’’ she 
said calmly. ‘All along I was afraid you 
were mistaken about me.” 

“T was not mistaken!’ replied Shan vehe- 
mently. “I know I’m right. And I’m as sure 
of it now as I was when I wrote and told 
them about you. Oh, how you must despise 
me, Miss Allen!’ he added tragically. ‘“To 
get your hopes 'way up and then have them 
crash!” 

“You are wrong,’’ June said gently, 
touched by his remorse. ‘‘You tried to help 
me, and it’s not your fault that nothing has 
come of it.”’ 

“If I hadn’t been such a fool!” cried Shan. 
“If I had only written to them first, without 
saying anything to you about it, then at 
least there would have been no disappoint- 
ment for you. But I was so sure—”’ 

“There is no disappointment,”’ she inter- 
rupted him in the same gentle tone, “at 
least not very much.” 

But the look in her eyes belied her words, 
and Shan felt more miserable, more despi- 
cable than ever. If only the ground would 
open up and swallow him forever! He de- 
served a quick burial for being such a fool! 

When Shan was back at camp again he 
wrote a second letter to Mitchell—a fiery 
letter full of reproach. And if it was of no 
other value, it at least served as an outlet 
for his emotions. 

That evening, in his misery, Shan confided 
everything to Ned Falk. 

Falk, surprisingly enough, was an opti- 
mist in all things except aviation. He put his 
hand on Shan’s shoulder and said, “Are you 
absolutely sure the girl has the goods?” 

“Am I sure?’’ was the bitter reply. ‘Ask 
me if I’m sure there’s a war on!” 

“Well, then,” continued Falk, ‘‘why don’t 
you raise some money and send her to some 
great teacher?”’ 

Shan brightened for a moment; then his 
spirits fell again. ‘‘I haven’t a cent outside 
my lieutenant’s pay, and you know how 
small that is.’’ r 

“No friends, no rich relatives?’ Falk 
suggested. 

“Plenty of friends and relatives, but 
they're all poor. Besides, you know the ru- 
mors that are floating about. Maybe in an- 
other month we’ll be shipped to France. 
The way I feel now, I’ll probably get shot 
down by the enemy—”’ 

“You and I both,” added Falk. 

“Well, think what it will mean!’’ continued 
Shan bitterly. ‘‘The girl was happy enough 
before I met her. Now she knows she has a 
Ma and she’ll be unhappy the rest of her 

ife. 

“You're not sure of that.” 

“Yes, 1am! You should have seen how she 
looked when I told her what I hoped, and 
then her face when she read that letter! 
She’ll never get over it—and I'll be dead, 
unable to help her when the war’s finished!”’ 
He covered his face with his arm and threw 
himself upon the bed. 


UNE went into the house shortly after 
her talk with Shan. There was the usual 
work to be done—the rooms to be swept, 

the furniture to be dusted, the beds to be 
made. She set about it mechanically and 
with a feeling of utter futility. She was dis- 
illusioned, sick at heart. For a brief period 
she had permitted herself to hope, to believe 
that there was a future for her—a bright 
future outside the drab little town; now that 
dream was shattered. She did not blame 
Shan, whose impulsive generosity was the 
real cause of her misery; she blamed herself 
for permitting her ambition to soar so high. 
After lunch she went to her father's store. 
Old Gilly was there as usual, sitting beside 
one of the dust-stained windows, reading his 
cherishea prompt book of “‘The Rivals.”’ 
Good morning, my June rose,” he 


reeted her in his customary manner. ‘‘Your 
ather has just stepped across the street for 
a few minutes.’”’ The old man looked fixedly 
at her for a second or two. ‘‘You’ve had a 
disappointment,” he said unexpectedly. 

June looked startled. ‘“‘Why—yes,’” she 
faltered, ‘I have, that’s a fact. But I don’t 
know how you could have guessed it!’’ 

“T didn’t guess,’’ was the grave reply; “I 
read it in your face as you came down the 
street and when you entered the door. ‘Ah,’ 
I thought, ‘the rose is not so fresh today. 
The petals droop, the pink is touched as 
with the morning frost.’ 

“Tt often helps just to get a thing off your 
mind,” he suggested and, paraphrasing a 
quotation, added, “Cast thy burden on a 
friend.” 

And June did cast her burden on a friend. 
She told Gilly of her first meeting with Shan 
Jones, of his accident and her own part in it, 
and of her ambition awakened seemingly 
only to wither and die. The old man listened 
attentively, his mobile features showing the 
emotion that he felt. When she had finished, 
he said: 

“Are you satisfied, June, that this young 
man Jones is sincere?” 

“There’s no doubt of that,’’ June replied 
quietly. 

Old Gilly pondered for a while. ‘‘Well,’’ he 
said at last, ‘I don’t doubt your word, but 
I'd like to see him and size him up, myself. 
Will you hear from him again, do you think?” 

June nodded. ‘‘He said he would write to 
New York again.” 

“Don’t count too much on that,’ ob- 
served Gilly. ‘And don’t worry too much 
about yourself; nothing ever came of that. 
I've felt all along that you had a voice—just 
hearing you sing in church. I won’t say I can 
do much to help you, because I’m afraid I 
can’t; but a little idea has just come to me, 
and I’m going to try it out.” 

“Oh, Mr. Marsh!”’ cried June. ‘I don’t 
deserve such kindness from you! I’ve been a 
silly girl to let myself get so het up over 
nothing. I’m sure the best thing I can do is 
just forget all about it and be satisfied with 
the way I’m living now.” 

“Ah, no, child,” was the reply. ““You owe 
it to yourself—and to the world—not to be 
satisfied. Consider Caruso; consider Jenny 
Lind and Patti and Melba—how much 
poorer the world would be if they had been 
content to do nothing with their talents!” 

“Oh, but you can’t compare me with 

them!’’ protested June, almost aghast. 
_ “At the moment, no; ten years from now 
—well, who can say? ’Tis said two nightin- 
gales are born in each century, a male and a 
female. We have had Caruso. Think you, 
June, there has been a female bird to match 
him in the twentieth century?” 

June made no reply; her old friend’s words 
bewildered her. Had she not known him so 
well, she would have suspected that he was 
making fun of her. 


ILLY MARSH did not wait for Shan 
to come to him. That afternoon he 
boarded one of the buses and went to 

the aviation camp for the express purpose 
of seeking Shan out. After many inquiries 
he succeeded in finding the officers’ quarters 
and an orderly directed him to the room 
Shan shared with Ned Falk. 

Shan was struggling with his despondent 
mood, when a double knock sounded at his 
door. 

“Come in,” he said, thinking it was Falk. 

The door opened, and Shan was surprised 
at the black-arrayed figure who stood there, 
hat in hand, his snow-white hair in sharp 
contrast with his dark clothes. He was still 
more surprised at the deep voice that boomed 
forth, sending the echoes flying. in the small 
room; the voice of the trained actor. 








GOOD CLEAN FUN FOR ALL 
‘‘Witness,”’ said the attorney, ‘‘was - 
it this man’s habit to talk to himself 
when alone?” 
“Jest at this time,’’ was the an- 
swer, “‘I don’t recolleck ever bein’ 
with him when he was alone.”’ 


To get one thousand more 
stories as funny as this, turn 
to page 51 and see how you 
can get your copy of The 
Companion’s famous new jest 
book. 
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“I’m looking for Lieutenant Alexander , ' 


Jones.” ; 

Shan rose hastily from his cot. “I’m your | 
man,” he said. ‘‘Come right in. What can I | 
do for you?” 

“My name is Gilbert Booth Marsh, at | 
your service,” was the reply. “I’ve come to 
see you about a young girl over at the town 
—AMiss June Allen.” 

“Sit down, Mr. Marsh,” said Shan quickly, 
drawing a chair away from the wall. He 
began to have vague misgivings. Who was 
this striking old man with the deep voice? A 
relative of Miss Allen’s perhaps? Someone 
who had learned of the foolish thing he had 
done in talking to her of grand opera, and 
had come to give him a “piece of his mind’’? 

Old Gilly seated himself in the chair. He 
had estimated Shan in a swift glance and was 
satisfied that June had represented him cor- 
rectly. ‘‘I’ve come to talk to you about the 
disappointment, aye, the tragedy, that has 
come into Miss Allen’s life. I refer to your 
very generous efforts on her behalf. 

“Your enthusiasm has convinced me that 
the girl has the makings of a singer, a very 
great singer,’’ continued Gilly Marsh. “I 
am not an authority on the singing voice, 
but I have served my time on the dramatic 
stage. I know something of voices, and I am 
convinced that, if Miss Allen can get a 
proper start, she will go far.” 

“There is no doubt of it, sir!’ exclaimed 
Shan. “If I had the means I would gladly 
spend it all just to give her that chance. 
After my miserable failure to rouse the Met- 
ropolitan I feel that I owe her a debt I can 
never repay. Besides, I owe her my life! She 
saved me out of a burning plane. But I have 
only the few dollars I draw each month as 
pay—no other resources whatsoever.” 

“That is what I came to learn,’’ observed 
the old man. He pondered for a few moments; 
then he said, “I too have no more money 
than what is necessary for me to live on— 
a few dollars of annuity each month, plus a 
worthless piece of land on which I raise a 
few chickens. But,” he added, leaning for- 
ward, “I have an idea, and I'd like your 
advice about it. Here it is. There’s a little 
money in North Falls now. Nearly every 
day the oil companies are striking oil on 
somebody’s land not far away and you know 
what that will mean to our merchants. Well, 
now, it occurs to me that if somebody— 
I, for example—were to pass the hat, folks 
might respond. The thing to do would be to 
appeal to local pride. Here is a young girl 
with a great voice. All she needs in order to 
become a great singer is an opportunity, 
proper lessons from a good teacher.”’ 

Shan’s heart sank. ‘‘It would take an aw- 
ful lot of money,” he remarked. 

“Yes, I know what lessons cost. Jean de 
Reszke in Paris charges, I should guess, not 
less than twenty dollars an hour; and he 
couldn’t do much for her in less than a year 
of daily lessons.” 

han was silent for a long time. Finally 
he said, “It’s worth a trial, 1 suppose. Now 
can I be of help to you, Mr. Marsh?” 

“T don’t think you can do much,” was the 
reply. “I’m well known in town, and I 
haven’t an enemy or an ill-wisher so far as I 
know. I’ll begin this evening, and I'll start a 
canvass. I’ll see everybody I can, those who 
are well off as well as those who haven't 
much. Just pledges at first, you know, and 
no amount too small to accept.” 

They discussed the plan for more than an 
hour, and then the old man rose to go, leav- 
ing Shan to ponder and to hope. 


WEEK passed. Shan received a very 
A friendly letter from Mitchell; the 

publicity man expressed his sym- 
pathy, but said that under war conditions 
the opera company would not even investi- 
gate June Allen—would not be able to train 
her voice, if she were Marcella Sembrich 
herself. ‘‘So keep your shirt on, Shan,” con- 
cluded Mitchell’s friendly and slangy letter. 
“We hear a lot about these small-town 
nightingales, you know; and not one in a 
million of them is worth the loss of one min- 
ute’s sleep.” 

Shan crumpled up this letter, and went to 
North Falls to see old Gilly Marsh. The old 
man was, as usual, in the lobby of the hotel. 
He was sitting dejectedly in a big chair, 
apparently dozing; but as Shan approached 
he looked up and greeted him with a lifeless 
handclasp, saying: ‘‘My friend, I am a dis- 
illusioned man.” 

“You've had no luck?” 

Gilly’s dark eyes flashed as he replied: “‘I 
ought to have av better. I have been 
from house to house, using all the persua- 
sion and eloquence I possess. And what 
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CLEA 


Point No. 11 


of the Scout Law 


Jenny is a clean scout, and his 
teeth prove it. They’re so white and 
clean, in fact, they fairly gleam when 
he smiles. Other fellows say, “Gosh, I 
wish my teeth could be like his!” 

Here’s a little secret. Your teeth 
can be like Jerry’s. His weren’t always 
that way. He used to hate tooth- 
brushing. All the pastes he tried had 
something about them that he didn’t 
like. They either made his mouth 
burn, or filled it with grit, or tasted 
druggy. 

But when he tried Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream—what a difference! It 
fluffed up into a clean white foam that 
not only tasted good, but really cleaned 
his teeth. It washed impurities from 
between his teeth. 

His mouth felt so clean and refreshed 
that he just knew no dental disease 
could lurk there. That’s why he al- 
ways uses Colgate’s now. 

You can try Colgate’s Ribbon Den- 
tal Cream free. Mail the coupon be- 
low, and get a generous sample tube 
without cost. 
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COLGATE & CO., Dept. 214-A, 551 rinu Ave., New York 
I want to try Col gate’s. Please send me, FREE, a generous 
tube of the dentifrice most American people use. 











TO SECURE THIS MEM- 
BERSHIP BUTTON, THE 
FIRST STEP IS TO USE 
THE COUPON BELOW 








A member of the Skate Sailing Association 
of America closehauled on starboard tack 


HE art of skate sailing is, to the lay- 

man, apparently a daring sport, yet 

when the secret is once mastered it is 
simple and quite safe even at the high speeds 
whic it is possible to attain. Skate sailing 
is the swiftest means of locomotion for man 
when he is traveling on his own feet. With a 
pod poms ned designed and handled, with a 
good stretch of ice and the wind in the right 
quarter, it is possible to go out and beat 
ae except possibly the largest ice 

oat. 

The writer has often zipped around the 
ice with sufficient speed to make spectators’ 
mouths gape, and more than once he has 
heard remarks to the effect that ‘I wouldn’t 
take a chance on a thing like that for a 
million dollars.’’ Yet during all those years 
of skate sailing he has never so much as 





TO ALL BOYS: 


Ce page 40 you will find the most spectac- 
ular announcement which the Lab has 
ever made. It tells you how you may be the win- 
ner of a four-year scholarship at the country’s 
greatest scientific school— Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

This award is open, for 1928, only to boys of 
seventeen or more; and all those who qualify, 
during the first stages of the competition, will 
be automatically elected to Associate Member- 
ship in the Y. C. Lab. If you are not yet seven- 
teen, remember that there will be other years, 
and other scholarships, together with the regu- 
lar financial and scientific benefits of member- 
ship in the only international junior scientific 
society in the world. Let this coupon bring you 
full particulars, without charge. 
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Y. C. LAB ELECTION COUPON 
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THE DIRECTOR, Y. C. LAB 

8 ARLINGTON STREET 
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SKATE SAILING—A GREAT SPORT 


The Lab tells you how to make mile-a-minute speed on your own feet—and safely, too 


barked a shin or scratched a finger. The rea- 
son is that, at such great speed, when a fall 
is imminent, the sail is loosened and per- 
mitted to fly away. The sailor simply starts 
falling and keeps on doing it for possibly a 
hundred feet or so, and by the time actual 
contact is made with the ice the speed is so 
far diminished that the impact does no harm. 
Another reason is that skate sailing is 
necessarily a cold-weather sport, and heavy 
clothes form padding sufficient to break any 
fall. Far more serious falls are encountered 
in skiing than in skate sailing, and, although 
the writer can’ recall any number of injuries 
received while trying some stunt with skis, 
he never can recall anyone who has been 
hurt while skate sailing. 

The average landsman regards a sail as 
something which is spread out to the wind, 
which when directly astern will push the 
boat along at a rate of s just a little 
slower than the speed of the wind. No sails 

, are handled in this manner. Instead, sails of 
‘all kinds are used to secure their greatest 
speed when running across the wind or 
almost directly into it. To illustrate the 
point, take a smooth, V-shaped piece of 
wood and hold it between two other blocks 


Seize/ % prevent splitting 






-_ Vor 4or 
sheet rope 
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of wood. By squeezing on these blocks, the 
wedge-shaped piece will shoot out with 
speed in proportion to the amount of pres- 
sure applied. 

Sailing makes use of the same principle. 
The pressure of the wind on the sail and the 
pressure of the water on the boat—or the 
pressure of the skates on the ice, in this case 
—act as the two pieces of wood and the sail 
simply has to go forward. A boat can only 
stand into the wind so far before it begins to 
slow up, but with a skate sail it is possible 
to stand almost directly into the eye of the 
wind because of the great pressure exerted by 
the skates on the ice and the fact that there 
is absolutely no side slip. 

The actual construction of the sail is ex- 
tremely simple, and the one shown is about 
right for a large boy or grown man. The sail 
is seven feet long, six feet high at the forward 
end, and four feet high at the stern end. The 
sail is hemmed all the way round with wide 
tape, to prevent ripping under the strain, 
and in addition the corners are rein- 
forced by double thicknesses of the 
duck used. The bow and stern up- 


By William F. Crosby 


The sail has two windows made of trans- 
parent celluloid arranged as shown, but 
they should be adjusted to the height 
of the sailor. 


Photos by courtesy of Skate. Sailing ‘Association of America 
Skate-sail panorama. Two different designs are shown here 


When the sail is not in use, the main spar 
is laid in the same direction as the uprights, 
and the whole thing rolled up so that it 
may be easily carried on the shoulder or 
stored away. When it is to be used, the 
skates are put on first, and then the sail is 
taken out on the ice and unrolled with the 
upright pieces on top and the sail lying 
directly on the ice. The main spar is laid 
across in its proper position, and the forward 
sheet is passed through the notch and made 
fast with a good knot to the lower brass ring. 
Then the stern sheet rope is passed through 
the notch in the other end of the main spar 
and through the other brass ring. It is then 


a or stern upright 
Feet: Lire 
ole 
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pulled up just as tightly as possible and the 
sheet rope tied in position. 

On each of the uprights, including the 
intermediates, a short piece of heavy fish- 
line is secured through the sail, up over the 
upright and tied around the main spar so 
that the whole thing is held rigid. 

When you are sure that the sail is as 


tight as you can get it (tightness has a lot to 
do with the speed) determine the direction 
of the wind and then pick up the sail by the 
bow end so that the sail is toward the sky, 





flat, with the upright pieces over your head. 
Hold the bow upright with both hands, and 
the sail will flap out behind you, offering no 
resistance to the wind. This is the position 
you always take when wishing to stop or in 
making a turn. ‘Coming about” is the 
nautical term. Of course the sailor must 
face the wind. 

Here is rule number one for skate sailing: 
always when you wish to stop come up into 
the wind so that the sail will flap astern. 
When the sail flaps, it is not filled with 
wind and has no driving power, Always 
remember this, and you will have no 
difficulty. 

Now suppose that we have the sail over- 
board with Doth hands grasping the forward 
or bow upright; the sail is flapping out in 
back of us, and we can stand there as long 
as necessary. In order to get out on the lake 
or river where there is more room, we must 


_ turn off to the right, which, with the wind 


where it is, means that the wind will strike 
us on the /eft side. This means that the sail 
must go on that side, for with this type of 
skate sail it is always necessary to have the 
sail between you and the wind. 

Therefore we swing around to the right 
on our skates, at the same time bringing the 
sail to a vertical position with the main spar 
resting on the shoulder and the left hand 
grasping either the bow upright or the main 
spar usually just forward of where these two 
members are tied together. This means that 
the operator is well forward, his body being 
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will do better and will be far stronger. 


Make your own skate sail from this design 
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disposed between the bow upright and the 
first intermediate upright. All the rest of the 
sail is out in back. 

The sail may be swung so that the rear 
end is clear of the ice by bearing down 
slightly on the end of the main spar with 
the left hand. It may also be swung a little 
from side to side by the same means, so 
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Technique of holding the skate sail, under varying wind conditions 


that advantage may be taken of each slight 
change in wind direction. 

With the sail in this position, we lean 
slightly against it to countéract the force of 
the wind, and with the left foot slightly for- 
ward of the right we begin to move forward, 
increasing in speed as we head more up into 
the eye of the wind or as the wind increases. 
However, if we head too much into the 
wind, we begin to feel it in the face. This 
means that we are almost too close and that 
we may lose speed because the rear end of 
the sail is not properly filled. It may start to 
flap at any time, and this means a loss. 

Now suppose that we have gone out as far 
as we wish on this tack and that we decide 
to come about. This is done by placing the 
feet far apart, squatting down a little if we 
are going very fast, and then, moving the 
left hand down to the bow upright and 
placing the right hand on the same upright 
at about the two places where the sheet 
rope is made fast, swinging into the wind, 
at the same time lifting the sail over our 
heads and permitting it to flap out in 
back. 

Then we simply shift around until we are 
headed back toward shore. This time the 
main spar is on the other shoulder and the 
right hand instead of the left grasps the main 
spar. The sail is always between us and the 
wind, 

The course, in sailing this way, is always 
back and forth when we are going closely 
into the wind to get to a given point. This 
is called tacking, just as in boat sailing. 
When you start to come back with the 
wind astern, you will make far better time 
if you resort to the same tacking, rather 
than running with the wind directly behind 





you. This is due to the wedge principle 
outlined before. : 

When you arrive back at your starting 
point, you again bring the sail up overhead 
and then step out from under it, turning 
around as you do so and still grasping the 
forward or bow upright. Then you turn the 
sail over so that the canvas is nearer the ice 

and gently put it down 
flat. It will stay put ex- 
cept in the hardest of 
winds, and even if it does 
start to go away you can 
easily catch it on skates. 
Of course the sheets are 
untied, when you are 
through, and the main 
a spar is laid across the 
sail, and the whole thing 
rolled up again for 
carrying. 

Practice stopping b 
coming up into the wind, 
and use this same move- 
ment every time you 
c comeabout tostart anew 
tack. In time you will 
get it down so well that 
you can stop and turn in almost no time at 
all. Also, in time, you will learn how to take 
advantage of every slight shift of wind, so 
that the sail is kept filled and you are mak- 
ing the utmost speed. While the wind may 
be from the north, actually you will find 
that there will be slight changes in direction 
which you must compensate for by swinging 
back and forth slightly, 

When you start out for the first time, 
pick a day when the wind is not blowing too 
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Detail C” 
hard. If you feel that you are going to have 
a “spill,”” simply throw the sail away from 
you, overhead, stern first, and let yourself 
go, relaxing and trying, if possible, to land 
sitting down. If you run into a sudden, 
narrow stretch of rough ice, jump slightly. 

Having made several sails of this type, 
you and your friends can lay out a triangular 
course, with barrels marking the corners, 
and then you will enjoy some of the keenest 
racing you have ever experienced. With all 
the sails exactly alike, the winner will be the 
fellow who does the best sailing; when you 
all get really good at it, you'll have some of 
the keenest contests imaginable. Anyone 
who can skate can skate sail after a little 
practice. 








F Member Neil Cashman (15) of Wil- 
mington, Ohio, grows up to be an archi- 
tect who specializes in town planning, he 
will be doing no more than fulfilling the 
excellent promise of the achievement which 
brings him this month’s $10.00 Award 
for his miniature 
city. The town of 
“Whittier’’ has 
everything from 
a railroad sta- 
tion and a filling 
station to the in- 
evitable radio 
broadcasting 
studio. Member 
Cashman writes 
well and care- 
fully. Here is his 
account: 

“‘The first 
thing I did was to lay out the streets and 
lots; then I laid out the tracks. After this 
I began on buildings. The houses and 
other buildings are made of shoe boxes 
pasted together. The windows are real in 
every building and are made from the 
transparent paper which comes around 
fancy candy boxes and the like. Each 
house is furnished completely. 

“The filling station in the picture really 
cranks out gasoline. This is accomplished 
by taking a small tin shaving-cream box 
and a piece of rubber-insulated wire. I was 
able to take the wire out from the insula- 
tion, thus leaving a hollow rubber tube. I 
would then fill the shaving-cream box 
with water and make a siphon from the 
rubber tube. 





The Lab’s $10 Award for January 





“The machines were made out of paper, 
pins, paste and paint. The wheels were 
cut out and a flange of paper put on them 
to act as a tire. In one of the machines I 
made a rubber-band motor. If you will 
notice carefully the track on the right be- 
tween the rail- 
road station 
and the Buick 
garage, you will 
see what appar- 
ently is a block 
of wood under 
the tracks. This 
is a turntable. 
The wires that 
turn the turn- 
table are led 
under the floor 
and houses back 
out of sight to 
two small cranks. The circuit between 
the tracks is not broken at any time 
during the process of turning an engine 
around, because the pieces of track are 
connected together by loose and trailing 
wires. 

“The green stuff that serves as grass is 
an oily, sandy substance that they put on 
floors to clean them. I painted all the 
signs myself.” 

One more example, and an unusually 
good one, of the diverse uses which in- 
genuity will find for materials to be found 
in every household. Member Cashman 
would have succeeded much less com- 
pletely had he sought to buy all the ma- 
terials of his construction rather than find 
them where he could. 
























Make this “Spirit of St. Louis” 
irplane Weather-vane 
yourself 


















—for enough wonderful 
Idaho White Pine to make 
five useful articles + + » 


iS a cinch to make things from Idaho 
White Pine—things for your own room. 
Here’s a mighty good-looking bookrack 
that you can Build Fike rolling off a log. Or 
a bird-house like this one—or this airplane 
weather-vane or any one of a dozen easily 
made and handsome articles. 





Idaho White Pine is so easy to work—nails 
won't split it—it cuts easily and surely. It 
paints up beautifully, too. 


Send for our Plan Book for Boy Builders. 
It contains details for making a dozen hand- 
some articles. Send 60 cents along with the 
coupon below and we will send you the Plan 
Book and enough Idaho White Pine espec- 
ially cut for you to make the first five articles 
described in the Plan Book. Clip and send 


WESTERN Pine MANUFACTURERS ASSN., 
510 Yeon Bidg., Dept. 99, Portland, Oregon 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is sixty cents (coin 
or stamps) for which send me your Plan Book 
for Boy Builders and enough Idaho White- 








the coupon now before you forget it! ee —_—____ 
‘a STREET af: 
Western Pine Manufacturers 
Association cITy 
PORTLAND, OREGON STATE __ 
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You can always find {vory 
when you want it—at the 
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Ivory Soap is 99“/.. % pure 
“It floats” 


© 1928, P. & G. Co. 
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TRAVEL FOR “UNCLE SAM” 


Railway Postal Clerks $158 to $225 a Month 


Mail Coupon Before You Lose It 

PR Se Es wy 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. T 224, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
a Sirs: Rush to me without charge — copy of 32- 
page book, ‘‘How to Get U.S. Government Jobs,” 
a with lists of positions obtainable and full particulars 
telling how to get them. 
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Steady Work—No Layoffs—Paid Vacations 
Common Education Sufficient 
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1 Your Ideas 
Juss Into Profits 






Develop your creative 
ability; make money 
arTertest / right at home. Turn 
% YCLAB | s — ideas or ore i" . 
YN 4) +this_practica ittle lathe, 
ta" identical with large lathes in 
design, construction, precision 
and operation. The Baby Grand Lathe is not a 
toy. With it you can make all sorts of useful 
things — parts for small engines, electrical 
devices, experimental machine models, machine 
repairs, lamp bases, vases, pedestals, candle- 
sticks, toys and hundreds of other articles of 
wood or metal. Every Baby Grand Lathe is 
made of highest quality materials and built 
complete in our own shop by skilled machinists. 
The Baby Grand has 4 speeds, 180 to 1750 
RPM: is 12” and 18” between centers; 
equipped with plain or back-geared 


The head; has 6” swing. 


—is in use in Manual eg | Lathe 


Schools, Factory Engineering an 
Experimental Departments as well as in thousands of 
home shops. 


Other Baby Grand Tools 
Baby Grand Drills and Grinders are small practical tools 
with hundreds of uses in every shop. Quality and work- 
manship are identical with the Baby Grand Lathe. 
Positive Money-Back Guarantee 
Every purchaser of a Baby Grand Tool must be satisfied. 


If a Baby Grand Lathe, Drill or Grinder doesn’t fully | saf 


satisfy you; if it doesn't meet your expectations, return it 

get your money back. You can't lose. Write today for 
catalog and complete information and prices on Baby 
Grand Tools. 


The Watson Mfg. Company 
301 Watson Bidg., Toledo, Ohio 

















If I were a 
Boy Scout 


and went camping, hiking and 
other things that good Scouts 
do, I’d own a good flashlight. 
And I’d see that it was always 
on the job, by keeping it loaded 
with genuine Eveready Batteries. 


In fact, I’d insist on using 
Eveready Batteries and no other. 
They’re crammed with energy 
... alive... ready to supply 
a stronger light for a longer 
time; ready to put night to 
flight; Eveready! 


Get the flashlight habit. And 
hold out for genuine Eveready 
Batteries when you reload. 








FREE TO BOYS 


“THE SHOOTER’S ART” Send 


Tells how to hold, aim and handle rifles; helps 
‘ide others fi correct \, 
700 guide others in correct knowledge of guns. INiQyy? 






Your copy Free. W: 
The NEW BENJAM 
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Every tool kit needs a few 
Standard 
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Do You Bore Holes? 


Boring hoies is a pleasure if your bits cut well, make a 


Russell Jennings Bits 


addition a Russell Jennings expansive bit, which bores 


holes from % to 2% inches. Single’ 

double : f erm thread 

thread The Russell Jennings Expansive Bit is the prince quick 

screw point among bits. boring 

screw point 
pts Expansive bit 
YCLAB with precision (aiass 4 —— — 
S adjusting screw 





THE RUSSELL JENNINGS MFG. COMPANY 
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Your Boy Needs 
Cuticura Soap 


To keep his skin and scalp clean 
and healthy, and Cuticura Ointment 
to soothe and heal rashes, itchings 
and irritationsand toprevent the for- 
mation of blackheads and pimples. 


Soap 25c. Ointment 25 and 50c. Talcum 25c. Sold 
Sample each free. Laboratories, 
Mal Mass.” 


‘where. 


Address: “Cuticura it. 6T, 


3985" Cuticura Shaving Stick 25c. 
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HEN we call this ‘the greatest 

opportunity of your lifetime,”’ 

we are using our words care- 
fully. We can think of no finer oppor- 
tunity ever offered to the boys of the 
nation than the one which The Youth’s 
Companion, through the Y. C. Lab, 
now offers to you. 

If you will be between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty-five next Septem- 
ber 1, and are interested in science and 
engineering, we offer you a four-year 
scholarship, all college expenses paid, 
at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass., beginning 
with the next fall term, September, 
1928. 

Think of this opportunity! Four 
years of study under the most illustrious 
teachers, in the best-equipped labora- 
tories that exist in the country for a 
technical education. The chance of a 
lifetime to study your chosen profes- 
sion. Four years f life in the world’s 
finest technical university, of participa- 
tion in all the activities of college stu- 
dents. Four years of friendship with 
men who, in later life, will be among 
the leaders of the scientific and engineer- 
ing professions. You can choose among 
these courses: 


Aéronautical Engineering 
Architecti.re 

Architectural Engineering 
Biology and Public Health 
Building Construction 
Chemistry 

Chemical Engineering 

Civil Engineering 

Electrical Engineering 
Electric Chemical Engineering 
Engineering Administration 
Geology 

Mathematics 

Mechanical Engineering 
Metallurgy 

Mining Engineering 

Naval Architecture and Marine Engineering 
Physics 

Sanitary Engineering 


How are you to achieve this? 








THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY 


Read this to learn how, through the Y C. Lab, you can win a 
FOUR-YEAR SCHOLARSHIP 
in the world’s finest technical school 





LIFETIME 


First—You must satisfy the Gover- 
nors of the Y.C. Lab as to your character 
by submitting a letter of indorsement 
from your high- or preparatory-school 
principal by February 15. 

Second—Y ou must send us, by February 
15, a two-hundred-word letter, neatly 
typewritten, telling us, simply, ‘“Why 
I Would Like a Technical Education,” 
and specifying what technical course 
you would like to take. This letter 
must be accompanied by your photo- 
graph; a snapshot will be sufficient. 

Third—Y ou must send us, by July 1, 
evidence that you can satisfy the en- 
trance requirements of the Institute, 
concerning which we will give you any 
necessary information if you will write 
us for it. Certification by the College 
Entrance Examination Board is the 
most satisfactory way to obtain this 
for an — not resident in the 
vicinity of Boston. 

Fourth—You must submit, between 
now and August 1, 1928, at least three 
projects showing some original work 
of your own in any branch of science, 
engineering or constructional work. 
These will be judged, not only by the 
subject that you have chosen, but by the 
excellence with which you have carried 
it out. 

Note that this contest is open to all boys 
resident in the United States or Canada. 
You do not need to be a member of the Y.C. 
Lab, although of course you will be elected 
if you qualify. 

Four Y. C. Lab boys are already stu- 
dents at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. If you are anxious to join 
them, today is the day when you 
should begin your plans. Write im- 
mediately to The Director, Y. C. Lab, 
for any further information you think 
you need. 

We shall give you even more news 
about this breath-taking possibility 
next month, including a list of the dis- 
tinguished men who will act as a Com- 
mittee of Award. 


— 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q.—I am building a model ship of the Santa 
Maria type. I have a small plan which shows the 
main outline. I want to know where the wheel to 
steer it with is located and what is the best way 
to fasten it to the rudder. Did those old ships have 
a capstan? If so, where was it located? What 
would be the best way to fasten it to the anchor? 
Associate Member Merle F. Lund, Paonia, 
Colo. 

A.—by Councilor Magoun: The device of a 
wheel used as a mechanism with which to turn 
the rudder of a ship is one which was not intro- 
duced until long after Columbus. It was by 
means similar to the accompanying sketch 
that early navigation was accomplished. The 
helmsman stood on the platform above the quar- 
ter deck and looked forward through the win- 
dows of a little house protruding above the 
poop deck. 

Those old ships did have capstans. If only 
one, as in the case of Hudson’s Half Moon, it 
was located in the waist (that is, just forward 
of the poop deck). So far as I am able to dis- 
cover, the Santa Maria had no capstan. She 
did, however, have a horizontal windlass just 
under the break of the forecastle. The hawser 
from the anchor ran through the hawse pipe in 





the ship’s side, along under the forecastle and 
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around the windlass when the anchor was to be 
hove in, or to a bitt if the ship was riding at 
anchor. Of course, when the anchor was on 
board there was no necessity for securing the 
end of the hawser, which was then neatly 
coiled up below decks. 
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HE fastest steam engine made! Think of it! 

3,000 to 5,000 r.p.m. Far faster than any air- 

. This powerful British-Made engine 

will run your biggest models. No batteries or 

ity. The Wor-Mar engine is the only one 

made with the standard Meccano base (permission 

of the Meccano Co.) With this engine your models 

are no longer toys but actual replicas of ma- 
i one nowl See October 


chines. a, GG. ie 
detailed description, 

Price only $3.25 prepaid; sent on receipt 

of check or money order 
COLONIAL IMPORT CO. 

P. O. Box 216 RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 

Reference: Ridgewood Trust Company 
Parents — Here is a safe gift for your boy. This 


be is equipped with both a safety lamp and a 
ety valve. 











Oh boy! 


Get this machine for your shop 


Make things faster and better with 
this Parks Manual Trainer combina- 
tion 11-inch band saw and 11- in. 
wood lathe. Learn to make and sell 

io tabourets, — 







Talk to your father about it and write quickly for the 
Parks Manual Trainer circular: 

The Parks Woodworking Machine Company 

1608 Knowlton Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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CRAFT LEATHERS, 

COMPLETE WORKING PATTERNS, 
CONSTRUCTION AND DECORATING TOOLS 
FOR MAKING 
BEAUTIFUL, USEFUL ARTICLES 


Send 10 cents for Leathercraft Booklet 
Graton & Knight Company 


WORCESTER, MASS. 























<a Every Note a True 


Tone with a 


Can you whistle a tune? Then you can play a ff 
Buescher. €asy, Most beautiful of all music. Jazz 
or classical. 3 lessons given on request with each 
new Sax. teach scales in an hour. Play tunes first 
week. Many join band or orchestra in 90 days. | 
Make real money. Travel. Workisall play.6days’ |W 
trial. Easy terms. Send postal for Beautiful Free 

Book. Explains everything. Write Today. (15) 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
2228 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 








BUILD SHIP MODELS! Easy to build 

, and sell. Plans and instructions: “Santa 

’ ‘_ Maria,” $1.00—Clipper Ship, 80c—both 

wx Bee for $1.65. Catalog of Sea Things, 6cents. 

Tt Sea Arts Guild, 405-G Eleventh Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 












& MODERN RADIO & 


Conducted by Y. C. Lab Councilor James K. Clapp, S.B., S.M., Instructor in 
Electrical Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 





Editor's Note: Councilor Clapp or one of bis associates will be glad to answer any of your radio 
questions. Address him at The Youth's Companion, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. "It will be 
necessary to disregard inquiries unless accompanied by a stamped self-addressed envelope. 


WHAT IS “BEAM RADIO”? 


EAM transmission of radio signals has 
come to the attention of the public 
only recently as a development of 

short-wave work, but directive transmission 
and reception in various forms were covered 
by some very early investigators—Hertz, 
Braun, Marconi, Stone, and others. When it 
is realized that for such beam transmission 
it is necessary to have antenna structures 


na hy 


% 
FIG.1. FIG.2. 


which are of the dimensions of several times 
the wavelength employed for the signals, it 
is easy to see why no beam transmission has 
been attempted on wavelengths greater than 
about 100 meters. In the early days of wire- 
less communication very short wavelengths 
were employed, as these were convenient for 
study in the laboratory. With the develop- 
ment of practical wireless telegraphy it was 
found that longer wavelengths were more 
successful, so that the short waves pre- 
viously used were temporarily forgotten. 
With the discovery, within the last few 
years, that very short waves are very effi- 
cient for communicating over great dis- 
tances, the problem of directing these 
waves in a desired direction has again been 
given much attention by radio engineers. 
To begin with, let us take a simple ap- 
proximate rule for turning wavelengths in 
meters into distances in feet or yards, with 
which we are perhaps more familiar. One 
meter is a bit over one yard, so that for 
rough figuring we may call them equal. A 
wavelength of 550 meters is then roughly 
550 yards, or a little over three tenths of a 





FIG. 3. 
“BROADSIDE” 


mile. This is the longest wavelength used for 
broadcasting in the United States. The 
shortest is about 200 meters, or roughly 200 
yards (0.11 mile). Now, if we were to build 
a directive system for either of these wave- 
lengths, we would require an antenna 
structure several miles long and a quarter 
of a mile high. At a wavelength of 30 meters 
(such as used for beam work) the antenna 
needs to be only about 30 yards high and 
perhaps 300 yards long. 

Now let us build up, piece by piece, a 
beam transmitter, first considering a simple 
vertical antenna which is one half wave- 
length long, as shown in Figure 1. This an- 
tenna would be approximately 50 feet long 
for a 30-meter wavelength. It does not 
ground at its lower end. If we excite this an- 
tenna by means of transmitting apparatus, 
radio waves will leave the antenna in all di- 
rections along the ground, with the same 
strength in each direction. This is repre- 
sented in the diagram by the shaded circle 
at the foot of the antenna. (Fig. 1) The dis- 
tance from the foot of the antenna out to the 
circle is the same in each direction, and is a 
measure of the strength of the signal in each 
direction, 

Now let us take two such half wavelength 
antennae and place them in a line east-and- 
west, one half wavelength (50 feet for a 30- 
meter wave) apart, as shown in Figure 2. If 
the transmitting apparatus is now properly 


connected to these antennae, we can keep 
the currents in the two wires in step, or “in 
hase,” as the engineers say, at all times. 
he directions of the currents at a given in- 
stant are indicated by the arrows drawn be- 
side the antenna wires. An instant later the 
currents may be in the opposite ¢irection, 
but they are always Segutien. If these con- 
ditions are maintained, we find that the 
effects of the currents in the wires are just 
“out of step,” or “out of phase,” in a line 
east and west, while the effects are in phase 
in a line north and south. Strongest signals 
are now sent north and south, and no signals 
are sent east or west; we have a “beam” 
transmitter, though the beam is quite broad, 
as shown by the shaded diagram at the foot 
of the antenna system. Notice that the line 
of mere oy signals is at right angles to the 
line of the antennae, when the currents in the 
wires are kept in phase. This gives rise to the 
English name for this system—‘‘broadside.” 
If more antennae are placed on the east 
and west line, one half wavelength apart, as 





shown by Figure 3, and the currents in the 
wires are kept in step, the beam will be made 
much sharper, as indicated by the shaded 
part of the diagram. If the current in each 
wire is made to be just out of step with the 
currents in the wires on each side of it, the 
effects of these currents will be found to be 
just in step in the line of the antenna system 
and just out of step in a line at right angles 
to it. This system (Fig. 4) is called the “‘end- 
wise”’ system by the English; the beam pro- 
duced by it is not as sharp as that produced 
by the “broadside” system, for the same 
number of antenna wires. 

In all of the systems considered so far, the 
strongest signals are sent out in “front” and 
“behind” the transmitting point. As actually 
employed, the beam antenna system is 
built up as indicated in Figure 5, with two 
rows of antenna wires. By properly spacing 
and connecting the wires of the second row 
the beam may be cut off entirely in the 
“rear” of the transmitter and sent out only 
in “front,” as indicated in the drawing. 

One of the beam stations in England 
which is used for communication with a sim- 
ilar station in Canada employs 32 wires in 
the front row (antenna wires) and 32 wires 
in the second row (reflecting wires) to pro- 
duce a beam which is only two degrees wide. 
Other factors remaining constant, this 
system sends out about 4000 times as much 
power in the desired direction as the simple 
antenna system of Figure 1..A number of 
beam systems are in regular operation, in- 
cluding the channels between Melbourne, 
Australia, and Grimsby, England (on 25.728 
and 25.906 meters respectively); between 
Bodmin, England, and Montreal, Canada (on 
26.086 and 26.269 meters respectively); and 
between Lisbon, Portugal, and the Azores. 


FIG.S. 
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10 brings this 
Cedar Chest Plan 


A cedar chest is just the thing for 
mother. You can make one and 
surprise her. Stanley Plan No. 156 
shows you how. Every construction 
detail is covered. 

There’s no pleasure like that of 
making things. Plan No. 155 is but 
one of many Stanley helps toward 
making useful articles. 

Of course you need good tools to 
do your best work. Most carpenters 
use Stanley Tools. Practically every 
manual training class uses them, too. 

Your hardware dealer has Stanley 
Plans, or he can get them for you. 
They cost only 10c each. Ask him 
for free Stanley Tool Catalog S650. 
If he can’t supply you write to The 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


STANLEY PLANS 


O 16 Book rack 0 18b Model sail boat 
O 56 Table lamp 0 196 Combination sail 
O 66 Toy auto and rowboat 
0) $671 Tool chest 
oS D) S672 Work bench 
OC 116 Book stand There are 15 other plans. 
© 155 Cedar chest Ask for list. 
Buy 
separately 





The best tools are the cheapest to ' 
use. Ask your hardware dealer 


STANLEY > 
TOOLS 


w- This Book is Only for 
ne O R BOYS 
from 16 fo 60 


“RANGE-CRAFT” is the 

name of Ranger Riley’s new 

jp authoritative guide te greater 

iz comfort and efficiency in the | 
out-o’-doors. Nothing like it = 

ever published . befere,. 

game hunters, . trappers, nieors { 


and campers need the 
advice in “RANGE-CRAFT.” 
Professional hunters and range 

























riders swear by Ranger 

efficient equipment; all listed in 
“RANGE-CRAFT.” The boys 
who hit the outdoor trail will 





Pay 
Work 4 jig , positions 
and **How to Qualify” mailed free. Write INSTRUCT 

BUREAU, 208 Seeds Bidg., ‘ST. LOUIS, MoO., Eanaeliabely. 


$1900 to $2700 year. Travel see your country f 





Print 


Cards, Stationery, Circulars, Paper, 
ig profit. 

. Print for others, big.» Cone All 

Di type 


outfits $8.85. Job ress $i. 








easy, rules sent. Write for resses 
THE KELSEY CO., P-79, Moriden, Conn. 
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EXERCISE YOUR BRAIN 


PLAY 
PSYCHIC 


3 






CROWDED WITH EXCITING 
SITUATIONS t# ACTIONS 
PN ©) 2427-4 te @7-,0 0 <i lO): COLONES: 


A. Fascin (ere 


7 5 ¢ Complete Game 


389 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y 


Enclosed find 7S¢ for Complete Game - Rules -Score Cards 
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at local store or mail coupon direct 





A “PINNING HOLD” 
You have your opponent’ 


your left hand and his left 
arm 






Wrestling Gecrets 
Pronk: Gelade Peamer Bares 


Now you can learn wrestling from two champions. The reg- 
ular holds—the blocks and breaks—many secret tricks, never 
revealed before—all these you —_ master —a- Be- 
come an expert wrestler and le bi; ease. 


igger men wi 
Farmer Burns ‘‘father of scientific wrestling,’’ trainer of 
champions—among the great world’s champion, Frank 
Gotch, will train you s i 


Wee ane ak a@ great athlete, a 


Vigor! Endurance! Bravery! 
. Wrestling isa erful sport, a wonderful means of self- 
defense and more. It is the greatest mind and builder 
in the world. It breeds quickness, vigor, endurance, bravery, 
manly qualities that men defer to and women admire. 
It —— every muscle in your body. 
You can lay the foundation for a vigorous, 
reliant manhood, if you start now to learn to wrestle. Do 
not put off. Begin today. 


It gives you poise. 


Write for Big Book! 
deine geting rang” Burns’ wrestili: book. Shows 


ific Wres " Culture 
it -Defense. It is packed full of information abou 
wrestling and wrestlers. Valuable tricks are revealed. A book tha 
every boy should have. No obligation. Just enclose 10c to help cover 
cost of wrapping and postage. mow. Be sure to give age. 
Farmer Burns School *57* "Gian nee: 
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is just one reason 


why 
NORTHLAND y, 
Skis & 


are used by nearly all 
ski champions. Start in 
as a speedy ski-runner 
by sending for our free 
booklet, ‘‘How to Ski’. 
Look for the deerhead 
trademark. 


. a Northland Ski Mfg. Co. 


12 Merriam Park St. Paul, Minn. 











THE HAYES METHOD 
ASTHM A relieves and cures to stay 
cured. Write for particu- 
lars and proofs to P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., 


Buffalo, N. Y., asking for Bulletin Y-281, Free. 










said, “‘they’d help—I know they would.” 

“T’ll tell them,”’ Garth said. “I know they 
would. Truly I’ll tell them.” 

It was all very strange. Garth walked 
cautiously on the queer, solid ground, and 
stared dimly at the trucks and taxis. How 
unconcerned they were! Didn't they know 
that he’d been to the forgotten ends of the 
earth? He wired his family—at Ardsley, 
though he wasn’t sure they were there; and 
the captain did some telegraphing, too. The 
result of his, delivered to him on board the 
ship a little later, seemed to please him tre- 
mendously, for he went about smiling at a 
far-away something. 

Vega’s departure left a queer hole in the 
ship’s company. Barclay said: ‘She was a 
curiosity, all right—but gosh—but gosh, it 
seems like the day after Christmas without 
her!” 

It couldn’t seem quite like that with home 
so near now. They were bound for Boston, 
and the salvage money clinked louder and 
louder in the crew’s imagination. They 
polished the Arran till she glistened superbly. 

“Tomorrow,” said the captain to Garth 
one night, ‘‘we’ll be raising a landfall you'll 
know, maybe.” 

That quickened Garth’s curiosity—it was 
hard enough for him to keep his watch below 
now at best—and he was on deck with the 
first glimmer of daylight. With the dawn the 
sky was clear and pale—a _ transparent 
saffron that ran around the sea’s eastern rim 
and left the land black and heavy. Then the 
flying gold took the Arran’s sails, and the 
far headlands, and the sun came up over a 
sea that leaped into blueness in greeting. It 
dazzled on the whitewashed tower and 
sturdy dwelling of a lighthouse perched on 
an offshore rock, where the lamp still showed 
pale like the dawn star. 

‘“‘Where are we?’”’ Garth cried out, and 
then knew there was no need to ask. 

The Arran was reaching close down. There 
was no mistaking it. Those green-shuttered 
windows that looked seaward had been his. 
The bare rock dwindling to where the 
rollers broke with a leap of white; the windy 
gallery around the lantern; the little pier off 
which the Ailouros had once been moored— 
it was all as clear-cut as a picture hung 
before him. Silver Shoal Light—not likely 
he should pass it by! He stumbled aft and 
asked for the wheel, driven by he knew not 
what instinct. The helmsman surrendered it 
and gave him the course. 

It was a queer, choking pride that raced 
through him; to be taking the Arran past 
those windows! He wondered whether any- 
one was watching, now, as her tall sails 


blotted the horizon. Square-rigged ships did 


not often come that way—nor were there 
many to come. 

Dear old Cap’n ’Bijah had lighted his last 
lamp several years before. Garth wondered 
if Caleb had carried on and been promoted 
to keeper at last, or if a new order altogether 
had come upon Silver Shoal. He wondered if 
there were a little boy to look from that sea- 
ward window and long to go on with the 
Arran. The captain spoke at his shoulder. 

“You’re taking her unco close, eh?” 

“T’ll keep her well clear. I have to see all I 
can,” Garth explained. ‘‘That’s where I used 


Bidg.| to live—the most wonderful place in the 


world.” 

“Aye,” said the captain. “Silver Shoal 
Light—I mind your telling me.” 

“One of the first things I remember,” 
Garth said, shifting his grip on the wheel, 
“8 my father waking me in the dawn to seea 
full-rigger go by. The only one I ever saw— 
till the Arran. She was a sort of dream ship, 
coming right out of the sun. I was almost a 
baby; I cried, I remember, because I 
couldn’t go with her.” 

A man came out on the gallery of the 
lighthouse and seemed to be leveling binocu- 
lars or a sea glass at the Arran. In another 
moment a woman joined him. 

“Look at them!’’ Garth said. 
strangers, keeping our light!” 

Garth hauled at the wheel, eyeing the 


“Black 


1! lighthouse. 


“My mother used to wear blue dresses like 
that,” he said rather savagely, as if no other 
lighthouse woman should be allowed to do 
so. 
“Blue’s a bonny color for any woman,” 
said the captain mildly. ‘‘Let me have the 
wheel—I’m changing course.” 

The lighthouse had fallen astern and 
Garth’s eyes followed it, but he turned at 
the captain’s word. 

“Where to? You’re never running up 


SHIP OF DREAMS 


[coNTINUED FROM PAGE 14] 


Pettasantuck Bay? You'll need a pilot, anda 
good one.” 

“Just to your Quimpaug, or whatever 
name it has,” said the captain. ‘We're 
terrible low on drinking water—we'll not 
last much farther. Stand by to wear ship!”’ 
he ended in a bellow to the crew. 


GATHERING knot of men formed at 
A the pierhead to watch the Arran as 
her sails came down and her anchors 
went out with a plunge. For once the ac- 
tivity of her did not hold Garth. His eyes 
were for a shore of gray rock and burnt- 
orange huckleberry scrub, which at that 
moment seemed the most beautiful things 
in the world. 

“You're longing to be off looking at it,” 
said the captain. ‘Take the dinghy and be 
away with you. We'll be here till night— 
maybe till tomorrow. Off with you—there 
is nothing you can do here.” 

So Garth and Neil lowered away the 
dinghy, and Garth clambered into it. Once 
clear of the ship and rowing down-harbor, 
he felt himself strangely besieged by a tumult 
of feelings. There lay the Arran, astern, her 
fine old bow into the tide, the men busy 
aloft bunting up. But before him were flying 
half-caught memories of another time. 

The nose of the dinghy slid in beside the 
landing stage; with a quick twist of the rope 
Garth had made her fast and climbed out 
upon the wharf. For a moment he stood 
irresolute, facing the familiar rock-hewn 
path, the sturdy house-front gleaming with 
new whitewash, the freshly painted green 
shutters. There were even flowers—late 
chrysanthemums—in little window boxes, 
as in the days when his mother had tended 
them and called them her “informal gar- 
den.” He felt so sure that it must indeed be 
the place of his childhood that he turned 
about to make sure the Arran was still there 
—for, Ship of Dreams as she was, she some- 
how seemed more real than this vision of 
Silver Shoal Light. But she lay there, head to 
the tide, all her canvas furled now; a clean, 
proud old shape among the squat little 
steam trawlers that surrounded her. Real 
romance still alive on her old decks—and a 
cargo of hard-bought ivory in her hold! 

When Garth turned back again, he saw 
Caleb—it really was Caleb, though he 
certainly seemed more lean and lank than 
ever, and was somewhat grizzled, which 
Garth did not remember him to have been. 
Caleb did not appear to be at all surprised 
to see him—but then, Caleb had never been 
surprised at anything. : 

“Do you know who I am?” Garth cried, 
stumbling eagerly over the rocks. 

“Ain't likely to fergit you,’’ Caleb drawled. 
“Ain’t changed so much.” 

This was rather a blow to Garth, who was 
under the impression that he had changed 
incredibly in eight years—and in the last 
months. 

“Well, I suppose you’re keeper, at last, 
Caleb,” he.said. ‘Father always said you 
would be if you lived long enough. I’m glad 
you are—it makes it seem still in the family, 
somehow. Who was the lady I saw on the 
tower, though? You haven't got you a wife, 
Caleb?” 

But Caleb was shaking his head. 

“‘Wa’n’t never born to be keeper,’’ he 
stated. ‘Was fer a while, arter ’Bijah went— 
reckon you know. Jest recent they put 
‘nother keeper right bang in ahead o’ me.” 

“Tsay, Caleb,”’ Garth expostulated, “I call 
that dirty luck. Can’t you do anything about 
it? Have you talked to the Inspector?” 

“Dunno’s I got call to complain,’”’ Caleb 
mused mildly. ‘‘Never did have much git- 
up-’n’-git. Bein’ keeper was plumb turnin’ 
my hairs white. Dunno but whut I’d liefer 
be ’sistant.”’ 

“Are the new people here?” he asked. 
“Will they let me go in and take a look 
around the old place?” 

“Thar be’s wife, naow,” Caleb drawled 
solemnly. ‘Ask her, why don’t ye?” 

Garth turned, and then felt himself 
stricken into an image of stupefaction. For 
his mother stood on the doorstep, her sea- 
blue dress blowing in the wind, her arms 
wide for him. How could he believe it? But 
the next moment his father was there, too, 
and they were looking at him—he saw it all 
through a sort of blur. He went on, slowly, 
up to the door, as one walks in a dream— 
without weight or sensation. 

“‘Dearest—my dearest—we knew you were 
coming, but we didn’t know you’d come in 
the Ship of Dreams.”’ That was his mother. 
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“You saw her come in?” he asked vaguely. 

“Yes,” said his father, ‘‘we saw her—the 
miracle, the vision that she was, sailing out 
of the sunrise with you at the wheel. It 
nearly finished your poor mother.” 

They had drawn him within—blue rugs, 
bright brass, a driftwood fire winking on the 
hearth with a settle drawn up beside it; the 
boom of water at the tower foot without. 

“Ts it exactly the same?” Elspeth asked 
wistfully. “We tried to make it exactly the 
same.” 

“Do you mean—can you mean, that we’ve 
come back? That Silver Shoal has come 
back to us?” 

Jim nodded gravely. Of course Garth 
hadn’t even got Jim’s letters; he had not 
even gleaned those hints of his father’s 
doubts about a naval career, or his mother’s 
need of her men. He was stupefied. 

“But the captain—how did he know? 
Did he?”’ : 

“The captain’s a canny man,” said Jim. 
“He wired from Philadelphia and got a 
reply from me. Whatever were you doing in 
Philadelphia?” 

“Setting the Galloways ashore,’’ Garth 
said. ‘‘Vega, she’s an extraordinary girl, but 
all right. I must tell you all about her.”’ 

Then he fell silent, swamped beneath the 
overwhelming tale of adventure that could 
not be told all at once. There in the firelit 
room it came out bit by bit. Garth sat with 
his head against his mother’s knees, and she 
and Jim looked at one another from time to 
time as they pieced the tale together. Wild 
enough it sounded as its main incidents 
tumbled out—the sinking of the Tarca, 
Crope, ivory, Marqueso, jungles, fever, 
desperate gangs, scorpions, the horrible rain, 
Gassam. But the Arran was the nearest, be- 
cause she had been the reality for more than 
two months, and Garth interlarded his nar- 
rative with praises of her. 

“A miracle,’’ Jim murmured again. 

- could not all be told at once—nor half 
of it. 

“Tt will last us all a lifetime,” Jim said. 
“We can’t pack it in between dawn and 
light-up time. Come, old man, shall we light 
up together?” 

For sunset was reddening the bay without, 
and the day had run by with the telling of a 
tale. Garth followed his father through the 
familiar lamp-room passage, and together 
they clim the spiral staircase to the 
lantern. 

“What made you come back?” Garth 
asked. 

“Garth, it wasn’t fair to Mother. It isn’t 
fair to make as closely knit a family as this 
and then shatter it. It wasn’t as if I’d been a 
young ensign when she married me, so she 
would have known the kind of life we’d have. 
Not fair to me, either, perhaps. And my head 
is racing with books and books—this is the 
place that breeds ’em.” 

The captain and Barclay came to supper. 
Grave and keen and deep-lined, the cap- 
tain’s face was turned soberly to Jim and 
Elspeth in the lamplight. 

“Can you believe,’ he said, “that I never 
would have allowed him to go—far less 
urged it—if I’d known that the quarter of 
this was to happen?” 

“We can believe it,” Jim said, ‘for we'd 
have done the same. Do you know how I 
figured that voyage? Good staunch freighter 
down to the Coast—nothing risky about 
that. Discharge cargo at Gomba and let the 
little boy go ashore in a sun hat and look at 
the mango trees and the black people for one 
afternoon, if he’s good. Load cargo. Good 
staunch freighter back to New York. There 
you are,” i 

The evening was crowded with reminis- 
cence, as it had to be, and much driftwood 
was burned before the palaver in front of the 
fire “done set.”’ ‘ 

“We're sailing at dawn, you know,”’ said 
the captain at last, ‘‘when the tide serves. 
On to Boston!’ 

“Don’t forget the salvage!’’ cried Barclay. 
“Your slice’ll be coming along!” ; 

The captain drew Garth out into the night 
and laid a hand on his shoulder. 

“It’s no good-by,” he said. “Garth, I 
can’t say that. And will you forgive me for 
anything that’s been too rough an adven- 
ture?” 

“I couldn’t ever pay you for what I’ve 
had,” Garth said, iP tried all my life. For 
all of it—yes, really, every bit. But you and 
the Arran—shall you have to leave her?” 

“I can’t say,” the captain said. ‘She has 

[cONTINUED ON PAGE 43] 
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happened? Only a few people would listen; 
and most of them acted as if I were selling a 
gold brick. I said, ‘Think what it will mean 
for our city if we can send one of its daugh- 
ters to the Metropolitan Opera.’ They looked 
at me as if they thought I were cracked! 
They couldn’t believe that the girl had 
talent. And even if they did believe, it 
wouldn’t matter. Great music, art, a wonder- 
ful voice mean nothing to them. A prophet 
is always without honor at home.” 

There was silence for some time. 

“I was afraid your effort wouldn't suc- 
ceed,” Shan said. ‘‘I suppose Miss Allen has 
heard about its failure?”’ 

“No doubt,” sighed Gilly Marsh. ‘There 
are few secrets in a town like this.” 

When Shan parted from his friend, it was 
with a feeling that the world is a dismal, 
futile place in which a person has no right 
to hope or to plan. Such moods are not rare 
in young men, when they have suffered dis- 
appointments. But Shan’s disappointment 
was a very keen one; he knew that he had 
discovered one of the great singing voices of 
our time, and he believed that nothing could 
be done to give this voice to the world. 

He wondered if he should go to see June 
again. How she would hate him, when she 
had time to realize fully that he had only 
been tormenting her by promising more than 
he could perform! 

Thoughts of this kind ran through Shan’s 
mind at all times. He did his flying mechani- 
cally. He was letter perfect, now, in all 
that Kennedy and the other teachers could 
give him. He could perform all the stunts 
necessary for war flyers—the loop, the barrel 
roll, the Immelmann turn, the falling leaf, 
and the other breath-taking maneuvers of a 
military pilot. He finished his cross-country 
work, and learned the elements of wireless 
telegraphy, and of formation flying. Carney 
Field had done all it could for him. In a few 
days, possibly, his orders would come for 
service overseas. And there, after a little 
more instruction in flying, he would be sent 
over the lines to fight—and probably to fali 
and die. That seemed to be the fate of every 
pilot, if he flew long enough. Guynemer was 
dead, and so many of the other aces—Luf- 
bery, Ball, and so many, many more. Shan 
had no illusions. He knew that the life of a 
war flyer is usually a short one, and he knew 
nothing that suggested to him that the war 
would end within three or four years. So he 
had no hope that he could come back to 
North Falls some day bringing an expert 
with him, an authority whose opinion the 
Metropolitan Opera Company would re- 
spect. No—there was no hope of that. 
Shan’s duty in the world.was to go and fight 
and die. It would be sheer cruelty to go and 
see the Allen family again. 

And yet, the longing to hear June’s voice 
was so intense that, one afternoon, he broke 
his resolution to keep away, and walked out 
to the Allens’ house. Long before he arrived, 
however, he eaclaneued old Gilly Marsh. 
And Gilly’s walk, always so impressive, now 
registered joy. He was fairly dancing along 
the pavement, with a marvelous buoyancy 
for a man of his years. 


a hold on my heart. If she’s wanting a master 
—ech, at any rate, Garth, you'll know where 
to find me—till I get cobwebby again!” 

He clasped Garth’s hand in a tremendous 
grip and was gone down the dark rock to the 
landing. 

_ It was very late when Garth went to bed 
in his own old room with the seaward win- 
dows, but it was even later when his parents 
crept in to stand above him. Jim shaded the 
lamp as Garth hunched up his knees and 
flung out an arm. Elspeth touched his brown 
hand gently. The Arran’s wheel had hard- 
ened and strengthened it—he half closed it 
now with a splendid firmness. 

.__Jim,” whispered his mother, wistfully, 

Jim—he'’s a man.” 


ARTH woke to the crying of kitti- 
wakes over the shoal, and tried to 
stay asleep lest he should lose the 

sound, But it grew with his growing con- 
sciousness, so he knew it must be real. There 
were the reflected water ripples on the low 
white ceiling, the water sounds without. He 
was home—home in a sense of the word he 
had never dared to dream of. He got up and 
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“No, sir!’ exclaimed the drummer. 
“‘No concern in the country has more 
men and women pushing its line of 
goods than ours!”’ 

“What do you sell?” 

“Baby carriages.” 
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“Ah, my friend, great news, great news! 
I was on my way to telephone you. A miracle 
has happened!” exclaimed Gilly. ‘‘A Texas 
miracle, if you please. You have not yet 
visited my forlorn little chicken ranch, on 
the outskirts of the town. But I have had 
other visitors! I can tell you now, in con- 
fidence, of a marvel that has taken place on 
it. A development company has struck oil 
within forty feet of my doorstep! It is 
flooding, gushing up the shaft. Ah, my dear 
boy, you do not know about such things. For 
the moment I, who have always been poor, 
am rich as the Caliph Haroun-al-Raschid!” 

These stupefying words beat on Shan’s 
ears, and ptm almost no meaning. It 
was incredible for this shabby old man to be 
talking about riches. But he was! The fan- 
tastic words bubbled out of his mouth for 
some time, and then he stopped, and spoke 
seriously. 

“Under our laws,” he said, ‘‘the owner of 
the land shares with the company that drills 
for oil. I cannot compute my present wealth, 
as yet, but we can put it conservatively— 
conservatively, mind you—at five hundred 
dollars a day!” 

Shan’s feet stopped, automatically. His 
jaw dropped. He had heard of the strike at 
Burkburnett, and of the fortunes that were 
being made by the lucky landholders in 
that region. Had the same wonderful for- 
tune come to Gilly Marsh of North Falls? 

“‘So now,” said the old man, “I am going 
to repair some of the injustice in the world. 
Some of my old friends are languishing, 
penniless, in shabby boarding-houses—and 
even in actors’ homes. I shall bring comfort 
and cheer to them. Already I have dis- 
patched some money orders to quarters 
where they will do the most good. But I 
have another obligation, and a great one. 
You put me in the way of it, Lieutenant 
Jones. For that I shall ever be grateful to 
you. We will go now, and call upon Miss 
June Allen, and tell her that her problem is 
solved. And you, Shan, shall be the prince 
of the old fairy tale.” 

Shan wondered what fantastic idea was 
now uppermost in the old man’s mind. But 


SHIP OF DREAMS 
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leaned from the window. Below, the house 
wall dropped straight into the sea, and dark 
green water sucked there perpetually. The 
east was bright with the dawn and the sea 
was waking from sooty gray to living blue, 
paling to emerald over the shoal. Something 
made Garth lean farther out—drew his eyes 
landward. Then he saw her coming out—the 
Arran, getting underway. They were setting 
the t’gallants; he recognized the bos’n’s 
huge figure at the wheel; he saw Barclay’s 
red head amidships. He 
waved wildly, but they 
did not see him. She was 
gathering way; thenew-set 
t’gallants filled and she 
slanted down beautifully 
on the starboard tack, her 
old sails touched with the 
iridescent colors of the 
dawn. Garth felt his 
father’s arm across his 
shoulders. 

“Can you remember a 
daybreak when we watched 
a square-rigger come in?”’ 
Jim asked. 





Gilly did not enlighten him. Instead, he 
hooked his arm into Shan’s, and almost 
dragged him along the road. 

Outside the Allens’ door stood a Ford 

coupé. 
“Now I wonder,’ said old Gilly Marsh, 
abruptly stopping his singing, and slowing 
his feet down to a walk—‘‘I wonder if that 
isn’t Doctor Lufkin’s car? Nobody sick, I 
hope. But I don’t see June in the yard.” 

A sudden, icy premonition gripped Shan’s 
heart. : 

It was his turn to drag old Gilly forward, 
in a shuffling run. They knocked gently on 
the front door. In a moment, Abner Allen 
himself opened it. 

“Don’t make any noise,” were his first 
words. “June’s sick upstairs—dyin’, the 
doctor says.” 

Gilly Marsh sat down, suddenly, on the 
doorstep, and dropped his head into his 
hands. Shan, staggering as if from a blow, 
nevertheless held his ground and looked 
Abner Allen in the face. His lips framed a 
question: “Is she—is there nothing we can 
do for her?” 

“T don’t think so,” said the father, dully. 
There were tears in his dark eyes. ‘‘But here 
come Doctor Lufkin now. You can ask 

im. 

Downstairs came the little doctor, carry- 
ing a covered basin of hot water, which he 
put into the hands of a trained nurse from 
the city hospital. Recognizing Gilly, he 
nodded to him. The young man stepped for- 
ward, and spoke huskily. 

“Is there anything we can do? You see, I 
hadn’t heard about this until now. Is it— 
is it as bad as Mr. Allen says?” 

Doctor Lufkin came forward to the door- 
step. 

“It’s meningitis. The first case in town 
for manyyears. The girl is strong, and is mak- 
ing a hard fight. But there is only one thing 
that could save her. Serum. We haven’t any 
in the hospital here, and there’s none in the 
post hospital at Carney Field.” 

“But couldn’t you telegraph?” asked Shan 
wildly. “To St. Louis? Or to Fort Worth?” 

“T’ve telegraphed,” said the doctor. ‘But 
there’s no time to wait for anything St. 
Louis can send—and there’s no train due 
from Fort Worth until four o’clock tomorrow 
morning. That will be too late, I think. So 
we must just do the best we can.”’ 

Shan put a hand on the doctor’s coat, and 
drew him aside, out of Abner Allen's hearing. 

“Look here,” he said. ‘‘How soon do you 
need that serum?” 

“Right ay-ay.” 

“But suppose—suppose I could get it here 
in three and a half hours! Would there be 
any chance?” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” answered 
Doctor Lufkin. And then he suddenly stiff- 
ened into alert interest. ‘‘Why, yes,” he said. 
“If you could produce the serum within 
three and a half hours, I think there would 
be a fighting chance. But what’s the good of 
talking? Fort Worth is a hundred miles 
away.” 

“I’m an aviator,” said Shan, calmly. 
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“Can I remember!” Garth cried. “It 
was the beginning of my life. She was the 
Ship of Dreams.” 

“And now you have sailed with her, to 
unimagined seas.” 

“Yes,” said Garth, “I’ve sailed with her.” 

She was dwindling already—some bit 
of polished brass aboard her caught the 
first sun ray and shone out for a moment 
like a star. Her sails were a cloud of dove 
color above her clean, dark hull. Yes, he 
had sailed with her, the 
Ship of Dreams, and 
steered her by a southern 
star, and struggled and 
hoped and prayed as she 
fought for her life in a 
northern gale. And he 
caught his lip hard be- 
tween his teeth, that he 
might not weep as he had 
wept years ago—now that 
she had gone and left the 
dawn-lit sea dreaming of 
the vision that had 
passed. 


THE END 
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Send Your Contribution to This Column 
Our Redecorated Breakfast Room 


Dear Hazel Grey: Montebello, California 
We have a sunny breakfast room furnished in 

light gray. Mother and I were both dissatisfied 
with it, so we redecorated it. It is like a new 
room! First of all, we cleaned the room thor- 
oughly. Then we lacquered the table, the four 
chairs, and bench lettuce green. Then we made 
curtains of soft, bleached sugar sacks trimmed 
with rose borders. They are so pretty, and the 
sunlight is so mellow when it comes into the 
room. A rose-colored vase was set on the tiny 
shelf in the room, and another placed on top of 
the shiny refrigerator. With a soft gray linoleum 
on the floor and a little mirror with a green 
border around it our room is complete. It is so 
cheerful that I'm sure we'll never want to eat 
in the dining-room! 

Lois E..iott (16) 

G. Y. C. Active Member 


Easily Made Costume Flowers 


Dear Hazel Grey: Lake Worth, Florida 

I have been making some of the yarn flowers 
so popular now and find that it’s not at all 
difficult to do. To make one kind use green yarn 
for the stem. Double it and lay it on a pencil. 
Take a piece of yarn the color you want your 
flower to be and wind it around the pencil over 
the green yarn thirty times. Put the two loose 
ends of the green yarn through the looped end; 
then push the wound yarn off the pencil, being 
careful to keep the strands close together. Pull 
the green yarn up tightly to bring the flower 
together. Flatten it a little with your fingers, 
and you have a round flower. Make a French 
knot with yarn of a contrasting color for the 
center, and the flower is finished. 

To make another kind, wind a piece of yarn 
around two fingers about thirty times. Tie 
_ a piece of yarn around the middle and slip the 
yarn off your fingers. Cut the looped ends and 
fluff the yarn to make a fluffy ball. Trim the 
long ends until the yarn ball is smooth and 
even. Tied together in bunches either kind 
looks well on both coats and dresses. 

EsTHER CONGDON (20) 
G. Y. C. Active Member 


Sandwich Fillings for Profit 


Dear Hazel Grey: Madison, West Virginia 
During the past summer, the season for pic- 
inics and outings, I decided to undertake a 
“sandwich spread campaign,”’ to make some 
extra money. As a start, I put a small adver- 
tisement in the local paper, stating that I 
would make cheese and pimento, ham and 
pickle, and fruit and nut sandwich spreads 
to sell at a reasonable price per jar, and that ! 
would accept telephone orders and six-hour 
orders. I began to have customers. I prepared 
the spreads at home, put them in jelly glasses, 
and decided the price by reckoning the time of 
preparation, cost of materials and containers, 
the heat for cooking, and the value of my labor, 
plus a small profit. 
Mrs. R. E. ODELL (20) 
G. Y.C. Active Member 
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CTIVE Members whose letters are pub- 
lished in this column receive $1.00 each. 
Write to me today. If you are not yet a Mem- 
ber, fill out and send the coupon below to be 
enrolled as a Corresponding Member and 
receive all the information about the G. Y. C. 
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The Charm of Good “Manners 


RS. LARNED is our G. Y. C. Adviser on 
Antiques and Interior Decoration. Many 
of you have had letters from her, and she wrote 
for us that memorable article entitled ‘Antiques 
for Profit,” which proved such a gold mine of 
ideas for many of us. Mrs. Larned is notonly an 
authority on antiques but also a member of one 
of the oldest American families, always promi- 
nent in the best society here and abroad. 
She has helped many of us with our problems 
through her delightfulletters. We are fortunate in 
persuading her to give us such an authoritative 
article on etiquette. 
HazeEL GREY 


IRLS often come to me asking such 
(> questions as these: ‘I am asked to 
my first house party; what shall I 
do?” ‘What is the proper etiquette for a 
dinner or luncheon?” ‘How should an in- 
troduction be made?” ‘‘What is the etiquette 
of letter-writing?’”’ Having answered many 
questions like these face to face, I hope I can 
give all of you some useful suggestions 
through our G, Y. C. page. 


The Etiquette of a House Party 


The party may be 
large or small. Per- 
haps you are the 
only guest in the 
house of one of your 
friends. But the 
rules of etiquette 
apply just as 
strictly as if you 
were visiting at a 
palace abroad. This 
is the principal rule: 
Fit yourself into 
the life of the house- 
hold, and make 
yourself so pleasant 
that your hostess 
will be sure to want to have you again. 

These are some of the minor rules: Reply 
promptly to your invitation. Take an eve- 
ning dress in case there be an evening party 
which will demand such a frock. Take your 
own coat and umbrella, so that you will not 
have to be kept warm and dry with other 
people’s things. When you arrive find your 
hostess and speak to her at once, telling her 
how glad you are to come to her house. Ask 
for no special privileges. When the others go 
to bed, you go too. Be prompt at meals and 
eat without question the food that is served. 
Don’t ask your hostess to let you do things 
that will inconvenience or worry her; cer- 
tainly don’t do them without asking her. 
Conform agreeably with any plans made 
for your entertainment. 

Remember that little details count for or 
against you. Turn out your bedroom light 
when it is not needed; leave your room in 
neat condition; and offer to help in house- 
hold matters if there are no servants or only 
one, but do not insist if the hostess clearly 
does not want you to do so. 

If you are uncertain what dress to wear 
for any occasion, ask your hostess or the 
daughter of the house. 

When you leave give a little money to any 
servant who has waited on you, such as the 
housemaid, and at the same time thank her. 
Remember to thank your hostess for your 
pleasant visit, and as soon as you reach home 
write her a polite note. You could say, for 
instance: ; 












ae Lae MOA: NS 
Thank your hostess 
when you leave 





Dear Mrs, Brown, 

I enjoyed every minute of my visit. Thank 
you for giving me such a pleasant time. I have 
returned home safely, and Mother joins me in 
thanking you for all your kindness. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Helen Smith 


Such a note is usually called the “bread 
and butter’’ letter. Hostesses expect it, and 
it should never be overlooked. 

It is a social duty to thank your hostess 
in this way for her hospitality, and one which 
a weéll-bred guest never shirks. An appreci- 
ative guest is a welcome guest. Silence 
implies a lack of appreciation for the many 
kindnesses shown you during your visit. 


BY E. O. H. LARNED 


ILLUSTRATED BY DORIS HOLT HAUMAN 











RM SIF 
Boys are always introduced to girls and 
never vice versa 


The Etiquette of Luncheon 
and Dinner 


A meal in the middle of the day is called 
luncheon; the evening meal is called dinner. 
Reply to an invitation in words very similar 
to those used in the invitation itself. Those 
written in the first person—I’’ and ‘“‘we’’— 
are informal. Invitations in the third person 
are used only for very formal occasions. Here 
is a formal invitation to dinner: 


Mrs. Henry Robinson 
requests the pleasure of Miss Jane Smith’s 
company at dinner 
on Tuesday, January the seventeenth 
at eight o'clock . 
at Two Hundred Park Avenue 


If 200 Park Ave- 
nue is at the head of 
the note paper, it is 
omitted in the invi- 
tation. If the initials 
R. S. V. P. appear 
on such an invita- 
tation, they mean 
‘‘Please reply.’’ 
They are never used 
on informal invita- 
tions, which are 
written in the first 
person like this: 





Artichokes are always 
eaten with the fingers 


Dear Mary, 

Will you give us the pleasure of lunching 
with us on Monday, January 16, at half past 
one? We all hope you will be able to come. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ethel Robinson 


Hats are worn by the guests at luncheons, 
but never at dinners. Remember to be 
punctual at both, as it is the height of bad 
manners to keep your hostess or fellow 
guests waiting. There is a popular belief 
that it is ‘‘smart’”’ to be about fifteen min- 
utes late, but this is a great mistake. On 
arriving take off your wraps in the hall or 
room set aside for that purpose and speak 
first to your hostess on entering the parlor. 
If you are late for any reason beyond your 
control, such as an automobile breakdown, 
apologize for it at once. 











Knives, forks and spoons are laid out in 
the order of using 





Introductions 


At large luncheons, dinners, or receptions 
you may be introduced to people you do not 
know. This is one of the chief pleasures of 
society, and the rules are very easy to follow. 
Younger a are always introduced to 
older ones. If a young girl is introduced to 
an older person, she should rise. If the 
woman or girl to whom you are introduced 
puts out her hand, shake it and say, ‘(How 
do you do?” Never say, ‘‘Pleased to meet 
you.” Boys and men are always introduced 
to girls and women, never vice versa. Usually 
one says, ‘‘Miss Smith, I want to introduce 
Mr. Jones to you.”’ It is sometimes better 
form not to shake hands with a man when 
he is introduced, but always do so if he puts 
out his hand. There is much more hand- 
shaking in America 
than abroad. Re- 
member to look the 
other person in the 
face and to smile 
when you _ shake 
hands. A_ cordial 
smile is often better 
than any possible 
form of words. CY 
After an intro- NS 
duction conyersa- In use, the knife 
tion sometimes and fork are held 
languishes if you are this 
left alone with the 
other person. A few low-voiced remarks of 
the kind called ‘‘small talk’’ will cover the 
situation. Too much vivacity is often a 
mistake; try to find out your new friend’s 
chief interests and discuss them. If you are 
shy, the surest way to get over self-con- 
sciousness is to stop thinking about yourself 
and perhaps to help someone else who seems 
ill at ease. 





— 








way 


Table Etiquette 


Except at very formal parties where each 
woman is escorted to the dining-room by a 
man (who walks at her left side), the com- 
pany will move to the dining-room infor- 
mally, women first. Take up your napkin as 
soon as you sit down and put it in your lap; 
but handle it with care, for a roll may be 
concealed in it. If there is a terrifying array 
of knives, forks, and spoons, remember that 
they are laid out in order of use. Take the 








Every letter you write is a picture of your 
personality 


outside one first, and so on. If in doubt 
about the correct way to eat any particular 
food, glance at your hostess and follow her 
example. 

Place cards are seldom used at small 
luncheons or dinners. The hostess usually 
tells her guests where to sit, having ar- 
ranged beforehand to place congenial people 
together. 

apkin rings are not used when guests are 
to eat one meal only. On rising from the 
table it is good form to fold your napkin 
loosely and lay it on the table as you get 
up. It is not impolite to eat all the food on 
your plate. When dishes are passed to you 
take only as much as you expect to eat with- 
out leaving anything. Second helpings are 
not offered at formal affairs, but are entirely 
proper at the ordinary family meal at which 
only a few guests are present. i 

Some minor points that distinguish a 
well-bred guest are as follows: Asparagus is 
not eaten with the fingers; cut off the tips 
with the side of your fork and convey them 
to your mouth with your fork. If clams or 
oysters are served on the half shell eat 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 46] 
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Do You Know the 
Reason for Most 
Candy Failures? 


In boiling ‘syrups for candy 
making, various degrees of 
heat produce various results in 
the syrup. The trick in candy 
making is to remove the heat at 
the exact moment the desired 
result is secured. The Taylor 
Candy Thermometer does just 
that. It is designed to promote 
success in candy making, and to 
abolish such indefinite terms 
as ‘“‘soft ball,” ‘‘hard ball,” 


The Taylor Book of Recipes 
contains 53 recipes for deli- 
cious candies and tells just 
how to use the Candy Ther- 
mometer. We will gladly supply 
you with a copy free. 


Iaylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Cenadian Plant: | Tyece Building, Toronto 
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Great Britain 
Short & Mason, Ltd., London = 
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The dangers arising from 
% Varicose Veins, (Ulcer, Clot, 
4% Hemorrhage, etc.), are elimi- 
nated by our Made to Measure 


” Elastic Stockings 


Send[for booklet with directions 
for self measuring. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO. 
40 Oxford St. Lynn, Mass. 
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Callouses, Bunions viel yield at gh ong 0 the the wonder. 
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Stops Pa Pain Instantly 
fetes Payoal and i beara a a 
COMFITAPE LAB, Dept. ¥; -. Burlington, Ve. 











As you sit 
around the fire 


are you making plans for next 
summer? Many young people 
are. It’s really not too early. 

There are many camps from 
which to choose, but there is 
one just for you, one which 
will meet your needs and 
where you will find the most 
congenial companions. 

Why not let us help you find 
it? Write us, giving decails and 
we shall be very glad to make 
suggestions to you. 


THE 
ATLANTIC PUBLICATIONS 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
200 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 




















Fashions for the Young Gurl 












wool crépe 


crépe is shown on the left. The skirt 

features the new yoke effect and kick 
pleats placed very low. The neck can be 
worn either high or low. The belt is stitched 
with several rows of stitching and fastened 
with a buckle. Cuffs and a collar of piqué 
come over those of wool crépe. This dress 
comes in navy, red, copperleaf, tan, balsam 
OTs new blue, and black, in sizes 14 to 20; 


\ ONE-PIECE tailored dress of wool 


The two-piece sport suit on the right is 
wool jersey. The blouse has a collarless V 
neck, two pockets, and a belt. The skirt is 


(right) The two- 
piece wool jersey 


(left) The one-piece 
tailored dress of 


Fashions from Gilchrist’s, Boston 


sport suit 








on an elastic band. The pleats in the skirt 
are stitched part way down. It comes in tan, 
green, and powder blue, all with contrast- 
ing stripes, in sizes 34 to 42; $12.75. 

I shall be glad to shop for these dresses for 
you. Send your orders and checks or money 
orders to 


8 ARLINGTON STREET Boston, Mass. 


AMONG OUR CLUBS 


Interesting letters from two of our Active Branch Clubs 


First Active Branch Club 
in the Philippine Islands 
Dumaguete, 
Philippine Islands 
Dear Hazel Grey: 

There are only three 
American girls in this 
town, and we wish to be- 
come a Branch Club of the 

. Y. C. We call ourselves 
the “Laffalot Club,” be- 
cause we have such good 
times. We meet once a 
week and either sew or 
cook. The members are: 
Katherine Chapman (14), 
President; Ann Powers 
(12), Secretary; Martha 
Cunningham (13), Treas- 
urer. Our mascot is Nip, 
a monkey; our colors, 
black and yellow; and our 
dues, five cents a month. 

We are sending the fol- 
lowing recipe for coconut 
jam, which is made by the 
Filipinos and by our club 
as our first achievement. 
We hope you will like it. 


COCONUT JAM 
1 coconut 73 cup milk 
1 cup cold water 114 cups sugar 
Grate or grind the coconut fine. Add water 
to it and squeeze all the coconut milk from the 


| pulp. Throw the pulp away. Add the remaining 


ingredients to the coconut milk and water and 
boil the mixture until it is thick, stirring con- 
stantly. 

We are planning to have a sale and give any 
money we make to the Mission Hospital for the 
poor children’s ward. 

We hope to be the first Active Branch Club 
in the Philippine Islands. 

ANN Powers, Secretary 


From Our Second Active Branch Club in 


Canada 


Moncton, New Brunswick 
Dear Hazel Grey: 
The Moncton Magpies Club has opened itsclub 
year. At a meeting held two weeks from the open- 
ing date our club paper was read. It consisted of 





Left toright: ein ey om tor: 
(holding Nip), Katherine Chap- Or; 


man, Ann Powers 


about fifteen pages. Itisthe 
second one we have had. In 
it we have not only news 
about our Members and club 
events but drawings, short 
stories, jokes, riddles, and 
serials. We are trying to 
make each issue of our 
paper better and more 
interesting. Shortly after 
our club year started we 
had a party. We had hot 
dogs, peanuts, popcorn, 
and candy, and we toasted 
marshmallows over a fire 
in the grate. We moved the 
furniture ‘back, put cush- 
ions on the floor, turned 
out the lights, and held 
our party by the light 
from the fireplace. We 
sang and told stories and 
had a great time. 

Our officers for the com- 
ing year are: Olive Gibson, 
President; Elizabeth Conn, 
Vice-President and Edi- 
Catherine Seaman, 
Secretary; Katherine Gib- 
son, Treasurer; 
McLeod, Assistant Editor. 

For the future we have planned a hike to 
Boundary Creek. We are going to try to make 
this year a greater success than last, and to 
work out more of our enterprises. 

CATHERINE SEAMAN, Secretary 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


HROUGH the courtesy of the Rumford 

Chemical Works the G. Y. C. will award 
Rumford Complete Cookbooks for the fifteen 
most interesting and ‘‘newsy”’ letters from 
Active Branch Clubs received between now ard 
February 15. Have your club reporter write to 
me today. If your club has not yet won active 
membership send a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope for full information about how it can 
win it. 

HAZEL GREY 

8 ARLINGTON STREET Boston, Mass. 
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It’s Easy 
To Make 


Delicious 
Cookies 
for your lunch party 
Here is a recipe you will like be- 
cause you’re sureto get a fine batch 
of cookies when they are raised 


with Rumford: 


\% cup butter \% teaspoon salt 
1 cup sugar | tablespoon milk 
2 1 teaspoon lemon or 


2 cups vanilla or grated 
2 teaspoons Ru umford orange 
ing Powder rind 


Cream butter and sugar. Add well- 
beaten eggs. Sift flour, powder 
and salt together and add to mixture. 
Add milk and flavoring. If dough is not 
stiff enough to roll, add more flour. 
Turn out on floured board and roll thin. 
Cut in fancy shapes and bake in moder- 
ate oven. 

Rumford leavens evenly and makes 
fine-textured cookies, cakes, biscuits, 
muffins, etc. It is a wonderful help, es- 
pecially to beginners, to use a baking 
powder that is so absolutely dependable. 


Be sure you get 


RUMFORD 


BAKING 
POWDER cay 
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that Please and 


PLAY Win Applause 


Plays of any theme— bright with wit—gay with 
comed edy—BIG and gripping with tragedy—all found 
in our selected catalogue—Sent Free on Request! 

DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept.32 542 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, lil, 


10 MAGAZINES 10 
Most unusual offer! Ten weekly issues of America’s 
Hiveliens illustrated magazine for 10c. Highest quality 
jon; unusual articles; sparkling wit and humor; 
special departments for every member of the family. 
Send your name, address and 10 cents without delay. 
The Pathfinder, Dept. C-113 Washington,D. 


sh CLASS PINS 35¢ 













NEW CATALOG FREE! ad 6 
SIGN: Sreaene Saxent Prare 3Sfea. Fea 17 StTeaunod 
Suven SOF ea $5.00 002 Goro Prate 5.00 voz 
3995 '0n 2 Coons Cuan. anv apron tny ‘me Dare 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. 932 Basman Buns. ROCHESTER. NY. 








Ask your 
Storekeeper for 
Mfrs., J "aL 


STOVINK —. 


Inc., Worceste: + 
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Last Chance! 
for Lindbergh’s Book 


Free! 


Read —_ all the great aviators, to- 
gether with inside, authentic information 
about the progress of aeronautics in the 
United States, civil and military. This 
you can get only through 


U. S. AIR SERVICES 
Magazine 
the foremost aeronautical magazine in iain, which now contains special 


department on ey 
SPECIAL OFFER: The obenigton to U.S. Services Magazine is $3 
If your order is before January 20th, we will give you a 
gh’s great book called “We” (more than 40,000 copies 
send $1.00 for a six months’ introductory subscrii ion to U. S. 
AIR SERVICES Magazine, without book. Cash with order, check or 
money or 
AIR SERVICE PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
Star Bldg., Washington, D. c. 

















Learn to Draw 
at Home 


“I have received $100 for a single drawing — only 
took a day to do” — writes graduate Kent of N 

ome an artist through THIS amazing method — Bist 
— Lesre ot 00 Designi: 


ming. Traine 
artiots yo FREE BOOK tells all aboot 
o} O 















Write A my free book **Millard’s Advanced 


Natural Corrective Course” and a free copy of 
4 I hanya ‘10,000 cases successfully treated. 
school for stammerers in world. 

PH lon. nal N Ner 2324 Millard Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis, 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


gona = — for epege book o: 
and ure.” a tell ele low ‘ 
Grea. aaeatt alk after stammerin ey 8.N. e, 
93483 Bogue Bidg., 1147 M. Ill. St., "Tadlaneete 





SHORT STORY WRITING 






Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
Short Stare Zy sample a THE see z 
MONTHLY free Write a 4 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE 
a Dept. 59 "Springtotae Mass. 


Business Administration-- 
Accounting —Secretarial— Two-Year Courses, College 
Grade, for young men and women of executive caliber. pipe 
Shorter Business Courses. Graduatesin ‘=: scamemm Send for 
Special Catalog to J. D. Smith, Registrar. 


Burdett College, Boston Founded 1879 












THE OLIVIA SAGE SCHOOL OF 
PRACTICAL NURSING 


offers one year course in wae ae bedside nursing. Pupils 
ave maintenance; uniforms; Superintendent of 

urses, New York Yafirmary for Women and Chil- 
png 321 East 15th Street, New York City. 








or postage 
Detroit 





no lossons. A few weeks 
week anc up. Write for 


Ss 
150 8 Secu aod remarks 
offer including R. R. fare and beard. Address 103-ac 


McSweeny ELecTRIcAL SCHOOLS, CINCINNATI, O., CLEVELAND, O 


AMMERER 


I can teach y normally. 
Send for ree. booklet rt how. 

SAMUEL Y. ROBB: 
419 Boylston St., ent . 


THIS CLASS PIN 30c. 


12or more, Silver plate, Single pins aUcea, choice 2 colors en- 
amel, 3 letters, date. Sterling Silver, 12 or more 50c ea. Single 
pins 60c.ea. Cat. shows Pins, Emblems 25c to $8ea. 


S METALARTS CO., Inc., 778 Portland Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


ALWAYS Ask F "S—5 
oth ate or DENISON ae, tare of ie 














Farces, Musical lonologs, Dialogs, 

ies, Eatertafaments’ 
strels, Blackface Skits: Makoun Gone ay 
T.S. si duagi lace Sita Make Gent. 77 ICAGO 
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Theentrance toa picturesque Japanese temple 


Saitama, Japan 
Dear Editor: 
I am one of the Japanese who love The 
Youth’s Companion. Autumn has already 
come in Japan and our school will be open 


| within a week, so I must go to my lodging in 





Tokyo, the capital of our country. It grieves me 
very much to think that I must bid farewell to 
my dear parent, brothers, sister, my beautiful 
garden, and our little dog. I am an admirer of 
my native town, where there are fields, woods, 
hills, and brooks that remind me of happy days. 

Various kinds of insects are crying in a 
mournful tone, sometimes in a charming tone, 
this evening, and I see twinkling stars through 
the window. We call autumn ‘“‘the season when 
we love light,’’ which means that it is the 
season for reading. Now the rice is ripened in 
the rice fields. It is pleasant to look over golden 
rice fields on the top of a hill. 

I am anxious to learn about America, so if you 
are at leisure please write to me about your life 
and other things. 

Sincerely yours, 
Junicut MIKaMi 
G. Y. C. Corresponding Member 


Chester Springs, Pennsylvania | 
Dear Hazel Grey: 
I live on a sixty-acre farm in the country. 
I learned to ride a horse when I was six years 
old, and since then I have been riding a greai 
deal. About two years ago my father bought a 
thoroughbred horse for me. I named him Robin 


Hood and have trained him to do many tricks. 
He will gallop in a circle and jump a hurdle 
each time he goes around, as well as stand on 
his hind legs and clap his hoofs together. He 
follows me everywhere I go because each time I 
ride him I give him a lump of sugar or an apple. 
He will let me ride on his hips or neck or stand 
up on his back. 

Best of all, he will jump a five-foot hurdle 
with me on his back. I have attended many 
fairs and horse shows and have won a gold 
piece, a silver loving cup, and many ribbons. 

RutH Emery (12) 
G. Y. C. Active Member 


Important G. Y. C. Notices 


NDIVIDUAL Members and Branch Clubs 

that have been active six months: Send your 

G. Y. C. diaries, to be approved by the G. Y. C, 

It counts toward contributing membership. 

Please remember to inclose full postage for 
their return. 


Special Awards 


Through the courtesy of the Rumford Chemical 
Works the G. Y. C. will award a Rumford 
Complete Cookbook to each of the fifteen 
Corresponding Members describing in detail 
the most interesting and helpful achievements 
in their applications for active membership 
sent between now and February 15. If you 
are in doubt about the requirements for active 





Ruth Emery and Robin Hood 


membership, write for information. Please in- 
close a stamped, self-addressed perp vs 


THE CHARM OF GOOD MANNERS 
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them with a fork, not a spoon, 
and under no_ circumstances 
take the shell into your fingers 
in order to swallow the juice. 
Bread, rolls, nuts, celery, arti- 
chokes, andcandiesarealmost the 
only foods eaten with the fingers. 

Do not eat faster or slower 
than your hostess; this will 
vent delays in serving the various 
courses. 





writing paper, not cheap or 
gaudy in color or edging. Use 
good ink; write legibly; leave 
good margins. Never cross lines 
of writing over lines already 
written. On ordinary note paper 
it is usual to begin on the first 
right-hand page, turn the paper 
over and write on the second 
page; next write on the third, 
and last of all on the fourth. 





A waitress or butler offers 
dishes to you on your left and 
removes your empty plate from 
the right. 

Remember to wipe your lips before drink- 
ing water. If you have the misfortune to 
spill anything on the cloth, try not to call 
attention to it by an exclamation, but pick 
it up as quietly as possible. A neat-fingered, 
careful guest will seldom have any mishap of 
the kind: they always come from carelessness 
and too much haste, which are excellent 
things to avoid when you go out in society. 

In general, avoid asking people to pass the 
butter, the sauces, the sugar, etc., to you; 
at most dinners or luncheons your wants will 
be seen to. A guest who is always calling for 
some special consideration is never popular. 

At a formal dinner or luncheon the seat of 
honor is the chair at your host’s right. He 
will talk first with the occupant and then 
with the woman or girl on his other side. In 
general conversation each person waits for a 
pleasant opportunity to contribute to it. 

When a dinner or luncheon is over the 
hostess rises and all the guests instantly 
follow her example. 


Etiquette of Conversation 


Be natural; try to cultivate a nice voice 
and never raise it to a shrill pitch. Some 
people, from nervousness, try to scream down 
the other people at a party. A good listener 
is always more popular in the long run than 
a good talker. Avoid long stories; smile 
easily; use the second-person pronoun much 
more often than the first. 


Etiquette of Correspondence 


Every letter we write is a picture of your 
personality. Its appearance tells a great 
many things about you. Therefore, use plain 


A roll may be con- 
cealed 4 your 
napkin 


When writing to a young 
friend, begin “Dear Mary” 
and not ‘‘Dear Friend” or 
“Friend Mary. ” End the letter 

“‘Affectionately yours,” or‘‘Sincerely yours.’ 
All attempts to be witty in the salutation are 
marks of extreme youth and unsophistica- 
tion. When writing to an older woman begin 
‘Dear Mrs. Smith” or “Dear Aunt Mary.” 
If the older woman is not a relative, sign 

ser “Sincerely yours, Mary Smith.” 

fit is a business letter, you may end it ‘Very 

truly yours.” Sign your full name on such 
letters and if you are married put your 
married name under it in parentheses: 


Very truly yours, 
Mary Robinson 
(Mrs. John T. Robinson) 


Your correspondent will then know how to 
address you in replying. This is especially 
necessary in writing to stores and other 
business houses. 

Do not address a married woman as “Mrs. 
Mary McHenry”; address her by her mar- 
ried name, “Mrs. Walter F. McHenry.” 

Never put secrets or your own private af- 
fairs in letters, except a or a very good rea- 
son. Do not include any aneneed remarks, 
but try to make ordinary news interesting 
by telling it well. The art of writing good let- 
ters is nearly lost; how delightful it is to 
receive one full of ‘pleasant news, told in a 
happy way! 

ut the stamp _~ side up in the upper 
right-hand corner of the enyelope. Write the 
name and address very clearly, keeping each 
line straight and the whole address evenly 
spaced. If the letter is an important one 
which you want to have returned to you 
if undelivered, put your own name and ad- 
dress in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope. 
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The Famous 
“Number 3” 


You can not secure greater sew- 
ing efficiency, or durability, than 
will be found in this splendid 
“Number 3” New Companion 
sewing machine, no matter how 
high a price you pay. 


New Companion 
SEWING MACHINE 


The New Companion represents the 
‘oe eo sewing machine value to be 
ad anywhere. This is made possible by 
our unique system of selling direct from 
factory to you, at a large saving. 
Among the 
ular Shodale of 
the New Com- 
anion is the 
ortable Elec- 
tric. This com- 
pact, efficient 


machine may 


carried from 


mar Gam) 
place to place Ee eenionarag | 
with ease. 


Eleven Fine Models 


Whatever your preference in a sewing 
machine — be it for the latest electri- 
cally driven portable or console, or one 
operated by foot-treadle; with shuttle 
of rotary or oscillating type — you will 
find it in the New Companion line, and 
at a great saving in price. Our FREE 
catalog describes them fully. 


SAVE $20 to $45 
——— You can save 
from $20 to $45 
on a New Com- 
panion over what 
a similar quality 
sewing machine 
would cost you 
elsewhere. This 
saving results 
from our factory- 
to-you sales plan. 


Three Months FREE Trial 


You may have a New Companion on 
Three Months’ FREE Trial. If you 
decide to keep it, we will issue a 
25-YEAR Warranty Certificate. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Send for our Illustrated Catalog describing the 

complete line of New Companion machines and 
FREE TRIAL OFFER. The i inquiry puts you 
under no obligation. 


The YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Etc., For Sale Cheap. 25 diff. For'n 
RK ARE ins 50c; 5 Ancient Silver, diff. 
$1.50; 5 ancient bronze 75c; Napo- 
leon I. Gold 20 Francs $5.50; Pf0 
OINS diff. paper money 35c; Fine Ee p- 
tian a antique, $3.50; y> 
ringt ag | 1783, ree 10 diff, ‘0 
jhington cent, i rge 
a. Stier Go hy dollar, fine, Oak Coin Cabinet, ie 10 
hy prepaid $5.50; "Rare Coin Book, 1 s; Ob 
M plates, 0. Ss. For’n, articles on a te. 
Bargain lists free; 35 pp. lists, illustra 
ELDER compenasves 
8 West 37th Street New York City 





BIG All for 12c: 98 diff. from all countries, pany 
unused, incl. charity vey 
12c stamps; diff. Preach Colonies; del iG 


10 diff. Danzig; 10 diff. 


Portuguese Cols.; 
OFFER Czecho-Slovakia; 1 eww from obscure 


of Transvaal, White Russia, Cape of Good 
= iP urkey, Siam, Travancore, ? New Zealand, Guate- 
= —, 2 Bosnia-Herzegovi' perf. gauge, mil 


Fi ruler; small ee for for ‘suplicates. This 

7 to approval applicants 

Bott fortzes . ? host. c., Se Exchange Place, Provi- 
| 14 R. i 





FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 














Containes tring eeenes In neluded are Se yn 
with ‘itch eo * ( sphinx and p fying, beg orses) ; 
ile (batt arene 5 8 DP 
savin (aude eae be ai ewfoundiand “wild 
caribou) ; 
ictory); Tunis ma steny ‘Arab and an s 0 approval 
applicants Be tis great packet —s a it. Pike’s 
Peak portant: If you 


Box 
act right or we Yi’ aise also include ee a a triangle stamp 
perforation gauge, and a small package of hinges. 





MYSTIC’S *“*QUEER COUNTRY" PACKET!! 


Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands: 
Marino, Antioquia, Congo, Cyprus, Fiji Islands, 
Iceland, Kenya_ Uga banon, Monaco, North 
_ ‘Nyassa, Siam, Sierra Leone, Tanganyika, Ub: 
pper Volta, Zanzibar. Get this wonderful packet ol 
weak countries” and make your friends saves! Price 
only 10c to approval applicants! Write TOD 


MYSTIC STAMP CO. (Dept. 9) poe sey N. YORK 
FREE stamps to applicants for 
Universal Approvals. Post- 


age 2c. Badger Stamp Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





100 ALL DIFFERENT 





15 DIFFERENT TRIANGLE STAMPS ONLY 35c 


or 500 all diff. stamps and 15 Triangies for only 55c or 
1000 all diff. stamps and 15 Triangles y=! only $1.00 to all 
approval applicants. Supply limited. _ ee Fees 

ndon, 


Victoria Stamp Co., Dept. 8, Canada 





APPROVAL SHEETS, different from most others, sent 
if you promise to return in 10 days. 50% com. 100 mixed 
U. S. 10c. 12 U! 6 to 69, Oc. Hub Postage 


Stamp Co., 45 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 





FREE. Hungary Charity No. 565 to 567 and a surprise 

packet given to those requesting et 1, Ww , ond 3c Se approvals 
also my 50% discount. Char! 

Box No. 4832, rankford Sta., Phila, 





URPRISE PACKET — 


Borneo, Australia, U. S. 
Commemoratives, etc. and illustrated list of Sets, 
see wy hy, S. ete. 


for 6c. 
Moseley, 452i Parkview, St. Louis, Mo. 





SENSATIONAL VALUES — over 140 different Algeria 
re Cameroons, Gabon, etc., . Lists free. 
diff. U. S. 30c, 1000 hinges 9c, 25 Bulgaria 9c. 
Hawkeye Stamp Co., Cedar Ravide 59, Iowa. 
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70% DISCOUNT 709 discount. ee | 


required. J, Emory Renoll, Dept. AB, Hanover, Pa. 





200 Different Genuine Foreign Stamps, 
Album, 12c. 10 diff. Albania, 18c. 
Liberty Stamp Co., 3974 Arsenal, St. Louis, Mo. 


Zanzibar 





108 Stps., Chad. Ned. Indies, etc., and album 4c, to ap- 
Proval applicants. Hill, Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 





STAMPS ?U2iiAmisTaMpco.. Toledo, 0. 





Bookiet, Stamp Collecting Hints. This helpful guide 
ee, T. D, Bottome, 2934 Shriver ES, Indianapolis, Ind 





FREE 


101 Diff. Peachy Postage stamps. Nee | 
2c. Johnson Stamp Co., Jamestown, N 





600 different Tee $.50; 1100 $1.00; 2000 $3.50. Fred 


L. Onken, 630 79th Brooklyn, N. Y. Lists free. 





STAMP ALBUM, 50 stamps and packet hinges, Sc. 
Pprovals at 50% disc. Frank Kenyon, Greene, N. Y. 





15¢ & - f° Newfoundland, 10 Var., with epgeovale. 
R. Bergbom, 293 Hicks St., Brooklyn, Y 





California Gold. $14 size, 27c; $ 


size, 
Marks and Catalogue, 10c. 


53c. 100,000 German 
Shultz, Salt Lake, Utah. 









STAMPS. 105 China, E ypt, etc., 2c. Album (500 pic 
tures) 3c. A. BULLA RD & CO..Sta- ‘A8. Boston. 





3 Northern, 3 Southern Rhodesia 10c tpaid. Lis 
tree. Allion, Angola, Ind. CURRED, | Tie 


x STAMPS TO STICK z 


A DEPARTMENT FOR STAMP ENTHUSIASTS OF ALL AGES 








San Marino commemorates her volunteer dead in the World and Italian wars 
prints her current 
eSret value of Russia’s new definitive set; 8-kopec value of Russia’s commemoratives of the tenth 


versary of the Revolution; the Union of Sou 


th Africa surcharges for use in Southwest 





; Germ over- 


any 
issue to commemorate the Berlin meeting of the Geamantensd Labor Bureau; 


Africa; 


Liechtenstein issues a new chari rity set in five colors; Lenin in a motor car at the battle front, on 


a Russian commemorative; France honors the chemist Berthelot on the centenary of his 


THE MEANING OF 
SEMI-POSTAL 


HAT is the meaning of the philatelic 

W term ‘‘semi-postal’’? This is a question 

which the newcomer tothe stamp-collect- 

ing hobby is apt to ask. When our parents col- 

lected stamps the term was unknown; it is 

something of relatively recent origin, and, like 

other philatelic phrases, it has a purpose and 
a distinct meaning. 

Perhaps the best way to explain the signifi- 
cance of ‘‘semi-postal’’ is to cite a few examples. 
In 1921 Luxemburg raised a fund to erect a 
monument in memory of her soldiers who died 
in the World War. Three special stamps were 
issued, for sale to the public, in values of 10, 15, 
and 25 centimes. But the 10-centime stamp was 
sold for 15 centimes, the 15-centime stamp for 
25 centimes, and the 25-centime stamp for 35 
centimes. 

Thus each 10-centime stamp brought in 15 
centimes of revenue. Of this amount, 10 
centimes prepaid postage and was turned over 
to the postal authorities in return for service 
rendered; the other 5 centimes went into the 
monument fund. Similarly, each 15-centime and 
—— stamp sold added 10 centimes to the 

und. 

Switzerland, Esthonia and Liechtenstein 
have recently issued charity stamps which, in 
the same way, are sold in excess of the face 
values, the extra money being devoted to char- 
itable work among children or sick persons. 

Thus it is obvious what ‘‘semi-postal’’ means. 
A semi-postal stamp is one which sells for an 
amount only part (semi) of which goes to the 
postal authorities by reason of having prepaid 
postage to that partial amount. 


STAMP NEWS 
The Hawaiian Islands 


fF, plans mature as outlined recently to Wash- 
ington officials by Wallace R. Farrington, 
who is Governor of Hawaii, the United States 
will issue a series of stamps next August to 
commemorate the 150th anniversary of the 
landing of Capt. James Cook at our mid-Pacific 
island possession. It is purposed to print 1-cent, 
2-cent, and 5-cent denominations, together 
with a 50-cent coin, and designs have already 
been suggested by Miss Juliette May Fraser, 
reputed to be one of Hawaii's ‘ ‘foremost ex- 
ponents of Hawaiian art expression. 

These designs, for the stamps, include tabu 
sticks and kahilis, symbolical of Captain 
Cook's having been received with honors by 


| native chiefs; a paddle, suggestive of Hawaiian 


skill in navigation; a covered calabash, indica- 
tive of the local method of transporting food; 
and triangular tapa patterhs representing the 
island cliffs, this design including figures illus- 
| trative of native rock carvings. 


Air-mail in Cuba 


CCORDING toa Havana newspaper Cuba 

is issuing a special stamp, 5 cents, for use 

on mail transported from Havana to Key 

West, Florida. The design is described in that 

paper as an airplane taking off from the Cuban 

capital, with an inscription, “Republica de 
Cuba—Servicio Aereo.”’ 


Turkey Moves Forward 


HE inscription “Izmir Thokouz - Eiloul 
Serghissi,"’ surcharged on the 1, 2, 22, 3,5 

6, 10, 15, 25, 50 and 100 grouch values of 
Turkey’ s current stamps, is translated to mean 
“Smyrna Exhibition, September 9.’ Thus the 
significance of.these adhesives is understood— 
they commemorate the holding of an agricul- 
tural- and industrial exhibition at Smyrna. 
Another line of the overprinting gives the year 


birth 


in the Gregorian calendar—the first instance of 
its kind for Ottoman stamps, indicating further 
Turkish ‘‘Westernization.”’ On the three highest 
denominations the inscription is silver, and 
on the others it is black. 


And as to Commemoratives 


N. Berlin in October there was held the In- 
ternational Labor Bureau (Internationales 
Arbeits Amt) meeting, and Germany com- 
memorated the occasion by surcharging the 
current 8, 15, and 25 pfennig values with the 
letters I. A. A. and the date “*10.—15. 10. 1927.” 
Russia’s series commemorating the tenth 
anniversary of the Bolshevik revolution was 
referred to briefly on the October page. The 
stamps have since appeared, and so more de- 
tails are available. The 3-kopec, scarlet, shows a 
worker, a soldier and a peasant. The 7-kopec 
presents a workman with a flag. On the 8-ko- 
pec, light brown, appear a soldier and a sailor. 
The 14-kopec, red and blue, offers an outline 
map on which Russia is declared to be claiming 
more than her true share of terrain. On the 18- 
kopec, blue, are figures representative of the 
soviet ‘‘six nations of the East.” But it is the 
5-kopec, sepia, which has perhaps the most 
interesting design—Nikolai Lenin, oO was 
president at the time of his death, ina motor car 
guarded by “Reds” while he exhorts troops 
shown in battle under waving 
Meanwhile Russia has begun issuing a 
definitive series. The 1-kopec, orange-brown, 
carries the head of a beardless man, and the 2- 
kopec, green, the head of a man with a beard. 


Charity Stamps 


HE nations of western Europe continue to 

issue so-called charity stamps through the 
sale of which revenue is raised for worthy 
projects, such as the care of invalids and 
children. Such adhesives sell to the public for 
more than the face value, only part of the 
money received being allotted to the postal 
service, and thus they enter the “semi-postal”’ 
class. Switzerland’s annual “Pro Juventute,”’ or 
“For the Children,” stamps, issued again this 
Christmas, are one example. Another is a set 
put forth by Liechtenstein—10 rappen, 20 
rappen and 30 rappen values with the word 

aritas,"”, meaning “Charity,” inscribed. 
Each bears a shield and a scroll surrounded by 
grapes and vine leaves, and the stamps are 
each in many colors. Esthonia has distributed 
an Invalid Benevolent Fund set, in values of 5, 
10, 12, 20 and 40 marka. 


Current Notes 


ENCING, rowing, football, boxing, horse- 

manship, and field athletics are represented 
in the designs of a series which Holland is 
printing—2, 3, 5, 742, 15, and 30 cents—in an 
effort to raise money to help defray the expenses 
of holding the Olympic Games in the Nether- 
lands in 1928 

The current set of the Union of South 
Africa is again being overprinted “‘S. W. A.” 
for use in Southwest Africa, but this time the 
surcharge appears on each stamp in such a way 
as not to obliterate any portion of the design. 

Indo-China’s new pictorials—twenty-four 
values ranging from one tenth of a cent to $2 
—show ox-ploughing, with the Tower of Confu- 
cius in the background; the Bay of Along; the 
ruins of Angkor; a wood-carver; a Truat-Luong 
totem; and a design described as ‘Foundation 
of Saigon.” 





Have you questions to ask about 

stamps? oe scene AR, s stamp editor 

will be glad to answer them if you 
inclose a stamped envelope 
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. 1 Diff. BRITISH COLONIALS, pictorial, etc. 





STAMPS for Your 
Christmas Album 


Be sure you fill your new album with guaranteed 
GENUINE stamps. Select from the SCOTT- 
SEALD list, which contains no counterfeits, 
reprints, foreign envelopes or revenues. Here are 
a few samples. Packet No. 1— 4000 different 
stamps from all parts of the world. A high class 
collection in itself at less than 44 cent per stamp, 
$12.75; No. 8— 1,000 all different, $1.00; No. 
68 — 100 diff. from 50 different countries, 25c. 
No. 335 — 200 all different from 200 different 
countries, $2.00. No. 376 — SO diff., U. S., 25c; 
No. 22 — 100 diff. from Asia, 60c. No. 212 — 
500 diff., from Europe, 50c. No. 119 — 25 diff., 
from Australia, 50c. No. 37 — 100 diff., Central 
and South America, 50c. No. 223 — 100 diff., 
Africa, 50c. 


Ask us to send you 1928 free 80-page price 
list of packets, sets, appr , catalogues, 
albums and accessories. 
SCOTT STAMP and COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street 
New York City 














| Unused U. S. Stamps at Face Value 


| The Government Philatelic Stamp A; 


a has about 100 

kinds of ys to sell at face value. hlet describing 

ncy list of stamps ent = both for 10c. 

_ Offer: 1000 Different Genuine stamps and six 

le om 2 ag — a News, for $1.00. Guar- 
or money ba: 


C. A. Nickles, 213 Seaton PL, N.E., Washington, D. C. 





._  ANCHER’S $ $ $ OUTFIT — ONLY 12c! 
Fine triangle stam x hy set German stam oo (prewar) 
value of forty million dollars (interesting); ‘oration 
gauge and mme. scale; sm; bum; 1 airmail Pate ——— 

ing stamp from smallest republic on earth; 1 newspaper 
packet good stamps from Travancore, Malay, Dutch ier 
etc., etc.—entire outfi to approval applicants! 

Nice pocket stock book, value 25¢ with every order! 

Ancher Stamp Co., 150A Clerk St., Jersey City, N. J. 


100 "Srmes FREE 
to applicants for Popular Net Approvals, postage 2c 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO, 
826 Teutonia Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 








LEGORIC. PeOR. 

ESIDENT MAYSARK SET. Sent 
to all applicants for our famous Hampshire Approval 
select . 2c stamp postage. Please do not remit in 
coin. Lightbown’s Stamp Co., Southsea, England. 


Ef S = A M P From My Approval Books, 


and earn more stamps. 10,000 varieties in my special 
i discount. Also advanced series, 
priced net, against 


rences. 
B A L K E > Highlea Pen. Tiitncie 


REE 
40 CeECHO E SLOVAKIA. all different _includi 
Fan Shot E SET, DOVES, 





From My Approval Books, 








FREE 200 ALL DIFFERENT STAMPS 200 FREE 

& All who will send one reference and request our First 
Approvals which are priced from 50 to 80% discount 

St Scott's Cat. E. AuGustin, Box 752, Milwaukee, Wis. 





40 Different Cuban stamps 27 cents. -75 different West 
Indians 52 cents. 100 diff. Latin American 32 
1000 unee stamps 37 on, Big bargain list free, 
William Avery, Progreso 11, Habana, Cuba. 





Whoiesale Price List, samples of illustrated album, packet 
i printed lists and other supplies for agents, for only 

10c. We want 1000 geass. George W. Linn Company, 
212 Orchard Lane, Columbus, Ohio. 





Historical Packet. 25 Varieties each commemorati 
some Historical Event. 10 cents and Reference to Reusweal 
Applicants. J. E. Letson, Wayne, Mich. 





Genuine Confederate States $1 Bill, Free with 20 
different unused stamps for a dime. 
A. Nagle, 1101 Moston, Reading, Pa. 





STAMPS 100 Foreign all diff. Free. Postage 2c. 100 





hinges lic. List Free. Q. STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 
1 All Diff. Stamps given free to Approval “ 
postage. Paige Stamp Co., Oak Park, I Oe 





| Fifteen NEWFOUNDLAND STAMPS, 12c, to all those 


asking for approvals. PRALL, SOMERVILLE, NEW JERSEY, 





Sample Stamp and Coin Collector. 


Kraus, 
409 Juneau, Milwaukee, Wis. 


FREE 





5 Chinese Stamps to approval applicants inclosing 2c, 
Jones, 828c South Williams, Denver, Colorado. 


( 





R. H. A. Green, 318 Park Ave., Wilmette, Ill. $4 





Watermark Detector Free — Sent with 25c packets, 
Burt McCann Co., 321 No. Newton, Minneapolis, Minn, 





200 Pier RRENT Stamps 10c; 1000 Hinges 10c. 
R. H. Carlton, 380 W. So. Temple, Salt Lake, Utah. 





1000 stamps 25c; 


diff. 30c; album to hold 2400 
stamps 60c. Mic Gace setae 


Cl ifton, Chicago. 
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HERE ARE THE WINNERS OF THE GARDEN CLUB CONTEST 


Girls and Boys Both Receive Prizes for Their 
Vegetable and Flower Gardens 


ORE than nine hundred girls and 
M boys all over the country who had 

gardens this past summer joined 
the Garden Club. In the Girls’ Division 
Eunice Street (12), Ontario, Calif., wins 
First Prize, a silver loving cup; Agatha 
Campbell (11), Potsdam, N. Y., receives 
Second Prize, her choice of a wrist watch 
or a camera; and each of the following 
fifteen receives a Third Prize of $1.00: 
Elizabeth S. Benson (13), Bethesda, Md.; 
Letha Bly (11), Big Timber, Mont.; Nellie 
E. Burns (11), Keene, N. H.; Barbara 
Calhoun (13), Walden, Ga.; Jean H. Davis 
(13), Andersonburg, Penn.; Laura Doer- 
mann (13), Lowden, Iowa; Alta Maria 
Elkins (8), Gorham, Maine; Katherine 
Franklin (12), Brattleboro, Vt.; Elizabeth 
Harrington (13), West Pownal, Maine; 
Jane A. Milles (12), McKees Rocks, Penn.; 
Viola Muckler (13), Swartz Creek, Mich.; 
Sarah Joyce O’Neal (13), Philip, S. Dak.; 
Teresa Mae Scalese (12), Grandview, 
Mont.; Harriet C. Severson (12), Clear- 
brook, Minn.; Virginia Wahlstrom (11), 
Mattapan, Mass. 

In the Boys’ Division Donald W. Graves 
(11), Augusta, Maine, receives First Prize, 
a, silver loving cup; Roger Foster (9), 
Yakima, Wash., wins Second Prize, his 
choice of a strap watch or a camera; and 
fifteen boys receive a Third Prize of $1.00 
each: Paul Angle (12), Bloomsbury, N. J.; 
William A. Barker (10), Desmet, Idaho; 
Samuel H. Beverage (9), Pulpit Harbor, 
Maine; Gordon Von Cannon (12), Marcellus, 
Mich.; Oliver Chapman (13), Kezar Falls, 
Maine; Val Jeann F. Conley (11), Salt Lake 
City, Utah; John Fleming (12), Amboy, III.; 
Burch Foster (10), Harveysburg, Ohio; 
Edwin Heim (11), Wheatridge, Colo.; 
Lloyd Patterson (11), Lore City, Ohio; 
Frederic Russell (12), St. Albans, Vt.; 
Arthur Slye (12), 
Gladstone, Mich.; 
Roscoe Terrill (12), 
Waldron, Mich.; 
Alvhild Vallevik 
(12), Spring Brook, 
N.: Dak.; Douglas 
Wood (12), Nixon, 
Ontario, Can. 





2 Heer | 
Donald Graves, Augusta, Maine, winner of 


the first prize for boys, with his steers and 
(below) the prize-winning garden 


rete i 


Lack of space makes it impossible to print 
all the facts in the Garden Club records of 
the prize winners, but these are the out- 
standing ones about the two to receive 
first prize: 


Eunice Street Raised Strawberries 
in Her Prize-winning Garden 


I BEGAN my garden March 25. Papa 
plowed it for me at the same time he 
plowed the truck garden, as it was all in one 
plot of ground, harrowed it, and spread on 
fertilizer. It is 90 feet by 11 feet 10 inches on 
level ground, away from trees, and has a 
southern exposure. The soil is sandy loam. 
In it I had just 
progressive everbear- 
ing strawberry 
plants, which were 
all set out March 25. 
By May 30 they 
were in bloom. I 
watered the plants 
twice a week from 
the day they were 
set out until July 13, 
as there was no 
rainfall, kept them 
weeded, and culti- 
vated them twice a 
week from April 1 to 





Eunice Street, On- 

tario, California, 

winner of the first 
prize for girls 








The first prize, a handsomely engraved 
silver cup, one for the winner in each 
division 


June 20. From June 20 through September 
I sold strawberries amounting to $21.70. I 
spent $3.97 on my garden, so I had $17.73 
for my bank account. 

The worst difficulties were Bermuda grass 
and weeds, which had to be pulled by hand, 
and the need of a great deal of watering, due 
to dryness. 

Besides my father’s help I hired help to 
pick twice; my sister picked 
once, and my uncle watered 
the garden three times. 

EUNICE STREET (12) 
Ontario, California 


Donald Graves Raised 
Vegetables for Sale in 
His Market 


I STARTED my garden May 6. My father 

plowed and harrowed it and spread on 
the fertilizer. It is about 60 feet by 48 feet, 
on quite level ground in an open field. The 
soil is rocky. To prepare for planting I 
raked the soil with a garden rake and took 
the stones away. 


PLANTING RECORD 


Date Seed 
May 6 Onion sets 
May 7 Onions 
May 7 Carrots 
May 7 Beets 
May 7 Sweet corn 











1, WORD-CHANGING, 
GIRL 6, 44% 


1. 

2. #*** 7, RKKK 
3, Fe RK 8, ** KKK 
4, #**R* Q, FR KK 
5.7 = 10. SISTER 


Here we have another word building and changing 
puzzle. Start with GIRL and change one letter at a 
time to form a new word; where a longer word appears 
a letter is to be added instead of making a change. 
At the tenth word you should come out with SISTER. 


2. ENIGMA, 


My first is part of the body; my second is a Euro- 
pean river; my third is a vessel used in cooking; my 
fourth, in French, denotes a friend. My whole de- 


notes large and powerful animals. 


3. WORD-DIAMOND. 


1. A letter. 2. A favorite. 2. A 
masculine name. 4. To put to a 
wrong use. 5. A material of silk and 
cotton. 6. Developed dental growths. 
7. Verdant. 8. Spread for drying. 
9. A letter. 


4. MISSING WORDS. 
My **** #6 eat much ****, and so 
We always **** the toughest foe. 


The missing words are all spelled with the same four 
letters. 


May 7 Cauliflower (in boxes) 
— 4 Cucumbers 

une 18 Transplanted cauliflower 
June 21 Transplanted cabbage 


The rainfall was quite heavy, so that I 
watered my garden just a few times. I 
thinned the plants and weeded and culti- 
vated those remaining often. I spent $2.95 
on my garden and earned $30.00. 

Among the things I have learned from 
having a garden is that 
weeds must be kept 
pulled to have a good 
one. I won three prizes 
on my garden at the 
fairs, one first prize and 
two second prizes. The 
only trouble I had was 
with cutworms around 
the cauliflower. I put 
poison mash around the 
plants to kill them. 

My father helped me 
to get my vegetables 
ready for market and to 
sell them. With the 
money from my garden 
I am paying for a pair of 


steers my father gave “Agatha Camp- 


me, bell, Potsdam, 
DonaLp GravVEs (11) phe aus Menno 
Augusta, Maine prize for girls 


Honorable Mention Is Awarded 
to the Following Girls 


Mable Anderson, Monti- 
cello, Ind.; Wilma Bailey, 
Silvers Mill, Me.; Ruth Bald- 
erston, Tanguy, Penn.; Bessie 

Balvin, Clairs City, S. 
Dak.; Hester Blythe, Ripley, 
Miss.; Mary E. Books, Mc- 
Credie, Mo.; Ruth Brownlie, 
Martensdale, Iowa; Lois Brug- 
ger, Tulare, S. Dak.; Violet 
Burkepile, Vesper, Kan.; Lar- 
vain Churchill, New Era, 
Mich.; Alma Clark, Milford, 
Conn.; Marjorie Colburn, 
Dracut, Mass.; Marion Julia 
Combs, Prescott, Mich.; Ettie 
Comett, Gilley, Ky.; Mary 
Conroy, Jamestown, N. Y.; 

- Ruth E. Cosgrove, Allentown, 
Penn.; Beatrice Nancy Crane, 
Sheridan, Wyo.; Hazel Craw- 
ford, Tunnel Hill, Ga.; Jessie 
Doane, Kalama, Wash.; Eve- 
lyn Dorr, Marcus, Iowa; Jean 
Dougherty, Boston, Ind.; Mil- 
dred Dunn, Wellesley, Mass.; 
Florence Louise Eipper, Spring- 
field, Ohio; Marion Eldridge, 
Wolcott, Vt.; Marjorie Foster, 
Harveysburg, hio; Nettie 
Fry, Elk Mound, Wis.; Doris 
P. Gibbany, Albany, Mo.; 
Annette Girelius, Ellsworth, 
Me.; Dorothy Griset, Santa 
Ana, Calif.; Lois Hallanger, 
Portland, N. Dak.; Hope A. 





Alta M. Elkins, 

Gorham, Maine, 

a third-prize 
winner 


NUTS. TO CRACK 


A CORNER FOR BUSY MINDS 


5. A CURIOUS ADDITION. 


ONE 
TWO 
FOUR 
Here isan opportunity tomake ONE and TWO equal 
FOUR. If in the above addition each letter is given 


a numerical value between one and ten, the addition 
will be correct. There are several answers. 


6. THE MISSING HOMONYMS. 
A poem is an ****; 
An image is an ****; 
To do nothing is to #***, 
The three missing words are all pronounced the 
same, but are spelled differently. 


7. HIDDEN CITIES. 

_ Awake from sleep; arise, and set forth on your mad 
ride. Await no sign nor omen; remember, lingering 
brings defeat, while wrath ensnares those who go 
slowly. 

The names of six cities of Europe are concealed in 
the above paragraph. Can you discover them? 


8. THREE LETTER BEGINNINGS. 


} #eeHeREEE is an insect. 

A *#Peebe is an underground gallery. 
A ®eee is a waterfall. 

A is a syst tic list. 

A *¥heberr is a raft. 














Harris, Castalia, Iowa; Elisabeth Hayden, South 
Braintree, Mass.; Bessie Joyce Herr, Greenwich, 
Ohio; Frances E. Higgins, South Orrington, Me.; 
Ethel M. Hill, Lucerne, Mo.; May Holtz, Rochester, 
Mich; Ruth Marie Hummel, Freeport, Ill.; Helen 
Hunter, Arcola, N. C.; 
Elsie Jensen, Elk, 
Calif.; Bertha Laird, 
Cabot, Vt.; Annie 
Levy, Lunenburg 
County, N. S.; Ro- 
berta Macumber, 
Hinchley, Neb.; Billie 
Virginia Mailler, Eliza- 
beth, N. J.; Lois 
Sylvia Maltzahn, 
Towner, N. Dak.; Eu- 
nice Marshall, Osh- 
kosh, Neb.; Florence 

. Moog, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Ruth Morgan, 
Blair, Neb.; Helen 
Musser, Illiopolis, I1.; 
Dorothy Moore, Cam- 
bridge, Ohio; Emily J. 
Niederwerfer, Rock- 
ville, Conn.; Ruth 
Osmond, Chardon, 
Ohio; Hazel Plummer, 
Dallas, Ore.; Marion 
E. Rackliff, South 
Thomaston, Me; 
Laura Reimer, Selkirk, 
Kan.; Lois Ricksecker, Dover, Ohio; Pauline E. 
Risser, Hershey, Penn.; Miriam Sears, Milton, N. Y.; 
Eleanor Charlotte Sheets, Chardon, Ohio; Virginia 
Sherman, Mansfield, Mass.; Eloise Smith, Huntsburg, 
Ohio; Janetta Stevens, Conway, Ark.; Eunice Sweet, 
Chateaugay, N. Y.; Elizabeth Taggart, Boise City, 
Okla.; Frances F. Tibbals, Antrim, N. H.; Katherine 
Van der Wall, New Era, Mich.; Betty Walpole, East 
Lansing, Mich.; Rowena Warner, Harrisburg, Neb.; 
Harriet Welborn, Pendleton, S. C.; Maxine Wiley, 
Richwood, Ohio; Katherine Young, East Orange, 
N. J.; Zellene Young, Woodsville, N. H. 





Clem Lyons, Linden, 
Idaho, winner of an 
honorable mention 


And to the Following Boys 


Randolph Barrows, Stafford Springs, Conn.; George 
Leland Boorn, Schenevus, N. Y.; Douglas Burnside, 
North Scituate, R. I.; Clarence L. Chester, Marshfield, 
Vt.; Ben Coffman, Quincy, Ind.; Wayne Earl, Fort 

ollins, Colo.; Charles Kent Francis, Canandaigua, 

. -; Eugene Garretson, Plano, Iowa; Galen 
Hawkins, Columbiana, Ohio; Robert Joslyn, Gilt 
Edge, Mont.; Robert Jones, Yakima, Wash. ; Charles 
W. Kolb, Walnut, Iowa; Clem Lyons, Linden, Idaho; 
Philip McHarness, Lewiston, Idaho; James Arthur 
Mewborn, Macon, Tenn.; Donald Phillips, Chenoa, 
Ill.; James Richard Rowe, Jr., Crockett, Va.; Kenraid 
Shields, Morris, N. Y.; Dexter Smith, Lowell, Mass.; 

ie E. Smith, Freedom, Ind.; Russell Terrell, New 
Vienna, Ohio; Earle 
Thurston, Beagle, Kan.; 
Paul E. Ward, Dixon, Ill.; 
Robert Ward, Dixon, II. 


HE Garden Club 

Contest proved:to 
be one of the best con- 
tests for boys and 
girls yet held. All 
those who had gar- 
dens seemed to enjoy 
them fully as much as 
Jane and Betty did 
theirs and, like them, 
to feel that they were 
fully repaid by the 
success of their gardens for all the time and 
effort spent. 

Many others besides those named on this 
page were in the contest, but there simply 
was not room to list all of them. 

THE GARDEN CLUB LEADER 


Charles W. Kolb, 

Walnut, Iowa, win- 

ner of an honorable 
mention 











A *e% ig a military engine. 

A ®t is a book of questions and answers. 
A #8 is a class of things. 

A **ebeee ig a sudden misfortune, 


All of these words begin with the same three letters. 


9. MISSING LETTER. 
MSTDGSHW 
LLDDGSDN 
TGDDGSGR 
WLNDGWNT 

If the proper letter be inserted several times among 
the letters given above, a short verse will be formed. 
A few punctuation marks are needed. 


10. A FUNNY PUZZLE. 
100—0—1000—1—100. 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH'S PUZZLES 


1. Blue, Flue, Flee, Fled, Feed, Fend, Find, Fine, 
Pine, Pink. 2. NO PEST IN GRASS. NO TRES- 
PASSING. GREAT HELP. TELEGRAPH. THIN 
AS A FANG. AFGHANISTAN. THERE WE SAT. 
SWEETHEART. NINE THUMPS. PUNISHMENT. 
NO STAMP. POSTMAN. _ 3. Boy, Bay, Bat, Bath, 
Bathe, Bather, Father. 4.Sprag, Poach, Radio, Acids, 
Ghost. 5. In-Come-Pleat; Incomplete. 6. The same 
letters will also spell CHRISTMAS COMES BUT 
ONCE A YEAR. 7. There were 61 pupils in the 
class; 21 were girls; 16 were under twelve years of 
age and 5 had red hair. 
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Jan and Frans, 

Iwo Dutch boys, 
while fishing on 
the Zuider Zee 





calch oom heavy object 
in their nef. 
“Good Sracious!” 
exclaimed Jan, 
“Whal sorl of 
big fish do you 
suppose we 
have caught 
now ?” 








With great labour they 
Yowed Ihe heavy nel 
To the beach 





















“Heavy, heavy, 


said fren 
a 


| and hauled il ashore 


Bul when the “big fish” slood up on ils hind legs and 
Took ils hat off.-- th 
until they found if was only Professor Van— 
Troller in his new palen! diving suil slarling To 
walk around the world and save steamship fare! 












were very much frighlened 














HOW RED SQUIRREL 


SAVED HIS BIG TREE 


By Mary Bledsoe ai 
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“Red Squirrel 
thought and thought” 


ILLUSTRATED BY JULIA GREENE 


HE old chestnut tree stood trem- 
bling upon the hilltop. For days and 

A. days two tall men dressed in the 
uniform of foresters had been going back 
and forth through the woods, stopping 
beside the biggest trees and discussing 
which should go next. 

“They are being cut for lumber. Many 
chestnuts have gone. I am big, and old. It 
is my turn,” the tree upon the hilltop 
said, as each day he watched one tree after 
another being cut down. And the Big Tree 
felt very unhappy indeed. 

“It is our turn now,” the branches 
whispered to one another as they swayed 
together sadly in the wind. 

Down below Little Red Squirrel, heard 
the leaves whispering, and he understood 
that his tree thought it’ must go too. But 

€ was a wise little woodsman. He had 
more—oh, a great many more—secrets 
than the Big Tree had. . 
And he loved the Big Tree. Every year 


44, 











it bore fine chestnuts for him, thousands 
of them. It never failed him. So Little Red 
Squirrel thought and thought. He had 
seen these busy men too. Every year they 
came. Many times they had taken ‘his 
winter store of nuts. 

“Look! Here are bushels of nuts. These 
are just the kind of. seeds Uncle Sam 
needs for planting.” 

That is what Little Red Squirrel had 
heard men say. And he had learned that 
they never cut a tree where nuts were 
hidden. ‘Leave all the hollow trees,’’ he 
had heard them say. ‘‘We’ll get some fine 
nuts out of them.”’ 

So now Little Red Squirrel knew that 
there was just one thing for him to do. He 
must travel hundreds of times, just as 
fast as he could, up and down the trunk of 
his tree and fill its hollow with nuts before 
the men came. 

Little Red Squirrel flew up and down, 
up and down, carrying nuts into the 
round, hollow center of his tree. 























“Why is Little Red Squirrel working so 
hard?” wondered the Big Tree, but he 
stood still and gave his biggest nuts with- 
out a question. 

The sun sank down until even the Big 
Tree on the high hill could barely see it. 
The men were gathering up their axes and 
saws and getting ready to leave. 

“There on the ridge is a fine, big tree. 
We'll start with it in the morning,” one 
forester said to his tall companion as they 
left the woods. 

“Oh, no!’ thought Little Red Squirrel, 
scurrying down the tree again. He was 
tired. His bushy: tail drooped now. His 
eyes were not quite so bright. “Oh, no!’ 
he said again, as he ran out on the ground 
where the men would stand the next day. 
“When you see the path I have worn 


down the tree and the big hole where I've 
gone in to hide my nuts, you'll never cut 
my tree. You may take my nuts later on. 
But I’ve saved my Big Tree.”” And he 
laughed happily to himself. 

The next morning, bright and early, 
Little Red Squirrel was hiding safely 
among the tree’s red-brown leaves. They 
were just his own color and so hid him 
completely from sight. When the men came 
he listened, scarcely daring to breathe. 

“No. We can’t take this tree,” the tall 
man said. “Just see what a path the 
squirrels have worn down the trunk. We'll 
get some big seed for Uncle Sam here after 
a while.” And the men passed on. 

Among the red-brown leaves Little 
Red Squirrel’s bright eyes were shining. 
His tree was safe! 
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THE CHILDREN’S CROSS-WORD PUZZLE 


ERE is still another game for 

nimble little wits. It is just like 
the big, grown-up Cross-Word Puz- 
zle, but it is smaller, and only two 
words are longer than four letters. 
And in the corners our artist has 
sketched some of the characters that 
you will find as soon as you sharpen 
your pencil and set it working. Here 
are the definitions: 

ACROSS 

1. To leave 

3. What a girl must sew 

5. Mr. Sheep 

6. Preposition 

8. Picture (lower right) 

9. A cut 
10. What babies wear 
11. Name of a war 
13. What money does 
15. After “ready” and before “‘fire’’ 
17. The only fruit to eat 


18. Consumed 
19. Toward 
20. A number 
21. Tidy 
23. Pronoun 
DOWN 


1. A precious stone ’ 
2. Two vowels 

3. Boy’s name 

4, Picture (upper right) 

5. Picture (lower left) 

7. Picture (upper left) 

8. A slang greeting 

9. Distress signal 

10. To exist 

11. Word used in nursery rhymes 
12. Part of verb to be 


n 
16. That is 

18. A hardworking insect 
20. A grain 

22. Two vowels 


Watch for the answers on the Children’s 
Pages next month. 
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ChasePain Away 


with Musterole 


Just Rub ft On 


When winds blow 
raw and chill and 
rheumatisin _tingles 
in your joints and 
muscles, rub on good 
old Musterole. 
As Musterole pene- 
trates the skin and 
goes downto the seat 
of trouble, you feel 
a gentle, healing . 
warmth;then comes cooling, welcome relief, 
For croupy colds, sore throat, rheumatism, 
aches and pains in back and joints, rub on 
Musterole. Don’t wait for trouble; keep a 
jar or tube handy. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made in 

milder form for babies and small chil- 

dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 


Jars & Tubes 
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BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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10c, coin 
orstamps 
for 9 months, Introdu 
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[PETS Suits 
At & 


Every family should have one or more pets. In es- 
tablishing this column, it is our desire to assist our 
subscribers in the selection of these pets by — 
= ~ “pce wee of reliable persons, who have them 

‘or sale. 



































SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES 

A beautiful, affectionate dog. A real child’s pal and play- 
fellow. Always playful, peppy and a natural trick dog. 
Has almost human intellige " 

Collies, and other breeds as well. Send 10c for our new 
illustrated catalogue on reduced prices, care, feeding and 
diseases of dogs. We ship on approval, guarantee safe 
delivery, satisfaction, and can save you money. 

Brockway’s Kennels, Baldwin City, Kansas 


mce. We also have Chows, 





SQUAB (1) BOOK (t) FREE 


* Breed squabs and make money. Sold by mites. : 
uly 


Write at once for free 40-page book beauti: 
printed in colors telling how to do it. You 
wi surprised, PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
1974 St., Highlands, Mass. 


New Zealand Reds — Chinchilias — Flemish Giants 
MAKE BIG MONEY—We Supply Stock 
Beta teach ce Ss nde 

—Ne each 

—Cainchillas $4 each—Flemish Ne ob 

82-page illustrated book, ca’ contract, 

of Fur ine, tells how to 


pa Lm a bg 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 69, Heimes Park, Missourd 












COLLIES — White and Colors. Pedigreed, intelligent 
workers, loyal companions, reliable guards. Prices reason- 
able, and satisfaction guaranteed. Box 140, Shomont 
Kennels, Monticello, lowa. e 
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HUNTING HOUNDS. Hunting Supplies. Free Cata- 
logue. Kaskaskennels, WT24, Herrick, IL. 





BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, $15 
Bulldogs. 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Texas. 








All new things are presented to the world through 

advertising. If you want to keep abreast of the 

times and know what is new you must read adver- 

tisements and answer them, too, securing catalogs, 

booklets, or other printed matter. In sending your 

request please say that you saw the advertisement 
The Youth's Companion. 











winding my watch one day, and he had a 
regular tantrum over it—said it was wrong 
to think of time at all. 

He wouldn’t let us shave either—said it 
only made our beards grow faster. Soon I 
looked as if I was wearin’ a couple of birds’ 
nests on my face. Beebo sprouted some 
fuzzy, wistful hairs on the corners of his 
mouth. 

Life was just one pesky ‘‘don’t” after 
another. We couldn’t walk fast; we couldn’t 
eat, like we’d been used to eatin’; and they 
wouldn’t let us get up at six o’clock, like 
we'd. always done. You boys think: it’s 
pleasure to loaf, but we just wore ourselves 
out loafin’ in the dreary place. 

We reached the apex of trouble when 
Beebo got a toothache. You can imagine 
what that would do to a lively young chap. 
He began trampin’ up and down our ink 
room in the Temple, roarin’ and maledictin’ 
generally. 

The stampin’ and noise brought the 
Mentor man in with his admonishin’ face. 

“What is all this unseemly boisterous- 
ness?”’ he asked. 

“Toothache,” said Beebo. ‘‘It’s terrible, 
and I want it out.” 

“Out! A tooth out! Unheard of,” he said. 
“A tooth is in for life. It would be an act of 
unlawful haste to remove it.”’ 

Beebo jumped up, mad as a basket of 
hornets. ‘Say, you’ve got ten Laws of 
Conduct here on this Island. What would 
happen if anybody broke all of them?” 

The Mentor looked terrible solemn. ‘‘He 
would be banished from Pleasure Island— 
forever. We have a small steamboat, kept 
in a secluded part of the island. It is rarely 
used. If anybody should break all the Laws 
of Conduct, he would be placed on that 
boat and taken to Banjermassin, Borneo. 
It is a horrid strenuous place of 50,000 
inhabitants and—” 

Beebo and I both jumped ap. 

“Let me understand this thing clearly,” 
said Beebo. “If we fracture every one of 
your old ten Laws of Conduct, we'd be 


PLEASURE ISLAND 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 | 


banished to this other place. And when 
would this banishment take place?” 

“At once. There is no delay in such a 
matter.” 

Beebo reached for his hat, and so did I. 
“Mister Mentor, is your eyesight good 
today?” I asked. 

“Excellent.” 

“Then watch us carefully,” I cried. “In 
ten minutes we'll smash every Law of 
Conduct and a barrel more. We're off!” 


EEBO and I ran out of the Temple, 
and we kept on runnin’ and leapin’ and 
yellin’. We broke all those rules and a 

lot more. Of course we didn’t do any real dam- 
age—just speeded things up sort of lively 
like. We took one of the wheel chairs, and 
Beebo ran up and down the boardwalk, 
playin’ he was a turtle—only he was more 
like a wild whippet than any turtle can be. 

I guess the streets of Pleasure Island 
hadn’t seen such a hubbub since the vol- 
canoes quit. We got a football and played 
a game all by ourselves, desecratin’ the 
placid atmosphere of the dignified Stadium 
so the very ivy trembled on its sides. We 
had a real good time. I went back to the 
Mentor, windin’ my watch and talking -as 
fast as I could, meanwhile dancin’ a neat 
Highland Fling with my feet. Beebo con- 
tented himself by walkin’ on his hands, 
path his feet in the air, barkin’ like a sea 
ion. 

“What's the verdict, Mister Mentor?’ 
we asked. 

He looked more solemn than ever—and 
some shocked. ‘“‘You have broken all the 
Laws of Conduct many times over—and 
some new ones. My report will be forwarded 
to the Moderator at once. You will be 
banished before night!”’ 

“Hooray!”’ we shouted. 

We were led to the Moderator’s office 
that afternoon. He saw us alone. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, still kind and 
affable, ‘I’m sorry—but in a way I’m re- 
lieved. You would never fit into our tempo, 
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never. As I have spent some time in your 
country, I rather sympathize with you. 
That is unofficial, of course. The official 
launch has steam up, and you will leave in 
an hour for Banjermassin, the chief port 
of Dutch Borneo. There you will have no 
trouble in getting a boat for Manila. Good-by, 
and I hope you both have derived some 
good from this visit to Pleasure Island.”’ 

We said good-by and went out. Old 
’Enery was waitin’ to drive us to the launch. 

“By, my gents,” he said, when it came 
time to leave. ‘‘We’re awful sorry to have 
you go, me and Lord Nelson. Things was 
real chippery while you were ere. Even ’is 
ludship ’ere ’as brightened—look ‘ow ’is 
coat ‘as glossied up.”’ 

“Good-by, old mud turtle,” said Beebo. 
We stepped into the launch, and it gathered 
way at once. 

“Toodle-oo, gents! Lord Nelson,wiggle yer 
left ear to yer old friends. See that, gents? 
’E knows, ’e knows. Good-by.” 

That’s the picture I can see of Pleasure 
Island every time I close my one good eye, 
(concluded. Captain Pen). Old ’Enery and 
Lord Nelson on the wharf—'Enery wavin’ 
his old helmet and his ludship wigglin’ his ear. 
A real queer adventure in the art of livin’. 


HAT wasn’t such a bad old island, 

though,”’ said Larry Dodd. ‘Boys 

called at 7.30 and then a neat nap 
until 11.30—but I guess I’m glad I’m here 
in the United States.” 

“There’s one thing sure about you,” said 
Skeet to Larry. ‘‘If you had been on Pleasure 
Island, the Mentor would never have gone 
after you for all the speed you’ve shown 
today.” 

“Well, boys,’’ said the Captain, his one 
good eye beaming at them, “I’m right glad 
you’re not Pleasure Island boys. I’m glad 
that you’re good chippery American boys. 
There’s none better.”’ 

“The truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth!’ shrieked Napoleon from 
his perch. 





Now What About NEXT Month? 


For Companion readers, 1928 has started with a rush. This January issue has given 
you a more generous measure of good reading—full-length novel, serial, short stories, 
articles, and departments—than has ever before been possible. But in February, we 
shall have a still more interesting issue—and you may count upon it that 1928 is 
going to be a banner year for The Companion from start to finish. Here are a few of the 
features that you will find in the next issue. 








A FULL-LENGTH BOOK CRAMMED WITH 
ROMANTIC ADVENTURE’ 


JN “The Strange Adventures of Walter Wainwright”’ 

C. A. Stephens will give you one of the most thrilling 
stories he has ever written. Walter Wainwright sails for 
Alaska in the brig Cyclops, is captured by the Russians, 
makes his way to Moscow, and—but you must read the 
book to see what happens when Napoleon captures the city. 


THREE MORE STIRRING CHAPTERS OF 
A FINE SERIAL STORY 


T: HE Texas Nightingale,’’ by Harford Powel, Jr., and 

Russell Gordon Carter stops this month as Shan Jones 
forms a desperate resolve to save June Allen’s life. The 
story of what he does, and how he goes off to war, and 
what happens in France—all these things are told you 
next month. 


A GREAT PERSONALITY ARTICLE 


‘THE subject of a spectacular interview in the February 

Companion is known to every man, woman, and child 
in the civilized world. It will give you a new insight into the 
kind of person he is. We simply don’t dare to tell you more 
at the moment, but February will reveal the secret to you. 


ANOTHER GENEROUS HALF-DOZEN OF 
DISTINGUISHED SHORT STORIES 


[JoLmMaNn DAY, famous writer for boys, will begin a 
new series of stories, introducing Orman Rowe and 
starting the story of his adventures in the movies. @ Harry 


BE ON THE WATCH FOR A 








Irving Shumway, whose creation of old Captain Pen is 
one of the best modern achievements in fiction for boys 
and girls, will tell you what happens when the old mariner 
finds the Fountain of Youth itself. @ Jonathan Brooks 
continues the adventures of Jimmy Byers—as a junior 
statesman this time. €@ Margaret Warde has another 
story for girls in which all your old friends reappear. 
@ Then, there is another story by Samuel Derieux, even 
better than “Old Man Oliver,” with the exciting, almost 
ominous, title of ‘‘Flood.”? We only wish we had room to 
tell you about all the rest. 


ALL THE REGULAR FEATURES AND DE- 
PARTMENTS— BETTER THAN EVER 


OF course, Doctor Barton will continue with his great 

Life of Washington. And there will be another Junior 
Fiction Prize Winner: this time we hail a girl as the writer 
of awinning story. @ The Y. C. Lab will give you an article 
on how to make a model of the U. S. S. Constitution, 
from information never before published—and it will make 
another announcement of great importance, too. @ The 
G. Y. C. will tell you all about a unique party for Valen- 
tine’s Day—and lots of other things as well, of course. 
@ The three new features of the New, Enlarged Com- 
panion—‘‘The March of Science,” “Modern Radio,” and 
“Motion Pictures”—will all contain items that are new 
and fascinating to you. And seldom is there so much of 
interest in the Fact and Comment, Miscellany, and 
Children’s Pages. @ “Books to Read,’’ The Companion’s 
newest department, will be continued and increased. @ And 
we promise you this: the February Companion will be an 
indication of other fine things that are to come even later. 


GREAT ISSUE IN FEBRUARY 
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New Book 
FREE 


At JShousand and One Laughs and Smiles 


CLIP 
THE 
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volume packed full of stories worth reading and 
retelling; subtle, whimsical jokes and anecdotes; 
tales that have the rare twist that stimulates the risi- 
bility to an uncontrollable degree. Yes, dear reader, that 
means they make you laugh even if you don’t want to. 
So, you see, they are real humorous stories. Mr. H. S. 
Chapman, Miscellany Editor of The Youth’s Com- 
panion, has pronounced them the cream of the wit in 
thirty volumes of The Companion, from which they 
were taken. 


How You May Obtain a Copy— FREE 


To obtain a copy of “1001 One Minute Stories” — 
just send the renewal of your subscription to The 
Youth’s Companion, for one or more years, and add 10 
cents for postage and handling. We will send you acopy, 


Fh setae vo likes a good story, and here is a whole 
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There Still is 


Time — 





If You Act 


The Offer: Send your 


renewal subscription for The 
Youth’s Companion before the 
limited edition is exhausted, in- 
cluding ten cents extra to pay 
postage and handling, and we will 
present you with a copy of the book 
**1001 One Minute Stories’’ of the 
special edition. This book is not 
offered for sale separately. 


Note: — Please avoid sending stamps. 
Include the ten cents extra in your 
subscription remittance. 


FREE. This book is published exclusively for Companion 
subscribers, and our offer is limited to the present 
edition. We can not guarantee that those who postpone 
renewing their subscriptions will get a copy. 


Enough Good Humor For a Whole Year 


The amusing items in the miscellany columns of The 
Companion have always given infinite delight to its 
readers. The items Mr. Chapman has selected for in- 
clusion in “‘ 1001 One Minute Stories” have been chosen 
for their fun. Many of them are the favorites of world- 
famous persons—told by and about them. The 245 
pages of the book are crammed tight with good, whole- 
some laughter. The subscription price of The Youth’s 
Companion is $2.00 for one year, $3.50 for two years, or 
$5.00 for three years. Save money on your subscription 
by ordering for two or more years. 


Act Promptly — Offer is Limited! 


Promptly 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
Concord, N. H., or 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed find $........... to pay for the renewal 
of my subscription to The Youth's Companion for 
imaeeain years. I am including in my remittance ten 
cents extra to pay postage and packing on my gift 
copy of the new book, ‘1001 One Minute Stories,” 
which you are to send me free. 
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You will get a world of enjoyment out of “‘1001 One Minute Stories,” and find it a constant source of 
laughs, smiles and chuckles. We have never seen a finer collection of really humorous stories than is bound 
between the covers of this book. It’s a gold-mine of fun! But—to make sure of your copy, you 
must ACT PROMPTLY. The generous edition which we have published is large enough to take 
care of a heavy demand, but we can not guarantee that the demand will not be even greater 

than the edition, and we will not reprint. 


We suggest that you renew your subscription today — do it while it is uppermost in 
your mind, and avoid the disappointment which is possible if you are too late in send- 





PLEASE ing us your subscription renewal. The coupon is for your convenience. 
NOTE A Fine Volume of 245 Happy Pages, 


To avoid errors please clip the 
address and date as it appears 
on the margin of your paper, or 
copy it exactly when filling out 
the coupon. 


with Gold Stamped Binding of Cloth 
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Save money by ordering for two or more years. — Taz Yourn’s Companion is $2.00 a year, $3.50 for two years, or $5.00 for three. 
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P anpD G HOME 








"Dressed pretty” 
to suit their Georgia mammy’s fussy notions... 


Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 

I am a Southerner, and I believe there is no 
place in the world where they use more white 
clothes than in a well-to-do Southern home where 
there are several small children. My negro Mammy 
washes for my two children every day and has 
told me many times she “‘wouldn’t nurse in a 
family where the baby didn’t have plenty of 
clothes so you could dress it pretty."’ 

It is a sight to see these old negro women out 
under the trees, with fires burning under their 
black iron pots, boiling the clothes. Not long ago 
they made their own lye soap, but nowadays we 
mistresses insist on P and G White Naphtha Soap. 
It gets the clothes just as clean and makes them last 
lots longer. 

Your series of **Actual Visits to P and G Homes’”’ 
has led me to write you. I am sorry you cannot 
visit our P and G home in Georgia because we 
are in New York for the present. 

Sincerely, M. K. B. 


“Gets the clothes clean and makes them last longer,”’ 
quick-working and safe — P and G is used by more 
women than any other soap in the world. 





This unequaled popularity means that P and G 
is made in enormous quantities. And since large- 
scale manufacturing costs less in proportion than 
small-scale manufacturing, a very large cake of 
P and G is sold to you for actually Jess than even 
ordinary soaps. 

So—P and G costs less because it is so popular. 
And it is popular because it really is a better soap. 


Free! Rescuing Precious Hours. ‘‘How to take out 15 
common stains. . . get clothes clean in lukewarm 
water . . . lighten washday labor.’’ Problems like 
these, together with newest laundry methods, are 
discussed in a free booklet— Rescuing Precious Hours. 
Send a post card to Dept. NY-1, Procter & Gamble, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 











The largest- selling soap in the world 


© 1928, P. &G. Co. 





AN ACTUAL LETTER FROM A 








